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O ONE seems quite to remember 

The Hennessy family in Cognac 

say that when they first used the 
symbol many decades ago, letters such as 
V.S.O.P. and X.O., as well as the famous 
* markings, were chalked on the hogs- 
heads of brandy by the blender as his per- 
sonal guide to the brandy’s maturity. 
V.5.0.P. probably meant ‘ Very Special 
Old Pale’ 

Nowadays, however, as an indication 
ot age and quality, the letters V.S.O.P 
n liqueur brandies have become as 
equivocal in the brandy trade as the 
description * Final Night Extra’ on an 
cvening newspaper. 

But one thing is certain. The Label 
VS.0.P.’ means nothing unless coupled with 
the name of a shipper whose stocks are good 











enough, large enough and ald ¢ nough 

to ensure continuity of quality and age. 

Why “Very 
Special Old PALE’? Because once upon 
a time there was a fashion tor BROWN 
BRANDY, heavily coloured 
by the addition of burnt sugar. 


Note tor the Curious. 


which was 


An Invitation to a 
Memorable Expertence 


When you are on holiday in France, 
visit the Hennessy premises in Cognac. 
There you will learn with your own eyes 
and. palate what V.S.O.P. was originally 
meant to stand for. 

You will see the vast stocks of matured 
and maturing brandies. You will be able 
to taste their quality—choosing at ran- 
dom from this hogshead and that: and 


Wee ee ewn a * 














O you will learn why Hennessy 
loses none of its brilliance as it 


ages, but rather gains in character 
as it mellows in the wood. 

You will learn from such a visit 
why no one in the world can offer you 
a better choice of genuinely aged Liqueur 
Cognacs than— 


HENNESSY 


VS.0.P. ~ X¥.O. — EXTRA 
P.S.—Hennessy 


liqueur, and why not ? 


wae is very often servea as @ 
Tt is drawn from the very 
same stocks as its elder brothers and matured for 
many years in wood 

Incidentally, it was Maurice 
the year 1865, chose the star as a symbol, inspired 
by the device embodied in the window catch in his 

> . : 

office. You can see it for yourself when you vist 
Cognae. 


Elennessy wha 
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CALLING ALL TYCOONS 
AND OTHER PROPS OF INDUSTRY 


TH 


a 











F your next conference is at Torquay (20 miles), 
| or if you are doing business at Exeter (13 miles) 

or Plymouth (29 miles), insure your sanity by 
staying at the Manor House, Moretonhampstead. 
At the worst, escape there for a recuperative day. 
This. hotel has all the comfort and privacy of a 
large Edwardian country house. It stands at 
700 feet in 200 acres of parkland. An 18-hole 
golf course in marvellous scenery, two hard tennis 
courts, two trout streams, a squash court and a 
covered badminton court stand by medicinally. 
More than half the bedrooms have their own 
bathrooms, and the most fatigued directors 
emerge from the dining-room twice the men. 


MANOR HOUSE HOTEL 
Moretonhampstead, Devon 


TELEPHONE: MORETONHAMPSTEAD 355 


at NOLO /O a BTC/S427A 


PREG ed etree Reet rem en memento tgs ie alia pei eae 











Wy, The popular Esterbrook writing set needs no 
ies 


attention, no special care, and your writing 


glides on instantly and smoothly the moment 
AN F L f B E A point touches paper. 


— 
3 Ys The ink fountain is in the base instead of the pen-holier. 
= It holds 40 times more ink than the ordinary founta:n 
pen and the pen fills itself every time you return it to. 
TQ TA NGIER the socket. It is always ready to write a full page or 


more whenever you pick it up. 


There are 30 numbered points to choose from to suit 
FIR MEDITERRANEAN SUN your type and style of handwriting. 
Just the gift for business friends with your name anid 
Speciad offer! 


trade mark engraved. 
ro days ‘all-in’ at a first- 
rate Tangier hotel, includ- 
ing flying BEA Viscount 
via Gibraltar there and 


back, from 60 GNS 


inclusive, from London 


her anaes eee i In Black, Grey and Ivory at 34/3 and 37/10. Also the two 
, pen model in Black (Model 487) at 68/5 and 75/8 from 

wonderful from October to all leading stationers. 

March. Blue skies, golden : ; 

beaches, first-rate hotels. Plenty Pitan peer act mai coup 

to do and see. And travel agents alten. J 

here are co-operating with BEA CAPILLARY ELEVATOR * ee 


. point (30 hoose 
to offer this superb value-for- Ya filling hagas cushio 


money holiday which includes point against damage. 


. . R ‘ ink t 
a night in famous Gibraltar. kT « foustalés waters times more 


ee 
Post this coupon for 
full details to Tangier, Dept. 
(R), BEA, Doriand House, 14/20 
aT Regent. Street, London, 





Please send me details of 
these ‘inclusive’ holidays in 


ipacaaeiliihiccoshaasill me , gia Ww R l TI N G S ET 


al eaeiialt new eeeeeeeseeeeoeeoeee © 
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Add up the 
unproductive time 
spent taking 
dictation ... 





that could be 
profitably spent 
typing it see 






® 
® 
o 





ACEC-Dictorel savings are real 
savings. They can repay the initial 


and you’ll wonder 


why you haven't ‘ 
installation cost in as little as 
stopped this a year. For this machine is built 
waste before with to be most useful to you, most 


efficient for your typing staff. 
When it is taking the dictation 
(on flexible, foldable, mailable, 
fileable, electronically-recorded, 
magnetic-coated sheets), all the 
work can be done by a minimum pool 
- —freeing skilled staff for other 
work. Ask your secretary to get 
the details of this thoroughly 
practical machine—at its practical 
price of 99 guineas complete and 
ready to use. Also Multidict and 
Telerel—telephone systems linking 
executive desks with ACEC-Dictorels 
in the typing pool. 


ACEC-DICTOREL 


world’s most 
practical 
dictating 
machine 


the help of the 
world’s most 
practical 

dictating machine 
~the ACEC-Dictorel 











ACEC-Dictorel is distributed and serviced 
throughout the United Kingdom by 


RANK PRECISION INDUSTRIES LTD 
MANAGEMENT EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
37-41,Mortimer Street, London WI 
Museum 5432 














Do you still wind your watch? 


Winding a watch is a nuisance. Outmoded. Un- 
necessary ! 








But, you never have to wind a Mido. It starts 
winding itself the instant you put it on, 
keeps winding as you wear it. Yet for all 

its slim elegance, a Mido wants no pamp- 
ering. Swim with your Mido. Play 
tennis with it. 100% waterproof. 
Shock-protected. Anti-magnetic. Un- 
breakable mainspring. The worry- 
free watch ! 

Mido makes only self-winding watches 
—the world’s largest gift selec- 

tion. And, isn’t it time you 

replaced your own watch with 

a modern, self-winding timepiece? 
Mido gives you the widest choice 

of self-winding watches..... 
including the tiniest automat- 

ic lady’s watch. See these fab- 

ulous miniatures at better jewellers 
everywhere. For our new catalogue 
E2, write 
Mido Watch Company, Bienne, 
Switzerland, or 


Mido Watch Company of America, 
Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 36, N.Y. 


Sold and serviced in 65 countries. 






610 


Stainless steel case 
14 or 18 carat gold case 
with 18 carat gold 
markers and hands 


670/5 


pone 


Stainless steel case 
14 or 18 carat gold case 
with 18 carat gold 
markers and hands 


THE WATCH YOU NEVER HAVE TO WIND 





4 


ee 


Have a word with Cooks, 
they know many attrac- 
tive places where you'll 
find sunshine at a time 
when you least expect it. 
Whether you want to get 
away for a few days or 
several weeks, they can 
arrange just the holiday 
you require. Here are 
a few suggestions for 
inclusive holidays they 
have planned to give you 
winter warmth in carefree 
comfort. 


AUTUMN SUNSHINE 
TOUR to the French and 
italian Rivieras, Italy and 
Switzerland. Escorted 
coach tour: 20 days 
98 Gns. Departures 
Nov. 4 and II. 


MALTA—BY AIR. 

10 days’ holiday £57.0.0. 
For details ask for a free 
copy of ‘‘ Winter Sun- 
shine.”’ 
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BRITA 


DESPERATELY 


HERE 1S THE 
SOLUTION 


An offer to 
nanagements 


NEEDS eneineers 


TECHNICIANS . . TECHNOLOGISTS 


HE B.I.E.T. Industrial Divi- 

sion cordially invites Manage- 
ments to write for details of 
Special Group Training Schemes 
which can be arranged to meet 
individual requirements. Many 
organisations are already availing 
themselves of this service. 


men in their own homes. Dis- 
tinguished tributes have been 
paid to the personal encourage- 
ment and friendly help of B.1.E.T. 
tutors. Of all who sat for major 
engineering exams., 95°. have 
passed and are “ qualified” as 
B.Sc.(Eng.), A.M.1.C.E., A.M.1. 








B.1.E.T. has trained some 250,000 Mech.E., et 


WORLD UNIVERSITY ' 
OF POSTAL EDUCATION ~~ siren 


This huge Institute is very likea univer- matics to Automation; Examination 
sity—in. size, in scope, and in the training from G.C.E. to Honours |cgree 
standing of its tutors. But it teaches Standard. Courses can be “ tailored 

Students at home so that they can con- to individual needs and cover Mechani- 
tinue in their present jobs whilst being cal, Electrical, Civil, Redio & 1\ 
trained for more qualified positions. : ‘ ‘ 

Leading Authorities consider B.1.E.T. Aero. Auto & Production Engineering 


Courses the finest of their kind. The Draughtsmanship, Management, 
lessons are easy : Electronics, P!as- 
to grasp and ab- tics, Building 
solutely up -to- P 
galls B.LE.T. helps to solve this 
National Problem—read what 


Lord Nuffield writes >— 


AST ILE OES TAN Oe oH 


PO eee 


THOS. COOK &SON, 
LTD., Dept. U 1I/RO, 
Berkeley St., London, 
W.1, or branches. 


Also from DEAN & 
DAWSON LTD., and 
branches. 








National Certufi- 
cate subjects, etc 


—_—_—_—-- --_— 
—_——_—_---_ 











28th MARCH, 1956 


Once again, I wish to pay tribute to the great work 
the British Institute of Engineering Technology has done 
since its twenty-first anniversary in 1951. 


It has expanded considerably during this time, and 
it now offers a very wide variety of technical courses, and, 
each year, more and more students are enrolicd from both 
home and overseas. 


I feel the timé has now come when this great 
industrial Nation has got to increase her productivity by 
every means known to the ingenuity of man. ._To make this 
possible, it is of the utmost importance that thete is an ever 
growing supply of young men, well versed in the necessary 
technical knowledge in all its vast and varied fields. 


The Institute is playing a vital part in achieving this 
end, and it is my conviction that, during the coming years, 
it will continue to help the advancement-of production so 
necessary to our country, and those not blessed with our 
resources. ~ . 


ome ie 

















PRODUCTS: 


Pig tron; Billet, Slab Sheet Bar; Bar, 
Shape, Wire Rod, Rail, Hoop, Plate, 
Hot Rolled Sheet, Cold Rolled Sheet, 
Galvanised Sheet and By-Products. 


FUJTIRON «STEEL CO.,LTD. 


NIHONBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 
Cable: STEELFUJI TOKYO 














Whether you are interested in a group training scheme, special 
See ae eee es er 
The Industrial Division, 

BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGY 


A Division of Cleaver-Hume Press Ltd. 
970 COLLEGE HOUSE, 29/31 WRIGHT'S LANE, KENSINGTON, 
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‘Tis rare Perique, 


that so perfects 


Three Nuns 


As the comforting clouds of Three Nuns Tobacco 
float lazily into the realms of remembered pleasures, 
reflect awhile on the nature of this fine tobacco. In 
the discs you'll remember the dark centres—the 
black heart of Perique, added by an expert hand to enrich 
and prolong your enjoyment of each ounce of Three Nuns. 
Long, long before Columbus adventured on American 
shores, Perique was being cultivated by Indian Braves 
; 2 ce in what is now the parish of St. James. For only in 


<A s\ this 10 square mile area, some fifty miles above New 
“s 





Orleans on the rolling Mississippi, can this unique 
tobacco be successfully grown. 
Many a pipe of peace did Perique fill, many a Brave 
did it solace. Today, rich and rare, it imparts 
that distinctive aroma which the smokers of 


Three Nuns always enjoy. 
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Picture of a man... 


Everything, in fact, that he needs to know about heat, cold and 
sound insulation : about Newalls insulation service and the 
answers to most of his queries about insulation materials. 


ANU) ‘AN 


It was just such an advertisement as this that 
brought the importance of insulation 

home to him. Perhaps we can do 

the same for you. 


WAY} 


Literature covering every facet of 
insulation and details on how 
best you can use Newalls service 
are supplied free and without 
obligation, on request. 


LN 


¥ 
\\' 


Please ask for any of the following 
NEWALLS HEAT INSULATION CATALOGUE 
NEWALLS COLD INSULATION CATALOGUE 


NEWALLS SOUND INSULATION 
CATALOGUE 


Newalls 


NEWALLS INSULATION COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office: WASHINGTON, CO. DURHAM 


ANY 


Lanlgieen ein 


\) 


\' 


Oa 


... With all the answers on insulation 


epnbersipccats Sean set oH rare cee ote So 


A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION + Offices and Depots at LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE UPON TY NE, 
BIRMINGHAM, BELFAST, BRISTOL & CARDIFF. Agents and Vendors in most markets abroad. 


FORK LIFTS Ca 
FOR HIRE ACh 
STEEL PARTITIONS 


For all. 
purposes 


IN HEIGHTS 
FROM 
7 ft. TO 23 ft. 
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* They can be 


R ; dismantled and 
tepairs and re-erected 


maintenance ; to suit any 
change of plan 
expertly Er 


arri 
“ ted Send for full 
oul details NOW to:— 








Apply : 
ACROW ENGINEERS) LTD., South Whart, Paddi tondon, W.2 
L. LIPTON LTD., Phoenix Works, Lamprell Street, Bow, E.3. . Telephone : AMBasdor 346,09 nes) 
t ‘ ranches at: Birmingh: Li . 
elephone : ADVance 3345 & 2442. Svea - Vinnie - Geataingies . Geman “elanee 
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a ... but now air is 
az harnessed for industry 
i by “BROOMWADE”’ 


Air as a driving power has been ‘in the blood’ of the 
Broom family for many years. For instance, John Broom, 
grandfather of the present Chairman of Broom & 

Wade Ltd., was a Norfolk millwright who achieved a 
measure of fame. Another member of the family owned a 


\\ 


very lovely mill, which is still preserved intact. 


Though few windmills now exist and 






















\\ | fewer still are in operation, air— 
\ Th 

<1 EEN compressed by “BROOMWADE” — 
1 ia is a safe and reliable source of power 


in the industrial life of Britain and nearly 
every country abroad. You will find 
“BROOMWADE?” air compressors and 
pneumatic tools busy on some of the 
world’s largest projects. 





Post Mill at Holton, 
Suffolk, once owned 
by a member of the 
Broom family. 














“BROOMWADE** 


AIR COMPRESSORS & PNEUMATIC TOOLS 





396 SAS 














BROOM & WADE LTD., P.O. BOX No. 7, HIGH WYCOMBE, ENGLAND Telephone: High Wycombe 1630 (10 lines) Telegrams: “Broom”, High Wycombe, Telex. 


£ 


) 


Were nee 


¥. 


124%) 
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Woman in her howrs of ease... 


Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, to continue the 
misquotation. But these hours (when she is, in fact, 
quite easy to please if you know how) are the ad- 
vertiser’s opportunity. The Reader’s Digest offers 
advertisers women—well over two million of them 
—at ease, alert, receptive, and intelligent. 

Altogether, some five million people enjoy this 
magazine each month. Why do they provide such a 
productive market for your advertising message ? 
One reason is that they are comfortably above the 
average ii income—for instance, over a million of 
our readers own their own houses, and nearly a 
million have motor-cars. 

But more important still is our readers’ character. 
The Reader's Digest deliberately sets out to please 
people with inquiring minds, interested in many 
things, receptive to new ideas. Its phenomenal 


. 


NO WONDER 


success—over a million sale in Britain, a world sale 
of over eighteen million—is the measure of the 
opportunity it offers to the advertiser who has 
something to say. Its readers really read it—pick up 
each issue many times as they browse through its 
articles. There is ample evidence that they read the 
advertisements, too. And they are exactly the kind 
of people, better informed than most, whose 
example is apt to influence their friends. 

It is because of the character of its readers and 
their pleasure in reading it that The Reader’s Digest 
is one of the great advertising media of Britain. 


OVERSEAS. International editions, 27 of them, cover key 


export markets. The British exporter can book space in London 
and, usually, pay in sterling. 


I’S CALLED 


The Reader's 


MAGAZINE FOR READERS WITH 


A GUARANTEED 1,100,000 
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MUMM’S THE WORD! 
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An economist 


is a man who spends a bit more on 
initial costs if thereby he can save a lot 
on maintenance, 

:., the man who specifies 


LEAD flashings & weatherings 


LEAD SHEET AND PIPE COUNCIL, LONDON, S.W.1 * 





LEAD 


Flashings are strips of Lead Sheet used to exclude rain 
from the junction between a roof and another part of the 
structure — for example, where a roof is penetrated bya 
chimney stack or pipe or where it abuts a wall, and 
around roof lights and similar projections. 


Weatherings are coverings of Lead Sheet to parts of 
a structure that need protection to prevent the 
penetration of rain — for example, coverings to cornices, 


"Ss door heads, canopies and similar surfaces. 


Tel: Whitehall 4175 


Let us be rank... 


Good cigarettes, we believe, have long been expensive 
enough. That is why we were determined not to allow the re- 
cent increase in the tax on cigarettes to raise the price of 
Abdulla NUMBER SEVEN VIRGINIA. 

Abdulla NUMBER SEVEN are sill four shillings for 
twenty. We are forfeiting much of our normal profit. That is 
our contribution: and for your part we have asked you to 
accept an infinitesimal reduction in the length of your cigar- 
ettes. A reduction of one millimetre, less than half the thickness 
of a matchstick—so minute, in fact, as to be unnoticeable. The 
quality of the cigarettes remains unchanged . . . superlative 
as always. 


NUMBER SEVEN VIRGINIA 
4/~ for 20 


| “ABDULLA > } {MAKE THE BEST VIRGINIA® °| 


107 








































‘To 
remind you... 


that if you have a vacancy to fill, junior or 
senior, skilled or unskilled, you should get in 
touch with The Officers’ Association. This 
organisation is an Employment Bureau, and 
it has on its books much promising material. 
If The Officers’ Association introduces a man, 
you may be sure that he is a candidate of 
complete integrity, potentially suited for that 
particular job, and well worth interviewing. 
Next time you have any vacancy whatsoever, 
why not first try The Officers’ Association? 
Ring them at ABBey 2556, or write to 
Dept. P.2, The Officers’ Association, 
Windsor House, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
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the NEW ‘Triple-cut’ 
DUNLOP 
FORT 


motoring’s greatest 
tyre value... 


PE EIOE 


Ss anna arias 
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st : 
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THE DUNLOP FORT has long been 


DON’T RU Y a established as the best value in tyre safety, tyre 


reliability, tyre life. The new Dunlop Fort is 


= © « designed and built to the same high standard of 
Dictating Machine : 


quality but has the added advantage of the 


« 9 ‘Triple-cut’ tread, a feature which makes for 
until you’ve read... bats : | 


even greater safety, increased road holding, 





snes hn . “y Nyx “ 
AStae" a) 5s Cp tend Seog em 
sh fr Ses eer Eee PEP Bais ~ 





pas Sali? it ene grat Be 


is 
Pg 


more silence on the road, longer and more 


‘ B i Eee Ss t Bus 1 ness As se t even wear. For modern motoring conditions 
i i nce Sh orthand” there is no better tyre and it is well worth 


the little extra it costs. 


Hyak 


—a FREE, comprehensive book that will tell you all you 
need to know about the most versatile electronic office aid 
that has ever been invented. 


be 
3, 
a 
4 
bY 


¢, 
2 





FIND OUT JUST HOW a compact, 
streamlined miracle of effici- 
ency that weighs under 12 Ibs., 
costs very little to buy and almost 

: 3 nothing to run, can save you 

y time and overheads and release 
you from routine trivialities. 

Increase your secretary’s output 

by 25%, for just 50 Guineas complete. 


—POST OFF THIS COUPON NOW- 


To:— GRUNDIG (Great Britain) LIMITED, Dept. E. 
Publicity & Showrooms: 39/41 NEW OXFORD STREET. LONDON, W.C.1 
Trade enquiries to: KIDBROOKE PARK ROAD, LONDON. S.E.3 
Please send me without obligation a copy of your FREE BOOK entitled 
“BIGGEST BUSINESS ASSET SINCE SHORTHAND” 








TUBELESS OR 
WITH TUBE— 
Name.. WHITE OR 
BLACK SIDEWAL 
Address | L 




















“Electronics Division Gus Purification & Chemical Co. Lid. 


sem |IN A CLASS BY ITSELF! 
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Aerial view of 


THE HOME OF ~~ 
yVALPAMUR PAINTS 










) t. ( For fifty years The Walpamur Company Limited, at 
ul RADI their vast works in Darwen, Lancashire, have made 
SN y 


‘Wamur prog 
———— 


paints, enamels and varnishes of the very highest 


quality to meet every conceivable need. Meticulous 
control at each stage of manufacture makes no small 
contribution to the international reputation these pro- 
ducts have earned and their acceptance as the standard 


by which others are judged. 





BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
MANUFACTURERS OF PAINT 


THE WALPAMUR CO LIMITED 
DARWEN & LONDON 


Depots and Branches throughout the Country 





Sa A ee aan 
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latex 


Pointing is easy now. Paints 
made with Dow Latex are easy 
to apply, fast drying, have no| 
point odor. They dry to a tough, | 
scrubbable finish, yet rinse out | 
of brush or roller with plain | 
water. 














Si ei Sieg ae oe eee TS ETE mI ee 
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The Best Snow awaits you in ia Re deemetion 


please apply to your TRAVEL 
SWITZERLAND vce: 
, .. Another example of Dow Notional Tourist Office, 


at work with industry tomake The Country that offers value for money —_*9® Stn, London, W.C.2 
better products for you. 


Latex is just one member of the 

large family.of Dow plastics that | GODFREY 

is bringing color and conven- | 

ience to your everyday living. 

Hundreds of other basic chemi- 

cals and magnesium, the world’s 

lightest structural metal, are also A W7S 
supplied by.Dow to manufac- | 





turers throughout the world. Here | 
is chemistry working with industry | 


in the continuing search for im- | Europe’s first name in Car Rental 
proved methods and materials, | 


improved products for you. CAR RENTAL ot Winter Rates 


For more information about Dow 


products, contact your repre- TARIFF 1. TIME and MILEAGE 

sentative in England or write to | 

sentative in Englond or write 10 TARIFF 2. NO MILEAGE CHARGE 
Whichever is cheaper 


| ANNUAL AND SHORT- 
| TERM CONTRACT : 
| RENTAL 
7 ECCLESTON STREET, = 
LONDON, S.W.! 
R. W. GREEFF & CO. LTD., Telephone: SLOane 0022 


Garrard House, 31-45, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2 





you can depend on DOW PLASTICS 








GODFREY DAVIS 
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The Five Year Itch 


OVERNMENTS of this country are subject to a malady which 
might be called, with apologies to Mrs Miller, the five year 
itch. When they have been in office for about that time 

they are attacked by their supporters for being too like their opponents, 
and by their opponents for being too like their traditional selves. This 
itch is now upon the Tory party and Government. At Llandudno, this 
week, little Conservatives have been bracing themselves to tell big 
Conservatives, although in the politest possible Conservative way, that 
they look to them like a lot of damned socialists anyway. The com- 
plaints have not reached the un-Conservative stage of open revolt. In 
Thursday morning’s debate on Suez the conference’s only display of 
anger was against one brave Arabophil, and on Thursday afternoon a 
revived and impressive Mr Butler actually got a much better reception 
than last year. But the clear undercurrent of muttering at this year’s 
conference is that, unless the Government can show itself more differ- 
entially conservative, Labour is going to win the next election. The 
awkward thing about this charge, from the Conservative leaders’ point 
of view, is that the second part of it may well be true. 

If the belief spreads among a sufficient margin of insecurely attached 
voters—as it is spreading at the moment—that there is little to choose 
between a Conservative and a Labour government, then Labour is 
aimost certain to get back into power when the country next goes to 
the polls. This is partly because the voter who is asked to declare 
himself against one of two parties which look pretty much the same’ to 
him will almost invariably declare himself against the party of whose 
government he has had most recent experience ; that is the natural 
law of the swing of the pendulum. But it is also partly because Britain 
is still, at this stage of its history, a basically Labour-inclined country. 
A majority of the electorate still considers itself to be working class, 
and this majority is not split by communist blandishments, on the one 
hand, or by Catholic religious loyalties on the other. The only other 
area of Europe of which this can be said is Scandinavia, and there 
socialist governments have been in the normal order of things for a 
quarter of a century. In order to overcome this disadvantage, a Tory 
government in Britain needs to set up something which it might call 
a Conservative dynamic, which its opponents will call a Conservative 
myth, but which an independent newspaper can perhaps best call a 
vote-winning Conservative image. 

The one thing that is certain is that this cannot be a really “ conser- 
vative ” image in the sense that colonels at Llandudno may understand 
the term. To that extent the so-called middle-of-the-roaders in the 
present Government are undoubtedly right. You cannot create the 
image the Conservatives need by dreaming dreams of conserving 
imperial greatness. You cannot create it in foreign policy by saying 
with the prophet Ezekiel: “ I am against thee, Pharaoh king of Egypt, 
the great dragon that lieth in the midst of his rivers,” and sending a 
gunboat—because everybody knows that you jolly well cannot. And 
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you cannot create the image at home merely by new 
measures to annoy trade unionists and placate the so- 
called middle-class vote—because the maggin of float- 
ing voters you need to attract are probably trade 
unionists themselves and certainly still regard them- 
selves as working class (even though they may not do 
so much longer if living standards continue to improve). 
So it is in other fields thatthe Conservatives’ dynamic 
or vote-winning image needs to be sought. Broadly 
speaking, there are three such fields ; and the Conserva- 
tive leaders, to give them their due, now broadly recog- 
nise them. What they do not always recognise are the 
peculiar difficulties attached to each. 

The first possible image, and the one from which the 
Conservatives gained great advantage at the last election, 
is that of the party of expansion : the party which says 
that it is going to double the standard of living in a 
generation if it is maintained in office. This is still 
the Conservatives’ wisest, and most appealing, card to 
play ; certainly the party must never again fall away 
from this path into the narrow avenues of timid pro- 
tectionism—and there are signs of its recognition of 
this, both in its recent monopolies legislation and in its 
readiness to go forward to freer trade in Europe. 

The only trouble about this image as the party of 
expansion is that it has recently begun to clash with 
the Conservatives’ second desirable image, which is 
that of the party which can do most to contain inflation. 
A year ago it was possible to debate the question : which 
would the people prefer, an economy in which real 
incomes continue to increase by 3 or 4 per cent a year, 
but in which prices also increase by 3 or 4 per cent a 
year, or one in which production increases more slowly 
but prices are held more steady ? But now the answer 
has been given, from abroad. If British prices continue 
to increase by 3 or 4 per cent a year, or by significantly 
more than the prices of our competitors overseas, it is 
going to be impossible to keep on pushing up Britain’s 
real income, whatever happens to Britain’s production. 
It is going to be impossible because, if British prices 
go on rising, then fears of a devaluation of sterling will 
rise too ; and once fears of a devaluation of sterling 
come in at the window, the foreigners’ willingness to 
hold sterling as an international currency, a willingness 
on which depends a considerable part of our standard 
of life as a banking nation, goes incontinently out of the 
door. This is a relatively new, and distressingly tech- 
nical, discovery ; the problem of reconciling it with 
Mr Butler’s image of an economy kept constantly full 
out for expansion has been the main problem of policy 
before the Conservative leaders in the past year. To 
give them their due again, they may now be on the way 
towards a solution, by a process of trial and much error. 
A balance of payments surplus of £144 million in the 
first half of this year does something to suggest it. 

But there remains the problem of reconciling this 


compromise policy, in turn, with the Conservatives’ 


third desirable image : the image which portrays them 


as a more efficient and “ business-like” party than 
Labour. And it is here, surely, that the Conservative 
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leaders should re-examine the very obvious change jp 
their propaganda policy since the Cabinet was reformed 
last Christmas. It is here that the Llandudno taunt 
that the Conservative leaders look exactly like the 
Socialists is not only a justified taunt, but a precise 
description of what Sir Anthony Eden and Mr Mac- 
millan seem in fact to have been trying to do. Every 
time that Mr Macmillan says that he is not quite sure 
whether the Conservative policy of dear money really 
works and how undoctrinaire he might be about re- 
imposing building or import or other controls, 
every time that Sir Anthony suggests that he is 
relying on trade union co-operation to secure wage 
restraint when he is really relying on the credit 
squeeze, one should weigh the effect not only on 
economic confidence among the bankers of Zurich, but 
also on party political attitudes among electors at home. 
It is to the electorate at home that the Chancellor’s and 
the Prime Minister’s speeches have been directed. 
Unfortunately, the main effect on them, one must 
suggest, has been to leave the impression (an impression 
that has certainly been spread overseas) that Conserva- 
tive control over the economy is no firmer than Labour’s 
was, that modern conservatism and modern socialism 
are much of a muchness. 


7. 


Perhaps, of course, they are. Perhaps the image of 
the Conservatives as the “ more efficient” party has 
always been a false one, and it is a service to destroy 
it. Certainly, too much emphasis should not be laid, 
even at Llandudno, on the drawbacks of the Prime 
Minister’s and the Chancellor’s recent speeches ; it is 
basic policies, not public relations attitudes, that really 
matter. But the impression remains that while policies 
have been moving slowly in the right direction (witness, 
again, that £144 million surplus), public relations have 
been moving too quickly in the wrong one. There is 
some evidence, in short, of three streams of Conserva- 
tive economic thinking—and of speaking—today. 
There is the|stream represented by the gunboat Tories 
of Llandudno who would like Conservative policies to 
be wholly different from Labour’s welfare state policies 
in all respects, and to appear so; that way lies Con- 
servative electoral defeat through annihilation. There 
is what might be called the Eden-Macmillan stream of 
thought, which wants Conservative policies to be 
different from Labour policies, but to be made to look 
as emolliently like them as possible ; that way lies Con- 
servative electoral defeat through lack of any distinctive 
image and through the normal swing of the pendulu™. 
And there is what might be called (although Mr Butler 
might not welcome the definition) the Butlerite strea™. 
which wants Conservative policies to be rather like 
Labour’s welfare policies (though without the envy and 
distortions in them), but which wants the differenc:s 
to be emphasised in all discussion ; that way, if at @!!. 
lies Conservative électoral victory. The test of the 
Llandudno conference is whether it has been capable «i 
appreciating these subtle distinctions. 
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Moscow’s Agonising Reappraisal 


Ce about what really went on during the 
Russian and Jugoslav leaders’ “ holidays” in the 
Crimea must wait unsatisfied ; in public at least, both 
Marshal Tito and Mr Khrushchev are keeping their own 
counsel, There is no evidence that the two sides made 
up their minds to fall out openly ; nor, on the other 
hand, is there amy suggestion that they reached any 
agreement. But even if they got no further than laying 
their respective cards flatly on the table, the meeting 
may prove to have been of great significance for com- 
munism throughout the world. 

Presumably the Russians dropped some heavy hints 
that it might be better for all concerned if the Jugoslavs 
could concentrate more on cultivating their own garden. 
If so, the hints do mot seem to have been taken. Com- 
munist party delegations bound for Belgrade to study 
Jugoslav methods and experience are almost treading 
on each other’s heels. The day after Marshal Tito’s 
return to Belgrade a Bulgarian mission agreed to renew 
collaboration with the Jugoslav communists ; no con- 
venient diplomatic pretext was found to postpone the 
arrival of the important delegation of Italian com- 
munists that is now in Jugoslavia; next Monday the 
doubting Hungarians, led by their party boss, Mr Gero, 
will arrive; later in the month the Rumanians, who 
ostensibly made their peace with Marshal Tito last June, 
will also turn up on his doorstep. 

The ideas which began to burgeon in Eastern Europe 
after the Soviet party congress last February and have 
since been assiduously: cultivated by the Jugoslavs are 
evidently surviving the douches of cold water thrown 
on them by the Russians. But it must not be assumed 
that they are having an equal success in each country. 
They have in fact cracked the monolithic uniformity 
of the block. Everywhere, it is true, there is evidence 
that the communist rank and file and the intellectuals 
are in ferment. But in the party juntas there are con- 
flicting emotions ; after all, men accustomed to take 
their cue from Moscow and to the protection of the Red 
army or the pelitical police are bound to view askance 
ideas that threaten to undermine these bulwarks of their 
existence. Thus, the naturally headstrong Poles, with 
their strong anti-Russian traditions, are boldly experi- 
menting with startlingly fair (by communist standards) 
trials in Poznan, and debating hotly in Warsaw about 
the need to give their national parliament a bigger role. 
At the other end of the scale the cautious Czech bosses 
appear to be giving as little ground as they decently 
can to the new “ liberalising ” ideas. In between, the 
Hungarians, who since Stalin’s death have experi- 
mented with “ new courses” in a more eye-catching and 
erratic way than anyone else, are running true to form. 
They have sacked Mr Rakosi, but replaced him by 
another old Stalinist. In a macabre ceremony, they 
have just reinterred with pomp and ceremony Rajk 
and three others executed in 1949 for allegedly con- 


spiring with President Tito ; but the leader of a Hun- 
garian co-operative delegation just returned from 
Jugoslavia has been far from fulsome in his comments 
on the Jugoslav scene. 

It is a confused, and confusing, picture. The ferment 
in the communist world really arises out of the argu- 
ment about the extent to which communist regimes can 
follow their own bent, rather than the Soviet example, 
in their “socialist development.” In theory this argu- 
ment is carried on at a suitably elevated ideological 
level and to the greater glory of Marx and Lenin. In 
fact, however, it is not too cynical to say that the chief 
protagonists—the Russians, the Jugoslavs, and the satel- 
lite communist parties—are mainly guided by very 
much less lofty motives. For the satellite leaders it is 
primarily a question of how best to maintain their rule 
over restive peoples. For the Jugoslavs it is principally 
a question of ensuring the continuance of their pain- 
fully won independence. For the Russians, it is partly 
a question of maintaining their pre-eminence as the 
exponents of communist dogma, with all the more 
mundane advantages that accrue to this role (for if 
communism can no longer be spread so easily by force, 
the possibilities of fraud remain), but very largely a 
simple question of power politics ; the party bosses in 
the Kremlin are also the rulers of Russia, who look 
upon Eastern Europe as a cordon sanitaire that must 
stay under Soviet control to protect Russia’s western 
frontiers. 


* 


All the parties to the argument have one thing in 
common—they want to preserve communism. All are 
agreed that any essays in “liberalisation ” should stop 
short when they threaten the monolithic “ dictatorship 
of the proletariat” ; there is all the difference in the 
world between criticism that is “ Party-like” and 
“ advantageous,” and criticism that is “ anti-Party,” 
“ undisciplined ” and “ liberalistic.” All good men 
must still come to the aid of the Party, and there is no 
question of any “loyal opposition.” Moreover, the 
Russians seem to agree that the tight stranglehold 
which Moscow kept on the satellites in Stalin’s day was 
a mistake and they have removed some of the more 
irksome signs of their control. 

Marshal Tito’s desire to give the satellite leaders 
lessons on how to run a communist state successfully 
and safely (with courses on decentralisation, workers’ 
councils, and so forth) might damage Russia’s position 
as the fountain head of communist wisdom without 
weakening its position on the international stage. 
(Incidentally, it looks as if the Poles might now have 
something useful to teach the Jugoslavs about fair and 
open political trials.) Indeed, although the Russians 
seem unable or afraid to accept this, an exchange of 
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ideas on how to run a communist regime more 
efficiently and make it more palatable to the general 
public without risking a return to “bourgeois” 
politics could have the welcome effect, to the 
Russians, of strengthening the whole system. If, how- 
ever, any of the satellites should grow so bold as to 
balk at their economic dependence on Moscow and to 
argue ungratefully that this is not outweighed by 
economic benefits received ; if, too, they should start 
to jib—as some of them are already reported to be 
doing—at the increasingly close integration of their 
economies, then the Russians might well have reason 
to take exception to Jugoslav activities. 


* 


But in the long run the crux of the matter—and this 
concerns the west as well as the communists—is the 
demand implicit in the Jugoslav case: namely, that 
communist countries should be free to act indepen- 
dently abroad as well as at home. The Russians preach 
the idea of “ peaceful co-existence ” between two rival 
blocks. The Jugoslavs, on the other hand, maintain 
that the whole idea of blocks is a mistake ; blocks are 
a threat both to world peace and to the independence 
of the smaller powers, while the right to be neutral is, 


in their view, a guarantee of both. Unlike the Russians, — 


they do not brand western socialists as mere “ oppor- 
tunists.” They claim the right to mix freely or hold 
aloof as they see fit. To the Jugoslavs all this is insepar- 
able from their ideas on independence in domestic 
policies. Freedom to play their own neutral role is not 
enough—much though they no doubt enjoy the prestige 
this gives them. What they seem to be working for is 
Russian recognition of the right of all communist coun- 
tries to take independent decisions in foreign policy, 
and they want this because nothing less will really 


permanently guarantee their own independence of 
Moscow. 


Yet it is hard to imagine that even the most 
“liberal” among the Russians would willingly accept 
these Jugoslav ideas. They talk a great deal about 
“ proletarian internationalism,” but usually in a con- 
text which suggests that the phrase-is simply a 
respectable-sounding euphemism for Soviet control 
over the international alignments of the regimes of 
Eastern Europe. But the fact is that independence in 
domestic policies cannot be divorced from indepen- 
dence in foreign policies, since a dose of one inevitably 
inspires a hunger for more of the other. At present the 
ultimate guarantee of Russian control over Warsaw, 
Prague and the rest is the presence or proximity of 
the Red Army. This is acceptable to the communist 
regimes because, although it adds to their unpopularity, 
it is also a vitally important safeguard against internal 
revolt. 

But if these regimes really go on developing along 
more “liberal” lines ; if the people come genuinely 
to believe that the excesses of the political police are 
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a thing of the past ; if living standards really improve. 
and if people no longer feel that their country’s 
economy is being twisted to serve Soviet ends—then 
one of two things may happen. The regimes may 
collapse under pressure from the forces that their 
“ liberalising ” policies have set free ; it has yet to be 
proved that a “ dictatorship of the proletariat” can 
survive without repressive apparatus. Or, alternatively, 
the communist leaders may come to feel that they are 
strong enough to stand on their own feet and that the 
Red Army has become more of a liability than an asset ; 
they may come to feel that their forcible alignment with 
Russia on the international stage remains a major 
stumbling-block to their acceptance by the people they 
govern. 

All this is, necessarily, speculation. But it does 
suggest some of the reasons why the Russian leaders— 
or some of them—view the spread of Jugoslav ideas 
and influence in Eastern Europe with such misgivings 
and why they are anxious to go slow on “ destalinisa- 
tion” in the Soviet block. So far they have doubled 
the roles of Russian power politicians and missionaries 
of communism. But under the pressure of Jugoslav 
ideas, an incompatibility between the two roles is 
becoming more apparent. Although the attitude of the 
under-developed countries of Asia towards communism 
is most strongly influenced by the success or failure 
of the Chinese communists, there is no doubt that the 
visible Soviet hegemony over Eastern Europe and the 
consequent belief that other communist states must 
inevitably be subservient to Moscow (or to Peking) is 
a great hindrance to the further spread of communism. 
If this hindrance were removed the appeal of com- 
munism could be much greater. 

There is, however, no evidence yet to suggest that 
the leaders of Russia are prepared to allow communism 
this advantage. The really agonising choice that the 
communist leaders in the Soviet block today are trying 
to decide concerns the future of the “ destalinisation ” 
policy. Is it safe to go on with it ? Or would it be 
more prudent to stand still ? Is it even possible at this 
stage to stand still? If fear and reaction govern the 
answers to these questions, then the status quo in 
Eastern Europe may be preserved, but communism’s 
attraction throughout the world will without doubt be 


‘diminished. 





Free Trade With Europe 


A number of items in this week’s “ Economist ” 
discuss the proposal that Britain should join a free 
trade area in Europe. A Business Leader on page 
155 analyses the trade that would be affected. Two 
Notes of the Week on pages 120 and 121 examine 
the present reaction to the proposal in this country 
and in Europe ; and a dispatch from our Ottawa 


correspondent on page 145 sets out the Canadian 
point of view. 
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Halt a Nettle? 


HE Government has made up its mind to be brave 
ta rent control, but not quite as brave as one 
had hoped; there is to be “ progressive” instead of 
outright abolition of it. Just how progressive it will 
be was not made quite clear by Mr Sandys’s statement 
at Llandudno on Thursday. He could not be entirely 
clear. He was, after all, speaking before a party con- 
ference and not before Parliament. But, according to 
report, the draft of the Bill to be presented to the next 
session of Parliament has already been drawn up. This 
may mean that more details of its terms will leak out 
in the next few days or weeks ; and some fears about 
its adequacy may be dispelled. Even so, the reform 
of rent restriction is so tremendously important a piece 
of social legislation that there are some things that need 
to be said about it straightaway. 


* 


The first point to make quite clear is why rent reform 
is necessary. Mr Sandys’s speech on Thursday showed 
that the Government can see the nub of the problem ; 
but it is not so clear that it has appreciated one over- 
riding political point that needs to be got across. The 
main misfortune of the fact that 10 million of the 13 
million houses in England and Wales are rent-controlled 
is not simply that control is causing a substantial pro- 
portion of the nation’s stock of houses to degenerate 
into slums (although that is bad enough), nor simply 
that the system is unfair to small landlords (although 
the hardships of some of them are real), nor simply 
that different tenants are thereby forced to pay entirely 
different rents for the same type of accommodation. 
The real social evil is that the whole pattern of housing 
standards, which are perhaps the most essential feature 
of different generations’ standards of life, is being dis- 
tcrted by control. In Mr Sandys’s own words, “ people 
with young children have to double up with their in- 
laws, just because others are holding on to cheap rent- 
controlled houses with more room than they need.” 

This is the point the Conservatives should stress. 
The system of rent control is a wholesale subsidy against 
the generation which wants to get married and build 
up a family, and against people who have to move in 
an automative age—in favour of a select class of (largely 
middle-aged) people who are holding on to far more 
accommodation than they need in enjoyment of squat- 
ers’ rights. It is principally for this reason, or it ought 
to have been principally for this reason, that the Govern- 
ment has decided that “sooner or later, the vicious 
circle has got to be broken.” Unfortunately, it seems 
(o have plumped for later, rather than sooner. 

_ Mr Sandys’s aim, as declared at Llandudno, 
is ““ progressively to abolish rent control altogether.” 
His wish to be known as the Minister who 
scotched this snake cannot be doubted. The big 
question that remains unanswered yet is whether this 


progress to abolition is to be written into the Bill in 
Parliament’s next session—as a principle of progress 
was written into last year’s bill about council housing 
subsidies—or whether the Government is merely 
counting upon progress at the slow pace promised by 
the relatively minor abolitions which it has decided are 
already politically possible. This latter pace would not 
be fast enough. Under Mr Sandys’s scheme the first 
five million houses from which rent control will be 
lifted are those which, although subject to control, 
are at present owner-occupied ; the only effect of this 
control has been to discourage owners from letting, 
and it is fantastic that this pointless discouragement to 
economic use of house room was not lifted immediately 
after the war—which is not, of course, Mr Sandys’s 
fault. 

Secondly, the Minister envisages that houses which 
are now let should be freed from control when they 
become vacant ; there is undoubtedly a real principle 
of progress here, but this will not in any way speed up 
the rate at which the houses concerned become vacant, 
and therefore available for letting to the house-hungry 
on the waiting lists. Thirdly, and very discreetly, Mr 
Sandys told the conference that “it may also be desir- © 
able to de-control a slice of the higher valued houses.” 
It may indeed. It is to be hoped that Mr Sandys has 
not been coerced about this by the shorter-sighted wing 
of the cabinet. The rent-controlled houses and flats 
with a high rateable value are often those that are least 
fully-occupied at the moment ; many of their tenants 
are better off spinsters or bachelors or childless families 
from the middle class. There is both a better economic 
case, and a less frightening political case, for freeing 
them than for any other class of property. 


* 


There remains the “large number of houses ” which 
Mr Sandys considers, for political reasons, “ must, for 
the time being, remain controlled.” For these, the 
Government has decided, “ new rent ceilings must be 
fixed.” They are to be ceilings which will “ bear 
some reasonable relation to current values and main- 
tenance costs,” but which will contain “ safeguards to 
protect tenants against unduly abrupt increases in rent.” 
This may mean a sizeable increase or a very small one 
or (if the permitted increases are tied to rates and 
repairs) virtually no easing of the log jam at all. At first 
sight, the formula could portend just another familiar 
bite at the mouldy turnip—with, since the aim of 
eventually abolishing control altogether has now been 
set down, a vague promise of more bites, and with them 
more political clashes, progressively to come. 

It may seem hard to rebuke the present Government 
for doing only a noticeable fraction of its duty, when 
previous governments have done no part at all of theirs. 
But the social shadows cast by rent control are still so 
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immense—stretching in all their injustice and waste 
across the whole balance of living standards as between 
generations, across the proper use of scarce resources 
as between new housing and other forms of investment, 
and across the whole problem of industrial mobility— 
that fractional measures cannot be enough. The Bill 
now promised by Mr Sandys will be acceptable on only 
one condition. This is that the parts of the reform 


Jobs for 


OTH the civil service and the teaching profession 
have been protesting this week that they are not 
getting enough of the sorts of graduates they need. 
Civil servants and teachers have hurried to say why: 
obviously, they say, industry is skimming off more of 
the best young brains in the country by paying more 
for them. Yet, strangely enough, there is no obvious 
or precise information on this point. Each year some 
20,000 men and women graduate from a British 
university—three-quarters as many again as before the 
war—but as far as national records go they then dis- 
appear into thin air. This week, however, a semi-official 
report throws some light on the matter.* 

Under the auspices of Political and Economic Plan- 
ning, the Government Social Survey has made a large- 
scale inquiry into what happened to men who graduated 
in arts, science or technology at a university in Great 
Britain in 1950. In the autumn of 1954, one out of 
every two of these men were invited, through the post, 
to answer a variety of questions about themselves— 
questions ranging over schooling, university record, 
subsequent occupations and salaries. The completed 
analysis relies on answers from nearly 4,000 of these 
men, or 30 per cent of all men graduates in the three 
faculties in that year. It is quite a good sample, as well 
as being a large one ; just over a half of the men in it had 
read arts, just Over a quarter science and the remain- 
ing one-fifth technology—roughly the same proportions 
as are doing these subjects in the universities today. 
The main distorting factor is that the effect of the war 
years was still being strongly felt in the university world 
even by 1950; half the men who graduated that year 
had been drawing ex-servicemen’s grants, as many as 
one in five were aged twenty-six or over, and about 
the same proportion were married in or before that 
year. But the figures are likely to be a very fair guide 
to general trends. 

Where did the graduates find their first jobs ?. They 
went into four main streams. Industry attracted 30 per 
cent of them ; school teaching nearly a quarter; the 
civil service, the next largest employer, took 9 per cent ; 
and nearly as many went into a commercial occupation 
such as retailing, accounting, insurance or banking. 
Between them these four main streams of employment 





* Graduate Employment. 
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that are interim measures should be specifically recog- 
nised to be interim, and legislatively declared to be so. 
In other words, the term between now and the date 
of outright abolition of control should be set down in 
black and white immediately, together with the rent 
increases permitted, in the clauses of the ‘Bill itself. 
This is the point on which liberal pressure on the 
Government should now be brought to bear. 


Graduates 


absorbed some two-thirds of the total ; Tables I and II 
show what kinds of graduates they took. 

The picture is broadly the one that the casual observer 
might have expected. The civil service took more than 
a third of its non-science graduates, but considerably 
less of its science and technology graduates, from 


TABLE I 
THE MAIN STARTING EMPLOYMENTS FOR GRADUATES 





Civil In- 
Service dustry* 


Com- 
merce 


All Grad- 


Teaching 
I bid uates 





Total in sample 342 | 1,168 | 925 296 


3,961 
Schoc ling: 
Public and In- 
dependent. . 24 
Grammart ... 66 
Other 10 
Iniversity: 
Oxford and 
Cambridge . 19 i 
London 34 16 19 
Other English. 3l Se ele exh ae 
Welsh & Scot- } 
tish 16 30 9 19 


faculties: 


Arts 37 mn | 3 | 9 | 58 
7 | 
3 





51 zs 28 
Technology... 12 43 2 20 








* Mining, Oil, Manufacturing, Building and Public Utilit 
{ Including Scottish Secondary. 


TABLE II 


WHERE THE FIRST CLASS HONOURS MEN WEN]! 





Arts Science Technolog, 


A of all 
Grad 
uates 


“eo Of 


o/ of (/0,0F aM 
Firsts 


Grad- 
uates 


Employment Firsts 





Civil Service & 
Local Govern- 

ment 25 
Industry .... 28 
Teaching .... 7 
Commerce. ... l 
Other Occu-. 

pations .... 25 6 
Universities. . | 15 
No Paid Em-. . 

ployment... | j 18 


100 100 " 


100 100 
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Oxford and Cambridge ; in both arts and science it got 
more than its fair—by which is meant average—share 
of graduates with first class honours. Industry drew 
graduates from much the same schools and universities 
as the civil service, but took relatively fewer arts students 
_and also fewer first class honours men among them ; 
‘wo out of every five graduates it recruited were tech- 
nologists, and here it got its fair share of the best brains. 
The men who went into teaching were most likely to 
have been to a grammar school and quite likely to have 
taken their degree—and not got a first—at a Welsh or 
Scottish university. Commerce attracted mostly the 
public school boy who had passed out from Oxford or 
Cambridge with a second or lower degree. 

The last two lines of Table II show an important 
additional point about the -first class honours men ; 
two-fifths of these top graduates in arts, and one-third 
of them in science, either got university lectureships 
or stayed in “ no paid employment ” (which often meant 
university research studentships). This was true par- 
ticularly of the Oxford and Cambridge firsts, who were 
less attracted to industry than the provincial firsts. 

What salary is required to attract a graduate ? The 
starting salaries of all these graduates of 1950 averaged 
£464. As the figures do not all relate to one and the 
same time, there must be some caution in comparing 
rates paid by different employers. At the top of the 
list of best paying jobs, however, came the oil 
industry, which started 47 graduates with an average 
salary of £533. Second, and doing nearly as well, came 
schoolteachers—although presumably mostly a year 
later, after getting a teaching diploma. Also in the 
groups of employers giving high starting salaries, 
averaging £500 or over, came mining, the armed 
services and the universities. The civil service, along 
with manufacturing industries, ranked as an average 
starter. More important than these jumping off points, 
however, is the question of what the men could expect 
to earn once they were established in their jobs. 

By the time the salaries of these graduates of 1950 
were next recorded, in 1954, three-quarters of them 
had been working for at least three years. There had 
been some reshuffling in the pattern of employment, 
but no major alterations. Some graduates were doing 
their national service ; the universities had increased 
their share ; and so, too (perhaps rather surprisingly), 
had teaching, by taking graduates from industry and 
commerce. By this time the average salary had 
increased from £464 to £678 ; a quarter of the men 
Were earning over {800 and a quarter less than {600. 
Table III shows what different employers paid. 

The top name in that list is rather staggering. The 
slogan that appears to emerge is “ join the armed forces 
and get rich quick” ; it should be tempered with the 
reminder that many of these career servicemen had 
Seen several years’ war service before taking a degree. 
Some way below the armed services, in second and third 
places, the oil and mining industries which had given 
high starting salaries were also paying well—nearly 60 
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per cent more—in 1954. The rest of the picture is 

patchy. But although schoolmasters and university staff 

had started well, they had started late, their annual in- 

crements were small and they had dropped in the scale 

by 1954. So, too, had the scientific side in the civil 

service, although (an oddity this) the few technologists 
TABLE III 


SALARIES IN 1954 
(Average for all Graduates £678) 























Above Average Below Average 
| No. of Av. No. of | Av. 
| Grad- |Salary* Grad- |Salary* 
| uates £ ' uates f 
Armed Servicest 53 | 1,000 Public Utilities 59 | 673 
eS 50 | 825 | LocalGovt.. | 134 | 671 
Mining....... 49 | 815 | Teaching 
Manufacturing 786 741 (maths. and | 
Research Ass 5 i 733 science) ... 262 668 
Building ..... 68 | 725 Civil Service 
Civil Service (scientific) . 197 667 
{non-scient.) 121 | 712 Universities . 161 654 
Consultant En- Teaching 
gineers..... 39 | 700 (other than 
Miscellaneous maths. and 
Occupations 120 | 686 science) ... 626 653 
Commerce... . a0: | Ge Paws. . ach 117 623 
Press, Publish- The Churches | 138 379 
ing, etc. ... 67 | 678 } 
* Taken as the median so that one half of the graduates in each 
employment were receiving salaries higher than the average 
and the other half were receiving less. 


+ Excluding men doing National Service. 


TABLE IV 
CHANGES IN SALARIES 1954-56 





| Autumn 1954 | Present Day 





Armed Services : £ i £ 
Basic Pay to which should be 
added £340 for married officers | 
and {200 for unmarried officers; 
there is also a ration allowance 
of £80 in cash or kind 
Army Captain .........+.<.- 530-712 695-912 
RN Ldonten@et. ..<<< cvecces | §92-657 547-803 
RAF Flight Lieutenant ..... | 530-748 657-912 
Aseny Malet... iccctcsecee | §60-1,000 | 1,058-1,277 
Civil Service : 
Assistant Principal ......... 555-—1,000 605-—1,055 
Princigeh. .6icdicovssis cade 1,345-1,620 1,375—1,950 
Assistant Secretary ........ | 1,700-2,200 2,000-2,600 
Local Government : 
Assistant Solicitor .......... 690-900 743-1,000 
Architectural Assistant ..... 650-775 707-861 
Teachers: 
Graduates with diploma .... 546-821 675-1,100 








* Very similar scales for Lieutenant-Commanders and Squad- 
ron Leaders. 


it employed were doing better there even than those 
in industry. The law and the church stood at the 
bottom of the list. 

Within the different employments, older men were 
being paid more than younger men, the public school 
boy a trifle more than the grammar school boy, and 
those in employment for the full four years more than 
those who had gone on studying. The survey shows, 
however, that the class of degree affected the salary 
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much less than the subject in which it was taken. A 
first was worth about {25 a year more than a second, 
which in turn was worth £10 more than a lower degree. 
But—a significant pointer to the age—a technologist 
with an ordinary degree commanded more pay than a 
man with a first in either arts or science. On average 
the technologist got £741, the scientist £686 and the 
arts man £654. 

These, then, are the figures. Since 1954, as Table 
IV shows, salary scales for teachers and government 
officials have been raised, as also have those of the 
apparently already fortunate serviceman. So, presum- 
ably, have average salaries for graduates in industry ; 
but not necessarily by more than those of these public 
servants. How, then, can one explain last week’s annual 
report of the civil service commissioners? This 
revealed, with some alarm, that although the scientific 
side of the civil service (which, according to Table III, 
is a relatively depressed occupation for new entrants) 
is apparently getting more or less enough recruits, the 
non-scientific side (which, according to Table III, pays 
more than the average for graduates, although 
admittedly slightly less than manufacturing industry) 
has run into a recruiting crisis. 

The explanation no doubt lies partly in the sorts of 
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people the various branches have been used to getting 
in the past. Scientists may still be coming forward in 
adequate numbers partly because of the attractions of 
government research laboratories for those who want 
to do pure research ; the administrative civil service 
and the senior branch of the foreign service, which 
have so long been used to taking their pick from the 
cream of available talent, may have been hit not 
so much by relative salary deficiencies as by what 
might be called a change in zeitgeist in the last 
two or three years. The picture conjured up by a civ!) 
service career—security, a pension and (in the foreign 
service) escape from England—has grown less attrac- 
tive ; that conjured up by industry—limitless expansion, 
a technological revolution, and (more meretriciously 
expense accounts—has grown more so. This is no 
bad change for the Elizabethan age. But as Elizabethan 
England needs its administrators as well as its educated 
industrialists, the remedy required seems obvious: it 
is not that Whitehall should change its standards to get 
a bigger share of the present pool of graduates ; it is 
that more graduates are needed in total. It is on this, 
above all, that the main emphasis, after reading this 
report, should be laid. At every stage of our education 
this is the theme song: we need more of it. 





Notes of the 





Week 








Free Trade Reactions at Home 


HE proposals for freer trade with Europe, which Mr 

Macmillan and Mr Thorneycroft so courageously 
Jaunched on to the open waters of public comment last 
week, have picked up an astonishingly fair initial political 
wind behind them. It is no secret that the Government 
was at one time frightened of an adverse political reaction 
both from the right and the left. From the right had come 
warnings that freer trade might be a vote-loser (because of 
its effect on protected industries) and a party-splitter 
(because of its effect on imperial preference). So far, how- 
ever, apart from a few cries from the cotton industry (which 
politicians now regard as always crying about something 
anyway) the sort of industrialists who are important in Tory 
party counsels—and finances—seem to have been on 
expansion’s side; the opportunities and the challenge 
which the project presents to British industry are discussed 
in detail in an article on page 155. As for the imperial 
preference school among Tory MPs, their reaction to any 
trading proposal has long been unpredictable. But some of 
them, at least, seem to have decided that what they call 
“extending the well-tried doctrine of preferences into 


Europe” should be regarded as an emotively good thing. 
just as Gatt is regarded as an emotively dirty word. 

The danger of opposition from the left had originally 
seemed to be in two factions: in the trade unions, which 
have hitherto been instinctively protectionists, and among 
the sort of Labour intellectuals who once called the 
Schuman coal-steel pool a “ plot.” To date, however, the 
unions’ attitude to the project seems to have been rather 
akin to their attitude to productivity: \some of their leaders 
have become interested in the matter (Mr Geddes and Mr 
Sam Watson have emerged as advocates of a full scale 
common market), and the rest are inclined to regard 3 
as one of those vague pieces of liberal expansionism, which 
they May suspect at bottom but feel they probably cannot 
in general decently assail. The danger of opposition from 
Labour’s left wing intellectuals had seemed to be increased 
by the fact that some of their high priests have lately come 
to realise that there is a D-mark problem rather akin to the 
perennial dollar problem, and have been inclined to wan! 
to meet it by their usual formula of restrictionism. But 
these ideas apparently have not bitten very deep. Ther: 
1s now on the table of the House of Commons a Labou 
back bench motion (with some eighty odd signatures) urging 
Mr Macmillan towards the sort of ceutious advance 0! 
which he has now decided, and a Conservative back bench 
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motion (with ninety odd signatures) urging precisely the 
same thing ; the two motions have secured the support of 
, surprising number of both intellectuals and pseudo- 
intellectuals from the extreme left and right. Mr Macmillan 
and Mr Thorneycroft have handled the initial public rela- 


s approach to this project very well indeed. 


Europe’s Cautious Welcome 


UROPE’S first reactions to the Government’s proposals 
}- ior freer trade with Europe have been cautious. The 

posals have been welcomed in France and Germany, but 
with the reserve born of so many disappointments with 
British policy in Europe. Many commentators are waiting 
inxiously for the views of British industry and the political 
parties. Some of those Europeans who have been aware 
f the slow change of op.nion within the British cabinet 
and civil service during the past year have allowed their 
hopes to rise a little, but until these first declarations evolve 
into a clear decision and action, scepticism will persist. 
Much will turn on British behaviour and statements at the 
Council of Europe and at the Assembly of Western 
European Union. 

There need be no doubt of the welcome which will greet 
a positive British decision. Though the project for a con- 
tinental common market now seems nearer fulfilment than 
it has for some time, French doubts are still painful, partly 
because French industry will suffer from competition even 
more than British, but partly too because of fear of German 
dominance. British participation will make it easier for 
France to join a wider market, for im the economic, as in 
the political field, France has long desired British partici- 
pation in Europe to offset the power of Germany. 

German opinion has none of these doubts about the 
common market. Industry hardly reciprocates British fears 
of German competition, and it looks forward to great oppor- 
tunities in a wider European market. Indeed, perhaps the 
most significant objections from the Germans come from 
those who feel that a European common market does not 
go far enough, and look towards a wider liberal world 
market. It is Euratom, the other half of the European 
bargain between Dr Adenauer and M. Mollet, to which 
there is strong German opposition, both from industry and 
within the cabinet. There are fears that the Euratom 
authority, and through it, France, will strangle development 
and exercise an unnecessary and inhibiting control over 
German industry through its control of supplies of materials, 
Here too Britain could, if it wished, assuage doubts and at 
the same time acquire a still more influential position in 
Europe, by a bold offer and commitment to supply 
materials and knowledge to Euratom. 


What Negotiation Means 


A last the principals in the Suez dispute are teetering 
on the brink of negotiation. In both Europe and 


Egypt dichards are dubbing this advance a retreat, but 
Negotiation neither should nor need be synonymous with 
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capitulation. What matters is that there should be a balance 
of negotiating power, and, although the Egyptians hold so 
good a card—the canal itself—that they may reckon flexi- 
bility unnecessary, the maritime nations are not devoid of 
strength. For them, the essentials are that they should stick 
together (which they now look like doing) and that they 
should acquire the support of the Asian exporters and 
importers via Suez who sense the danger of failure to estab- 
lish some checks on an ambitious dictator. Iran, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, Pakistan and India all fall within this class now that 
they are sure Britain and France do not mean to use force. 

The latest events in New York have added to Mr 
Hammarskjéld’s prestige as Secretary General. By 
arranging a private meeting between the Foreign Ministers 
of Britain, France and Egypt to discuss some “ points of 
procedure,” he broke the ice for truly informal meetings. 
(The “secret” sessions of the Security Council are held 
in the presence of at least seventy people). Before this 
promising development, the Security Council debate had 
been noteworthy chiefly for two speeches. Mr Shepilov 
proposed that a settlement should be worked out by a com- 
mittee so constituted as to imply prefabricated stalemate ; 
all who remember frustrating postwar experiences in Berlin 
and Vienna must shrink from such a prospect. Mr Dulles 
reaffirmed his stand of mid-August that Egypt’s physical 
act of seizure had “aggrieved and endangered” other 
nations, and that a means must be found—and one more 
practical and specific than Egypt’s vague “system of co- 
operation ”’—to insulate the canal from the politics of any 
single nation. 

Most British misgivings about the Secretary of State have 
been laid to rest by his speeches last weekend and on 
Tuesday in the Security Council ; but anxiety was very real 
during the weeks in which, after suggesting the Users’ 
Association, he seemed to be discarding, one after another, 
the various weapons at its command, ending up with the 
one key one: the withholding of dues. By the time he had 
said both that American shipowners must be free to pay 
their dues to Egypt if they wished, and that the United 
States could afford to be aloof in what was at bottom a 
quarrel between ex-empires and an ex-victim of occupation, 
many Europeans felt that he had dimmed all hope of 
true negotiation by discarding not only his remaining cards, 
but theirs. This week, they are reassured ; and the essen- 
tials of the Suez problem are again to the fore. 


A Soldier’s Blessing 


N Wednesday, at the Royal United Services Institution, 
Field-Marshal Montgomery took his annual look into 
the crystal ball at the shape of wars to be avoided, and gave 
his customary forthright advice to “ our political masters ” 
on what to do. Essentially, the advice is the same as it 
was: the focus is on nuclear air-power, singly controlled, to 
restrain the enemy or strike him down if he attacks, with a 
shield on land of “ powerful, compact fighting divisions of 
ali arms,” possessing “their own organic atomic fire- 
power”; a basic condition is instant readiness without 
reliance on mobilisation ; and the emphasis for policy is 
on complete unity—of arms, services, allies and ideas. 
It is only too easy to see how different this picture is from 
the present facts, despite Nato. That is Field-Marshal 
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Montgomery’s function, as Nato’s elder statesman, 
to bé the gadfly. His recipes offer no guide to what 
separate allies should do with their resources—which 
is Britain’s problem, whether to try to shoulder all 
the kinds of defence burdens or to leave some of the 
heavier loads to others. Nor had he time to do more 
than glance at the problem of réadiness for small wars, 
which the comings and goings around Suez have put under 
the spotlight—though he does, topically enough, insist that 
“the disturbance to the life of the nation should be as little 
as possible.” His assumption all the time is that, by their 
unity, their central control and the proper use of science, 
the western allies can achieve “immense economies and 
saving of effort.” 

How this “far less expenditure of wealth and effort ” is 
to be achieved is not made at all precise. Indeed, the Field- 
Marshal’s insistence now on the role of the navy points the 
other way: having given a soldier’s blessing to air-power, 
ever since he started to look ahead to World War III, he 
now blesses sea-power, both to seek out and destroy 
submarines and to deliver nuclear missiles from “ mobile 
bases.” He does no sums, and his simple answer to the 
question of economy would be “ unselfish solidarity” (he 
gives his blessing, too, to a united Western Europe). No 
doubt, as always, this famous commander-astrologer-gadfly’s 
prognostications, above all perhaps his belief that most 
battles must now be nuclear, will provoke great argument ; 
but, again as always, they throw into sharp relief what is 
not being done. 


No Pence for the Farmers 


T is no surprise that the Government has refused the 
farmers’ request for a special price review. Mr Heath- 
coat Amory had already warned farmers during the recent 
wage negotiations that they could not this year expect to 
receive immiediate compensation for a rise in the wages bill. 
No doubt some farmers secretly hoped that the wet harvest 
would soften the Minister’s heart. But it is clear—and the 
farmers’ union has itself accepted the principle—that bad 
weather cannot be made the excuse for increasing guaranteed 
prices any more than good weather (should it ever occur) 
would justify the reverse process. 
The Government decision is being widely interpreted as 
a “toughening ” of its attitude towards agriculture. So in 
a sense it is ; but there is no basis at all for the “ dismay ” 
voiced by the farmers’ union or the accusations that the 
agricultural guarantees are being undermined. All that the 
Minister has done is to repudiate the foolish error of his 
predecessors in allowing increased costs to be an automatic 
trigger for an immediate and equivalent increase in prices. 
Quite apart from present economic needs, it is time this 
notion was firmly knocked on the head. The farmers are 
not in any real sense being sent empty away. They are 
merely being told to postpone their claims until next 
February’s regular price review—when all relevant factors, 
including the recent wages award and the effect of the 
weather upon farm incomes—can be taken into account in 
a comprehensive settlement. This is clearly the right 
approach, while by contrast the rush tactics of special price 
reviews (which ought now to be abolished) makes yet harder 
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the tricky task of combining stability for the farmer with 
justice to the taxpayer. Meanwhile, Mr Heathcoat Amory 
has shown his good faith by offering to revise the erratic 
working of the fat cattle guarantees in a way which wil! be 
immediately helpful to fatstock producers. Farmers might 
reflect that they have for once a Minister who knows how 
to combine firmness and generosity. 


Half-Pay on Retirement ? 


HE Labour party conference at Blackpool faded away 

last Friday, still on a note of starry-eyed (if persistently 
nervous) hope about party unity, but once again with what 
may yet be the party’s most attractive proposal for the next 
election protruding at the end, From this final session of 
the conference, and from the latest Fabian Society tract, 
has come encouraging evidence of some new and construc- 
tive thinking on retirement pensions. Mr Crossman’s 
speech at Blackpool gave only the roughest sketch of the 
proposed national superannuation scheme, on which a fuller 
statement, probably under the title “Half-pay on Retire- 
ment,” is promised for next year. The Fabian tract, written 
by a group of trade unionists, is more specific but still pro- 
visional. The outstanding feature of both is a breach with 
the flat-rate principle of national insurance ; it is proposed 
that contributions and benefits should be related to income. 
The minimum “ floor” provided by the national insurance 
pension should be replaced by an elastic cushion. The 
question of who should provide the financial stuffing and 
who should control the funds was left open at Blackpool, 
though the suggestion that the cost should be met by the 
Exchequer was wisely ruled out in advance. The Fabian 
writers propose a fixed rate for employers (5 per cent of 
the wage paid), a variable rate for employees to suit their 
preferences and circumstances, no Exchequer contribution. 
and a common fund “earmarked for use in the public 
interest”—an irrelevant formula imparting, no doubt, a 
warm Socialist glow to the faithful. 

The prospect of yet another tier added to the complex 
structures of social security may seem rather appalling, and 
the details of the Fabian plan are open to criticism. (S: 
is its Curious assumption that no worker can or should be 
expected to do any independent saving whatever.) But the 
line of thought opened up by these proposals deserves to 
be welcomed and followed. There are two reasons for this 
One is that the idea of state encouragement of saving for 
old age deserves to be extended and tidied up, as a priorit\ 
social service. Secondly, private pension schemes are 
spreading, and a good thing too. But so long as they remain 
wholly private and watertight they form both a genera! 
barrier to industrial mobility and a particularly severe handi 
cap to the middle-aged or elderly worker seeking 
employment. One may doubt whether nationalisation (with 
a steamroller running vengefully over the “top hats”) is 
the best way of making pension rights transferable between 
jobs ; but they must be made transferable in one way Or 
another if an ageing community is to preserve the necessarv 
minimum of economic suppleness. And the flat-rate 
principle for contributions and benefits is overripe for the 
dustbin. Looking ahead, one may hope that the shift 
of sentiment shown by these two Labour initiatives will go 
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further, making possible a reform yet more necessary for 
economic mobility and at least as important for welfare ; 
the provision of differential unemployment insurance, at any 
rate for skilled workers in the first month of unemployment, 


Polish Ups and Downs 


RECIPITATE Changes in leadership throughout Eastern 

Europe have led to a natural but dangerous application 
of over-simplified labels. Thus, the resignation of Mr 
Minc, the Polish economic wizard, is hailed as the downfall 
of a Stalinist. It is expected to pave the way for the return 
to power of Mr Gomulka, who had been purged as a Titoist, 
and this in turn will no doubt be hailed as a “liberal ” 
victory. Yet Mr Minc once had a more “ liberal ” reputa- 
tion than his colleague ; it is the postures they assumed, or 
were compelled to assume, at a later stage that have now 
been made into symbols. 

Mr Minc gained his reputation for intelligence and 
independent thinking as Poland’s chief economic planner 
did he not, at first, accept the offer of the Marshall Plan ?). 
But that very reputation made him vulnerable during the 
witch-hunt after the break with Jugoslavia ; this may well 
explain why he felt it necessary to attack Mr Gomulka 
when he was on his way out. Mr Gomulka never 
forgot, and the scalp of his former colleague was apparently 
one of the conditions he named for his return. Though Mr 
Minc has been ill for some time, his official resignation is 
clearly part of the price exacted. It seems unfair, however, 
to use him as a scapegoat for the evils of too rapid indus- 
trialisation. His original plans were much more modest ; 
the targets were raised under Moscow’s dictation. 

Mr Gomulka, who became head of the party as a result 
of the massacre of its former leaders by Stalin and Hitler, 
enjoyed no “ liberal ” reputation in his first years of power, 
when the Polish opposition parties, particularly Mr Miko- 
lajczyk’s Peasants, were being crushed. Yet, in eclipse, he 
has become a national martyr. Sincerely believing in the 
slogans about “ different roads to socialism ” to which other 
communists paid mere lip service, he sided with Marshal 
Tito after 1948 and had the courage to stick to his guns. 
He owes his miraculous survival to his former colleagues’ 
reluctance to stage a trial for him and to Stalin’s timely 
death. Subsequent changes in Moscow and the reconcilia- 
tion with Marshal Tito made his return almost inevitable. 
Poland’s rulers were aware that a man who was by now 
popular both in the party and in the nation at large, would be 
less dangerous within the government than outside. He 
was evidently able to drive a hard bargain. 


Signor Nenni Throws a Spanner 


l' the two Italian socialist parties ever succeed in joining 
forces, one almost feels that it will be in spite of them- 
selves. The latest spanner in the works, thrown by Signor 
Nenni, is a new agreement between his party and the Com- 
munists, It is a weaker affair than the 1946 “unity of 
action” pact which it supersedes. It is called simply a 
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“ consultation agreement ” ; it recognises that the situation 
has changed since 1946, and that the two parties cannot 
“ co-ordinate ” their activities as they used to do ; the per- 
manent machinery set up to ensure joint action is to be 
dismantled, and in future the two parties are merely to 
“consult” about common problems as they arise from 
time to time. 

The exact significance of the new agreement is not yet 
clear—perhaps not even to those who signed it. Signor 
Nenni, it appears, was pushed into it by some of his 
colleagues ; and, much to the annoyance of the Communists, 
he has since written an article in Avanti minimising its 
significance. His attitude seems to have some justification ; 
yet it is unlikely to soothe the ruffled breasts of the Saragat 
socialists. They have been demanding that Signor Nenni 
Should break his connection with the Communists com- 
pletely ; instead they find that this connection has been 
freshly spelled out and at first sight it seems small consola- 
tion that it is less firm than before. 


* 


Perhaps the Italian socialists’ search for unity would be 
a less nerve-racking affair if too much had not been expected 
too quickly after the two party leaders met at Pralognan in 
August. Nearly ten years of separation, with one party 
enjoying the fruits of office and the other stuck in the 
political wilderness, have bred not only bitterness but 
sharp differences. Many of Signor Nenni’s colleagues are 
extremely loth to break completely the links with the Com- 
munists which originally brought about the split between 
the two socialist parties. Many Saragat socialists, on the 
other hand, are extremely unwilling to give way to Signor 
Nenni’s demand that they should abandon the governing 
coalition and join his party in opposition. Yet common- 
sense and the Italian political facts of life strongly impel 
both parties towards each other. Many of the rank and 
file have accepted this earlier and more realistically than 
their leaders. Both parties are supposed to be holding 
congresses next month} the rank and file may then push 
the leaders into more determined efforts to overcome the 
admittedly daunting obstacles to reunion. 


African Advice for Strydom 


MEETING Of 400 African leaders from all over South 
Africa might have proved a mere platform for the 
airing of grievances: the remarkable thing is that it did not. 
The conference, which ended last weekend, was the first of 
its kind. Called by the Inter-denominational African 
Ministers’ Federation to discuss the Tomlinson Commission 
plan for the development of the Bantu areas, it provided a 
representative picture of African attitudes to apartheid. Its 
conclusions were surprising only for their moderation. 
Refuting the theory that South Africa is faced with the 
choice between complete integration and complete 
separation of European and Bantu, the conference advocated 
a halfway policy of inter-racial co-operation which would 
neither threaten the survival of the white man nor deny the 
African his basic human rights. Both the principle of 


apartheid and the plan for its implementation were rejected. 
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The conference protested against the policy of segregating 
the African within reserves and, on the practical level, con- 
sidered the Tomlinson plan for intensive development of 
the reserves economically unsound. 

On this second point, the views of the African leaders and 
the South African government are not far apart. The 
government has plucked the apartheid rose from the 
Tomlinson report unscratched by the financial thorns ; the 
principle of separate development has been accepted, but 
the £104 million needed to develop the Bantu reserves has 
not been pledged. In this equivocal decision, the govern- 
ment has been fully supported by the Dutch Reformed 
Churches, who have now settled themselves comfortably on 
the fence with this remarkable definition of their attitude 
to race: the Church “ accepts the unity of the human race, 
which is not annulled by its diversity. At the same time it 
accepts the natural diversity of the human race, which 1s 
not annulled by its unity.” In contrast the African leaders, 
in calling for a united front against apartheid, need neither 
plausibility nor ambiguity. And although their concept of 
co-operation still needs a lot of clarifying, it holds more 
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A Hole to be Filled 


s long ago as 1944 the Teviot committee on dentistry 
A gave what it itself called “an alarming forecast” 
about the number of dentists in Britain unless recruitment 
were improved by vigorous measures. The outstanding 
factor, the committee pointed out, was that the bulk of the 
dentists admitted to the register under the special provisions 
of the 1921 Act were then over 45 years of age. 1: would 
therefore need an exceptionally high level of recruitment 
to fill the hole that would be caused by the retirement of 
these older dentists, let alone increase the profession's size. 

Now the remaining “1921 Act” dentists are twelve 
years older, and another committee under the chairmanship 
of Lord McNair has reported (Cmd 9861) in even more 
alarming terms than the Teviot committee. In the next 
ten years some 8,000 dentists will have retired—roughly 
half the register’s present strength of 15,800. The increase 
in the number of students in the last year or two 1s not 








promise than do the sterile dogmas of their present rulers. 


enough to make good both this loss and the low level of 





Two Evenings 


A ROVING correspondent reports: 
On arrival outside the Empress Hall 
for the public meeting of the People’s 
League for the Defence of Freedom last 
week, leaflets were pressed into the 
hands of the audience entitled “This 
is Liberalism.” On the way out we 
received other leaflets, this time saying 
“ Mosley Speaks.” Which may or may 
not (probably not) be significant, but 
was certainly rather tactless. The main 
declared > objects of the League are a 
“Fight against Trade Union Tyranny, 
Arrogant Bureaucracy and Government 
Ineptitude,” to which has been added 
Opposition to monopolistic trading: the 
last got almost no applause from the 
audience, the first a great cheer. 


The moving spirits on the platform 
were two frustrated Liberals, 
Edward Martell and Lord Moynihan, 
and one former Independent Member 
of Parliament, Mr W. J. Brown, who 
has been also a white-collared trade 
union leader and a Labour member 
before becoming a television star. The 
audience seemed to be predominantly 
upper-middle class conservatives, with a 
majority of stern-looking ladies in hats, 
a sprinkling of retired military men, and 
a lot of business men of the sort who 
always call themselves plain and blunt. 
Their reactions to the speeches indicated 
that they were those for whom the Con- 
servative Party is insufficiently con- 
servative: the New Poor, or those who 
see themselves as such if something is 
not done pretty quickly. The main bond 
between all these was dislike of the 
Welfare State—figures given by Mr 
Brown about the amount spent in recent 
years on public education, which might 
seem encouraging to anyone concerned 


Mr, 


in Kensington 


about the country’s future, were greeted 
with evident horror—and, much more 
important, real fear and hatred of the 
trade unions. The most specific “ re- 
forms ” suggested by the League are to 
put back the unions to their position 
before 1906 with regard to the liability 
of their funds to damages as a result of 
strikes by their members, and to declare 
illegal all strikes not supported in a 
secret ballot by fifty per cent of each 
union involved. Unfortunately, any 
lingering hope that the League might 
develop as a genuinely liberal pressure 
group (in fields where the unions need 
a counter-pressure group) must vanish 
as a result of this meeting ; like all $uch 
movements the League is attracting sup- 
port only from the extremes. It is true 
that the platform stood by the official 
line that the reforms are for the unions’ 
own good, but this was widely regarded 
as a disingenuous attitude and did not 
meet with very much approval. 

Mr Martell dropped some dire hints 
that many of the more conservative 
resolutions put down for the Conserva- 
tive conference at Llandudno were 
inspired by the League, and the possi- 
bility of the League’s submitting candi- 
dates for Parliament was subtly implicd 
(Mr Brown’s name was mentioned here). 
There was a vague threat that if the 
Conservatives did not play ball the 
“ anti-socialist ” vote might be split. But 
while comparisons have been made 
between this group and the Poujadists 
in France, they should not be stressed. 
For one thing, the League has no leader 
of sufficiently low stature ; for another, 
the audience, despite their obvious fear 
of the unions, had none of the power of 
an angry class. They are probably not 


badly enough off to be really militant: 
and as yet they have no policy, only some 
objectives. It remains to be seen how 
much of a nuisance they make of 
themselves at Llandudno. 


* * * 


Two days later the Empress Hal! 
democratically lent itself for a very 
different event: a pageant and rilly 
organised by the London District Com- 
munist Party. The pageant itself was 
much as might have been expected, with 
revolutionary figures from London's 
past appearing in under-rehearsee con- 
fusion. The big event of the evening 
was a speech by Mr Harry Pollitt, who 
has now become the eminence grise 0! 
the British reds, after for so long being 
their premier chameleon. He has just 
come back, a prophet new inspired, {rom 
a visit to China, of which he gave 4 
glowing picture. More interesting, 
although not surprising, were his exhor- 
tations to the members to work as much 
as possible with the re-Bevanised Labour 
Party, as he saw it. This one-sided 
declaration of love will bring more pain 
than pleasure to the Labour Party ; uv! 
it certainly cannot embarrass them 4° 
much as the adherence of the Leazue 
could the Conservatives. The saduest 
and silliest impression left on an im):!- 
tial observer by these two evenings ‘v2 
that of two groups doing their bes: (© 
ignore each other’s opinions—althov: 
each can hire the Empress Hall in 0"¢ 
week, get a similar-sized audience 4 
collect a similar sum when the ha * 
passed round (the Communists got £ ~ 
the League £635). Perhaps they sho! 
each be condemned to listen to — 
other’s speeches for a long period. | 
would serve them right. 
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recruits during the war. It is certainly not enough to bring 
the ratio of dentists to the population—at present 1 to 3,273 
people—up to the level of other western countries (1 to 
2,790 in Canada ; I to 2,000 in Norway ; and 1 to 1,667 
in the United States). 

The main obstacle to a bigger profession, the McNair 
committee found (like the Teviot committee before it), is 
the apathy of the public. People still think a dentist’s work 
js unnecessary—until they have toothache. But though 
awareness of the importance of dentistry to health and 
efficiency is an essential foundation for an expanding pro- 
fession, a bigger demand for treatment will make the short- 
age of dentists worse unless steps are taken immediately to 
find additional dental students—the committee suggests an 
annual entry into the dental schools of 1,000 students, 
compared with a maximum: of 650 at present. This will 
be a formidable task, not made any easier by the attitude 
of existing dentists. A great deal of the prevailing dis- 
content can be put down, in the opinion of the McNair 
committee, to the drop in the average earnings of dentists 
in their middle age. Payment by items of treatment works 
out badly for the older or more careful dentist who works 
more slowly than a younger man and cannot fill so many 
teeth at a sitting. But the committee merely recommends 
a review of the system of remuneration ; it does not itself 
suggest a method that could both preserve incentives and 
professional independence and reward care and experience. 
A quicker and simpler way of finding the extra students 
would be to canvass the girls’ schools. The committee 
points out that in the Scandinavian countries 30-40 per 
cent of dentists and dental students are women, whereas 
in this country the proportion is under 10 per cent. Here 
should be a fruitful field for new recruits given the right 
propaganda and the new outlook on dentistry that the 
committee looks for. 


Second Thoughts in Iceland ? 


N spite of the victory of the advocates of complete 

demilitarisation in the Icelandic elections, there is now 
some hope that the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation may 
be able to keep its American-staffed base at Keflavik. At 
the time of the elections it was argued that the Americans 
ought to go because there was now little danger of a sudden 
war and because Iceland had joined Nato in 1949 on con- 
dition that it would be expected to provide bases for its 
allies only in time of war. Little weight was apparently 
attached to the North Atlantic Council’s argument that the 
development of atomic warfare had made Iceland an essential 
link in the network of radar defence which stretches from 
the distant early warning line (DEW) in Canada through 
Thule, Iceland and Norway. Nor was the government 
deterred by the fear that if the Americans left this strategic 
air-base swept, garnished and unoccupied, the Russians 
might be able to move in whenever it suited them. 

However, after the recent visit to Rejkjavik of Mr Lester 
Pearson, who no doubt expounded Canada’s strong interest 
in the matter, the Icelandic government’s tone seems to have 
altered. Mr Jonsson, the foreign minister, who has just 
Visited Washington to arrange for formal negotiations with 
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the Americans next month, told a press conference that “ it 
is clear to us that circumstances have changed since 1949 
and it is definitely one of the problems of today to try and 
cope with and meet the present situation.” This is a 
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distinctly more hopeful line, and it seems possible that if the 
Americans are prepared to cut down their armed forces to 
a minimum and install as many civilian radar technicians as 
possible, the base may yet be saved. 


Same Again for the Dutch 


HE longest cabinet crisis in Dutch history has crawled 
; to its end after seventeen weeks of wrangling. Unless 
a last-minute hitch develops, the outgoing cabinet, who as 
caretakers bridged the hiatus, can drop their portfolios— 
and pick them up again. The old and new governments 
came from the same pod: even the names are largely un- 
shuffled. Dr Drees, the Labour Prime Minister of the last 
government, again heads a broadly based coalition of the 
two major parties plus two of the smaller parties. The only 
straw in the wind is that the Catholics have lost their lead 
of one over Labour: the two parties now have control over 
five ministries each. The sixteen portfolios of the last 
cabinet have been telescoped to fourteen; Professor 
Romme, the Catholic leader, again prefers to remain outside 
the cabinet ; Mr Luns, a Catholic, is Foreign Minister, and 
—a feminine triumph in Holland at last—Dr Klompé is in 
charge of social affairs. 

Several variants on this coalition have been put forward 
in the course of the long drawn-out negotiations. Extra- 
parliamentary cabinets were suggested ; so were various 
coalitions excluding one or other of the major parties. No- 
body had much faith in these ideas. Eventually the sheer 
fatuity of lacking a government, particularly at a time when 
major international decisions are imminent, gradually forced 
both Labour and the Catholics to water down their 
demands. Previous attempts at compromise had foundered 
on the basic issue dividing the two parties—whether or not 
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the state should assist individuals to build up personal 
capital. Once again it had to be recognised that as long as 
the electorate remains so evenly divided, each party has to 
compromise as best it can. Finally, Mr Burger, leader of 
the Labour party in the lower chamber and the fifth cabinet- 
maker to try his hand, had to sort out the claims of the 
smaller parties. The Anti-Revolutionary party held up 
progress by insisting on two seats in the cabinet: they have 
won the day but possibly at the expense of the Liberal 
party, who have not now joined the coalition. 

Since the end of the first world war, elections in Holland 
have never produced more than a narrow shift in power. 
The country has managed very well without political land- 
slides ; but the Dutch must wish that their rulers were 
guicker at finding compromises. 


Francs in Time 


HE surprising success of the French National Loan looks 
at first sight like another indication of Frenchmen’s 
regained confidence in their country’s material future. The 


loan produced {£320 million, more than twice the amount™ 


originally expected, in half the allotted time. In judging the 
response, however, it must be remembered that the terms 
were exceptionally favourable. The investor gets § per cent 
and a guarantee against inflation as well, since his bonds have 
been tied automatically to an official index of stock exchange 
prices. This may have been a greater attraction for investors 
than the patriotic appeal of contributing to the cost of the 
Algerian war. Still, the fact remains that sometimes in the 


past the most inviting terms have proved powerless against - 


fears bred by inflation, while in this case the small savers 
apparently flocked in undaunted. (Big business investors 
had an additional incentive, as heavier taxes were the alter- 
Native to a successful loan.) This success should help the 
government in its struggle to keep the franc stable. M. 
Ramadier, the Minister ‘of Finance, has claimed that 
budgetary expenditure will be covered until the end of the 
year and that short-term credit will be tight for some 
months. 

Experts, however, are still worried about the future and 
some of their misgivings have actually been strengthened. 
One is about the growing burden of the national debt ; the 
cost of servicing has already jumped from £132 million in 
19§2 to about £300 million in the current year. The other 
concerns the effect of this latest loan on other borrowing for 
productive investment. Though the government has decided 
to provide easier credit for investors, any loans floated in the 
near future will have to compete with the government’s 
generous terms. 

The greatest danger, however, is that this palliative will 
h: taken for a cure. The idea is already spreading in the 
parliamentary lobbies that the loan makes it unnecessary 
for M. Ramadier to pursue his Herculean task of balancing 
next year’s budget. The receipts from the loan, after all, 
were only equivalent to this year’s exceptional expenditure 
on Algeria. The danger of inflation is, in fact, still mount- 
ing. Despite all the government’s delaying devices, the 
official cost of living index rose at the end of September to 
within 0.8 of the figure of 149.1 which would bring about 
an automatic five per cent increase of the national minimum 
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wage. In the coming weeks M. Ramadier will have to bring 
all his “ brinkmanship ” into play to avoid going over the 
precipice of inflation. 


Another Way with Comprehensives 


EHIND the scenes both at last week’s Labour conference 
B at Blackpool—where education was a subject very 
much in the air—and, more surprisingly, at the Tories 
local government conference this week, there was appar- 
ently a good deal of talk about a recent book by Dr Robin 
Pedley, lecturer in education at Leicester, entitled “ Com- 
prehensive Education: a New Approach.”* Dr Pedley’s 
proposals are not really new: they have much in common 
with those made by the national executive of the Labour 
Party in 1953, but withdrawn at the subsequent party 
conference. They also resemble the proposals which were 
considered, and finally abandoned, at Croydon last year. 

Dr Pedley’s argument is\that the division of secondary 
schools into grammar, technical and modern should be 
abolished. Instead all children should go to a common 
secondary school until they reached the school-leaving age. 
whether fifteen or sixteen ; and after that those who wished 
could go on to full-time education at a county college. 
Later, when continued education one day a week has become 
compulsory for all, the same college could take these part- 
time students too, for it would be good for each kind o! 
student to be associated with the other. Dr Pedley claims 
for his scheme the further advantages that it would abolish 
selection at 11 plus, which everyone agrees can work very 
unfairly in borderline cases ; that it would mean a more 
economical use of sixth form teachers than at present, when 
the average sixth form class consists of only seven pupils : 
and that young people would find the prospect of continu- 
ing their education in a “ college ” (consisting of both sexes 
much more attractive than the idea of staying on at schoo). 
On the other hand, he claims that his schools would be 
much hetter than comprehensive schools, which he strong!) 
defended in his last book but which he now agrees must be 
too big if they are to produce an adequate sixth form. 

Dr Pedley’s scheme does, however, have one disadvantage 
in common with comprehensive schools: namely, that i! 
generally applied it would destroy much that is good. A 
good school is more than good teachers, good pupils and 
good buildings ; it is also good traditions. It would be « 
pity to throw these into the melting pot by turning finc 
grammar schools (and probably public schools ultimate!) 
into something quite different ; the influence of the sixt! 
form, and of those masters who take sixth form work. : 
valuable all through the school. It could only hold bac! 
the best pupils if they did not come in contact with the 
best teachers until they were over 15. Presumably the 
children would still be “streamed ” according to ability, bu' 
the streaming could not be as fine as it is today because 
the range of ability would be wider. And if the scheme 
failed to get the best out of the clever, it would not eveo 
secure for the rest the “ parity of esteem” that is craved 
It would be no easier to claim equality for different stream: 
of the same school than it is to claim it for different school: ; 
it would still be true that some led to the university and ‘ 


* Gollancz. 203 pages. 13s. 6d. 
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Personal protection is national safety 


To protect his family is one of man’s nobler instincts: to make provision for his old age is just plain 


common sense. To do these things he is turning more and more to Life Assurance—and his needs are met. 


The money which the Life Offices receive in premiums is one of the principal sources of development capital 
for British industry and commerce. In the past four years the annual amount paid in Life Assurance 
premiums has increased by over one hundred million pounds. In this way the people who seek personal 


security through Life Assurance assist inthe well-being and advancement of the Country’s economy. 


L ife Ass ur ance . safeguard of real prosperity 


Issued by the Life Offices’ Association, London. Established 1889 
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TRAFFIC CENTRES 


Two thousand five hundred trains a day pass 

through Clapham Junction station: On the little island of 

Ascension, in mid-Atlantic, there is a busy station too, 

but the traffic is in words not trains. Here Cable & Wireless Limited CLAPHAM JUNCTION 
have an important Relay Station capable of handling 

hundreds of thousands of words a day . . . news on every conceivable subject 


from the state of a market to the score in a Test Match. 











ASCENSION ISLAND by Rowland Hilder, R.I. 


Cable and Wireless Ltd. provides vital facilities 
for Commonwealth communications. It owns a 
world-wide network of 150,000 miles of 
submarine cable which it maintains with a fleet 
of 8 cable ships. It also owns and maintains 
wireless relay stations on the trunk routes, 
operates the overseas telegraph services of most 


This great organisation, although it does not 
accept or deliver cables in this country, is always 
at your service overseas. It is set in motion 
whenever you send a cable from any Post 
Office which accepts telegrams, or from your 
telephone or Telex installation. Cabling is 


very easy, very swift and very sure. A 
of the colonial territories, and cable services in Greetings cable to anywhere in the Common- 
various other countries throughout the world. 


wealth costs as little as 6s. 8d. 
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the best jobs and some did not. Nevertheless, to oppose 
wholesale application of Dr Pedley’s plan is not to oppose 
single experiments on these lines in places where the advan- 
tages might outweigh the disadvantages. 


Slimming in Bonn 


R ADENAUER’S coalition continues to slim. The four 
D ministers who formerly represented the Free 
Democrats, and who remained in office when the bulk of 
their party withdrew its support from the coalition, have 
offered their resignations ; and the breakaway liberal party 
which they set up at the time of the split has warmly backed 
their action. Now the only party in the coalition, apart from 
Dr Adenauer’s CDU and its Bavarian sister the CSU, is 
the small conservative German party, with two cabinet 
seats ; the refugee party, or “ All-German Block,” went into 
opposition some months ago. 

The resignation of the four ministers has been 
interpreted by the Chancellor’s opponents as a further blow 
to him and a mark of the government’s weakness. In fact 
their presence in the cabinet without the support of the 
bulk of their former party has long been an anachronism 
and an irritation to the other coalition parties ; and their 
resignation was prompted by a request from Dr Adenauer 
that two at least should resign. And in the event the 
Chancellor may accept only two resignations and thus 
fulfil his purpose ; but faces will have been saved. In any 
case the FVP (the breakaway liberals) will continue to 
support the coalition with their votes. 

The departure of the liberal ministers should also 
facilitate the generaf cabinet reshuffle which has been 
awaited so long, for it will make it easier to reduce the 
cabinet’s unwieldy size, appease other coalition members 
and perhaps overcome certain personal differences. But 
even if the loss of the liberals is followed, as now seems 
likely, by other ministerial changes, this will not wholly 
solve Dr Adenauer’s cabinet problem. It is the open differ- 
ences within his own party on financial, economic and social 
policy, on agriculture, and on defence, and the personal 
differences which exacerbate them, that have given most 
delight to his opponents. The Chancellor must be pain- 
tully aware of the need to smooth out these difficulties well 
before next year’s elections. 


Prisons in the Public Eye 


| ' is no criticism of the Howard League for Penat Reform 
(o say that much of its annual report is familiar reading. 
For partly perhaps as a by-product of the capital punishment 
controversy, which raised the question of what would happen 
‘o reprieved murderers, the conditions of British prisons 
have attracted considerable public attention. Thus reforms 
Suggested by the Howard League have had a more recep- 
tive audience than would otherwise have been the case. 

At the moment the league is concentrating on reforms in 
log | prisons, where most prisoners serve their sentences. 
These are mainly criticised, first, for their physical condi- 
tons and, secondly, for the repressive resentful atmosphere 
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within them. The league, though by no means ignoring the 
need for better lights and lavatories, has realised that in the 
long run morale is more important and that this depends 
largely on the prison officer’s job being more constructive 
and less purely custodial than it is at present. This, indeed, 
is no more than the prison commissioners themselves have 
long been working for, and have attempted to achieve 
through their training schemes for new prison staff. But too 
often their good intentions have been defeated by the sheer 
size of the prisons, with the consequent rigid regimental 
administrative system, and by the shortage of staff. 

But, as the Howard League has pointed out, much can 
be done within existing prison walls. Prisons, it suggests, 
could be broken down, for administrative purposes, into 
small units, in which the governor can get to know his 
prisoners, who can also be more carefully classified. The 
difficult psychopathic prisoner should be transferred to the 
new institution at Grendon Underwood—when it is built. 
Above all, prison officers should be encouraged to take a 
more personal interest in individual prisoners and to discuss 
their problems with the governors and medical officers—in 
others words, to do the positive job they have been trained 
for. There was a time when all these proposals might have 
fallen on stony ground both within the prison service and 
outside. The most hopeful thing the league is able to report 
is the considerable interest that has been shown in its sug- 
gestions and the willingness to discuss them further. 








Kansas and the Election 


The politicians of the United States have long been 
divided by a multitude of trivial and factitious differences, 
whose pettiness and unintelligibility had become almost 
ludicrous and very mischievous. The factions were 
becoming dwarfed, both in intellect and morals, down to 
the dimensions of the party interests and watchwords 
they embraced. Now that a fresh question has once more 
arisen to divide them, it may be hoped that the feelings 
and the conduct of politicians will imbibe something of 
the dignity and grandeur of the cause at stake. That the 
Slave-holders should cling with passionate vehemence to 
an institution with which they believe that their wealth 
and prosperity are indissolubly bound up, is natural 
enough ; and most assuredly if there ever was a cause 
for which it was worth while to make every effort, to meet 
any sacrifice, to encounter any risk, the question whether 
the Great Young Republic of the West shall extend the 
area of real Freedom or fall under the dominion of Slave- 
owners and be guided by a Slave policy, offers such a 
cause. The strife is now for the moment about to be 
transferred from Kansas to the Union at large. The 
Presidential Election will now be the trial of strength 
between the parties. If Fremont is chosen, his success 
will be owing to the reaction caused by the attack on 
Mr Sumner and by .the atrocities of the Slave party in 
Kansas—and we may hope for a decisive change of the 
Federal Policy in future and a prompt reversal of all 
recent acts. If, on the other hand, Buchanan be the 
victor, there can be only one of two results—either an 
irreparable injury to the morals, the reputation, and the 
progress of the Union—or such a prompt severance of 
the Living from the Dead, as shall stay the extension 
of the moral pestilence, and do full and speedy justice 
on the evil-doer and the evil deed. 


Che Economist 


October 11, 1866 
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Money at War 


HISTORY OF THE SECOND WORLD 
WAR: Financial Policy, 1939-1945. 

By R. S. Sayers. 

HMSO and_ Longmans. 623 pages. 


37s. 6d. 


O fewer than eighteen volumes have 
now been published in the British 
Civil History of the Second World War. 
Their purpose, to quote Sir Keith 
Hancock’s own first volume, has been 
“1o fund experience for Government 
use,” and, the interests of historians 
apart, their main value is as a depository 
of wisdom against the misfortune of a 
future war. This volume is of a different 
order. It is a brilliantly succinct record 
of wartime activity in its prescribed 
sphere and, as such, it takes its place in 
the total war history scheme. But it 
goes beyond that. 

There is, in the first place, a distinc- 
tion in subject-matter. Taxation, 
monetary policy, exchange controls and 
financial diplomacy, unlike the material 
of many of the other volumes, are 
matters of war and peace alike. A study 
of wartime activity retains a_ topical 
interest. But there is also, in this par- 
ticular case, a distinction of style, and 
credit for this must lie with Professor 
Sayers himself and with the editor of 
the series for getting him to undertake 
the work. ‘Taxation, monetary policy 
and the rest are Professor Sayers’s life- 
time study. The role of official his- 
torian has given him a run of the 
Treasury files, but this invaluable benefit 
has in no way inhibited either his 
analysis of the problems involved or the 
freedom of his commentary. He begins 
with a chapter of “straight economic 
analysis” of the problems of war 
finance. He considers alternatives of 
monetary manipulation against the 
method actually followed, examines the 
inflationary content of the Government’s 
short-term borrowing, and passes his 
own verdict on the efficiency of PAYE 
and on the effects on sterling’s long- 
term reputation of having ceased, in the 
war, to be a multilateral currency. He 
summarises interest rate policy since the 
first world war because of its influence 
in the early years of the second. He 
uses outside comment freely, alongside 
the observations of the Treasury and 
the Bank of England, to record its influ- 
ence or to give point to his tale. There 
are briefer comments, too, to sharpen 
the story—and lighten the page—like 
those on the “ best defence” for raising 
Bank rate in August, 1939, and on the 
advantage of having young men in the 
Bank with time to think, in “ striking 
contrast” to the Treasury, starved of 
numbers from the early thirties. 


All this makes for most lively and 
instructive reading even where, in the 
case of internal policies, much is already 
familiar: the definitive role of the 
1941 Budget, the establishment of a 
“three per cent war,” and the tight 
exchange control maintained from 1940. 
In these areas, moreover, besides the 
fresh insights into British financial 
administration, there are many points 
brought to public knowledge for the 
first time: for example, the solid appre- 
ciation of the inflation problem before 
the arrival of Keynes, the decision on 
“three per cent” actually taken in 
October, 1939, and the existence in the 
Bank of a blueprint of exchange control 
from as early as 1937. 

Internal policies, however, occupy less 
than half Professor Sayers’s book. Their 
logic was comparatively simple, and 
though quantities changed and adminis- 
trative forms also in some degree, the 
policies themselves were largely settled 
by 1940. The external problems that 
occupy the remainder of the book, on 
the other hand, changed and grew as 
war went on, and were never settled. 
Moreover, they were highly complex. 
India and Egypt, the southern Dominions 
of Canada, as well as the United States, 
each presented its own special difficul- 
ties. Yet they were also interlinked and 
policy at one point affected policies else- 
where. At the London end, the same 
small group of ministers and official 
handled them all. How Professor 
Sayers set about mastering the vast mass 
of resultant papers, cablegrams, minutes 
and records of conversations one can 
only guess, but that he has done so 
is evident. Problems and negotiations 
alike, for each of the countries in turn, 
are set out and appraised with quite 
extraordinary clarity and understanding. 
In the cases of India—on which Sir 
Winston Churchill receives a justified 
rebuke—and Canada, in particular, a 
large new light is shed. 

Professor Sayers keeps the United 
States till last, though inevitably that 
country intrudes upon all the others in 
some degree and upon Canada in par- 
ticular. Dollar negotiations, principally 
over lend-lease, occupy the whole of the 
final quarter of the book. Here, though 
the general make-up of this “ strange 
mixture of Rooseveltian largeness and 
Congressional politics” may be _half- 
familiar, there is very much in the record 
that is made clear for the first time. 

Professor Sayers rightly defends the 
British point of view on the many vexed 
questions that arose between “ the most 
unsordid act” of December, 1941, and 
its savagely abrupt ending on August 19, 
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1945: the harsh limitations on British 
exports imposed by the _lend-| 
administration; the Americans’ re. 
stricted notions of “the pooling of 
resources ” when they, too, had become 
belligerents ; their lack of appreciation 
of our proportionately large contriby- 
tions in reciprocal aid ; even their crude 
concern to keep the South American 
market to themselves whatever the 
damage to Britain. But he accords some 
blame also to the British authorities for 
their lack of understanding of American 
positions and their disinclination to 
explain themselves fully. Above all, 
though negotiations proceeded  end- 
lessly, the lend-lease goods flowed and 
in a mounting stream: “ friendship and 
exasperation advancing hand in hand.” 
(The phrase, like many others in this 
book, is that of Keynes.) 

“Financial Policy, 1939-1945” is a 
war history; but it is also an inside 
story, expertly told, of Britain’s financial 
administration. It will be, as it should 
be, referred to frequently as such. Is 
there any good reason why it should not 
be followed by a “Financial Policy, 
1945-51” ? 


The Church’s Living 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF _ THE 
CHURCH: From Archbishop Whitgift « 
the Long Parliament. 
By Christopher Hill. 
Oxford Umiversity Press. 381 pages. 42: 


Case 


**er-HE King and the priest,” Laud told 

Charles I, “are bound to look to 
the integrity of the church in doctrine 
and manners.” But, he was quick to add, 
“they must be careful of the church's 
maintenance too, else . . . all’s lost.” Mr 
Hill’s object has been to analyse the 
problems of the church’s maintenance in 
the two generations that preceded the 
Civil War and to show why, given the 
magnitude of those problems, Laud’s 
policy, “by making reform impossible, 
precipitated revolution.” 

It is a study of great learning, power 
and conviction, admirably organised and 
written. Mr Hill knows how to sharpen 
the edges of his arguments by quiet 
irony and how to illuminate the evidence 
of records by careful use of the literary 
sources. Moreover, his arguments gain 
in force because he appears anxious not 
to claim too much for them. No philo- 
sophy of history, he tells us, should be 
read into his selection of subject matter 
All he argues for is that the economic 
problems of the church “ seem to deserve 
more prominence than is usually given 
to them in accounts of the causes of the 
English Revolution.” 

Most readers will think that Mr H1!! 
has more than proved this modest claim 
Inadequate maintenance was the chic! 
problem of the Laudian church. Th*' 
poverty was the product, not merely ©! 
the Henrician Reformation, but also 0! 
the Elizabethan spoliation by courtier 
by bishops making large provision {« 
their families, and by lay impropriator: 
who sometimes acquired as much 
98 per cent of the tithe revenue of t! 
living. Moreover, the rapid econom 
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hange the period, the rise in prices 
ind the shifts of population operated to 
reduce still further the church’s share 
of national wealth. There were two 
courses open to the clergy. They could 
orotect themselves by pluralism, non- 
litigation for tithes, racking 
fees or taking up secular pursuits ; and 
they thus presented the Puritans with 
esy targets. Or they could accept 

from patrons or corporations at 

of conforming to their em- 

views, usually Puritan, thus 
ning the control of the hierarchy. 
\ tnis 


resid 


‘ll this Mr Hill demonstrates with 
,dmirable clarity and an abundance of 
evidence which adds a great deal to 
knowledge and understanding of the 
Both Whitgift and Bancroft recognised 
these problems and the difficulty of 
solving them ; but it was left for Laud 
to frame and win royal backing for what 
Mr Hill calls “a vast programme for 
restoring the church to the economic and 
political position it had enjoyed before 
the Reformation.” The reconstruction 
of the English church meant the destruc- 
tion of the English monarchy. In the 
long run, Mr Hill observes, the men of 
conviction on both sides were defeated 
and a patched-up compromise devised. 


There is, however, a startling contrast 
between Mr Hill’s usual precision and 
the bold dogmatism with which he 
relates his period to those that preceded 
ind followed. When taking the wider 
view he relates everything to “the logic 
of events,” to “ a common factor in these 
converging tendencies of thought ” ; and 
that common factor is the rise of capi- 
talism and the concomitant bourgeois 
revolution. Crude generalisations on the 
Middle Ages enable him to exaggerate 
the novelty and. the gravity of the 
economic problems of the church in his 
chosen period. Were not the personali- 
ties and policies of Laud and Charles, 
rather than the logic of events and the 
rise of capitalism, the decisive but tem- 
porary irritants? Mr Hill has two 
answers: the dogmatic one that there 
was a bourgeois revolution; and the 
scholarly one that “a proper answer 
could be given only after analysing in 
detail the effects of the Interregnum 
upon the church.” In this book Mr 
Hill gives so many proper answers to so 
many big and difficult questions that it 
is hard to take seriously these occasional 
expressions of a crude philosophy of 
history which he himself elsewhere 
disavows, 


Mom 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN, 
By Eric John Dingwall. 
Duckworth. 286 pages. 25s. 


N OT since Mr Philip Wylie’s “ Gen- 

craton of Vipers” has the Ameri- 
Mom taken such a pasting as Dr 
Dingwall administers. in this erudite, 
cntcrtaining and rather nasty book. It 
‘S not, he explains, entirely the fault of 
_\\¢ American woman” that she is 
“omineering, discontented, unsexed, sex- 


Car 


obsessed, immature, neurotic ; a prey to 
charlatans commercial, cultural and 
spiritual ; and addicted (this is a new 
one) to wearing hats easily recognisable 
by the trained eye as fertility symbols. 
Study of the historical evolution of 
American society shows how she got 
that way. The Puritan tradition, emptied 
of its genuine religious content but still 
exacting lip-service, is chiefly to blame. 
Linking sex with sin, it set up ideals of 
purity incompatible with any satisfying 
relationship between the sexes. Linking 
material success with virtue, it justified 
a frenzied devotion to money-making. 
Sex-starved women revenge themselves 
by henpecking their husbands ; their 
husbands retaliate by escaping from 
them whenever possible in the masculine 
world of money-making and sport; 
growing up in homes where Father lacks 
prestige, children develop fixations on 
Mom ; momism thus perpetuates itself 
from generation to neurotic generation ; 
and America is consequently a pretty 
dreadful place. This summary, of 
course, over-simplifies the argument. 
The pioneering tradition played its part, 
so did the “melting pot” with its 
emphasis on conformity. But the cen- 
tral thesis—that the chief shaping or 
mis-shaping principle of American 
society is the sexual dissatisfaction of its 
women—remains unaffected. 


The illustration and justification of 
this thesis, historically and in the 
present, take Dr Dingwall into some 
curious corners—using the word both in 
its usual sense and in that employed 
by booksellers. Soap opera and the 
idiosyncrasies of Puritan sinners; the 
cult of the bosom and that of luxury 
plumbing; behaviour in nineteenth- 
century female academies and advertise- 
ments for men’s underwear; charm 
schools, “ Mairzy Doats,” laxatives and 
strip tease, all fit into the picture, along 
with more familiar elements such as 
Hollywood, dating procedures, and 
women’s clubs ; and very entertaining 
it is. Entertaining, and genuinely illu- 
minating too; but Dr Dingwall really 
proves a great deal too much. 

On the side of causes, there is nothing 
specifically American about Puritanism ; 
why was its heritage so much less 
disastrous in the Old World ? On 
the side effects, Dr Dingwall’s portrait 
will probably seem oddly lopsided 
even to those who recognise its con- 
stituent features most readily. To see 
in the American zest and gusto nothing 
but neurotic restlessness, in the eager 
open American mind nothing but 
immaturity, in the American drive and 
energy nothing but obsession, and in the 
American achievement nothing (except 
the Tennessee Valley Authority) but a 
fevered amassing of gadgets, is a blind- 
ness hardly less remarkable than that of 
Main Street itself. Possibly a sense of 
humour, which would have done much 
to improve this book, is an unscientific 
quality. So, assuredly, is animus. The 
American Woman” contains some salu- 
tary truths; but it is rather too like 
another sociological work, of which the 
same could be said—* Mother India.” 
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Growing Cocoa 
NIGERIAN COCOA FARMERS: An 


Economic Survey of Yoruba Cocoa-farming 
Families. 

By R. S. Galletti, K. D. S. Baldwin and 
I. O. Dina. 

Published on behalf of the Nigerian Cocoa 
Marketing Board by Oxford University 
Press. 783 pages. £5 5s. 


ITH the publication of this book 

of q8o pages, the West African 
cocoa-farmer must have become, if he 
is not already, the most written-about 
peasant farmer of all time. The con- 
troversy about the peasant’s predicament 
with widely fluctuating prices under the 
prewar system of marketing first began 
in 1937. This led to the adoption during 
the war of statutory marketing with the 
producer price fixed for a year ahead, a 
system now made permanent. Counter- 
criticism of the statutory system and 
arguments in its defence have led to a 
spate of articles and books in recent 
years, the flow of which is by no means 
over. 

Although the present volume is not 
directly concerned with this _ issue, 
despite item_(h) in its terms of reference, 
it does provide much indirect evidence 
upon it. For example, it mentions re- 
peatedly that expansion of cocoa plant- 
ing in Nigeria is limited by lack of 
suitable land, the influence of the price 
factor being therefore difficult to assess. 
It also confirms by direct inquiry the 
fact that cocoa-farmers in Nigeria, like 
those in the Gold Coast, have a firm 
preference for statutory marketing, 
despite grumbles about the Cocoa 
Board’s price policy. But the book as 
a whole is less concerned with marketing 
than with cocoa farming ‘by the indi- 
vidual producer. It contains invaluable 
material on the organisation of cocoa 
farming, planting and the care of farms, 
on labour employed and on other costs. 
It also examines the cocoa-farmer’s 
personal budget, his sources of income, 
his expenditure and changes in his 
assets and his liabilities. 

The picture presented of the Nigerian 
cocoa belt is quite unique in the quality 
of its detail. It is obviously based upon 
minute observation and careful record- 
ing. The authors must be congratulated 
upon the diligence and care of their 
inquiries and upon the skill with which 
the raw mass has been served up for 
human consumption. Yet, to some 
extent, the very readability of the work 
must be a criticism of its quality. The 
authors are frank about sources of error 
in the raw data, and about the highly 
selective methods they have used for 
drawing up the final list of survey 
“families.” But in a sense they make 
too light of their shortcomings by giving 
no statistical evaluation of reliability. 
Nor is there enough information about 
field methods used in the collection of 
each different set of figures to warrant 
full confidence in their validity. To 
have gone further into the mechanics 
of field work, and to have printed the 
analysis of subsamples and other cross- 
checks referred to in the introduction, 
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would have made this volume less read- 
able. The mistake, for which surely 
the advisory committee must share the 
blame, lies in trying to present material 
of this kind in a single volume. The 
detail of interest only to the specialist 
could have been published more fully 
(and more cheaply) in learned journals 
or as monographs. These would also 
have been a more suitable venue for the 
rather fancy superstructure of analysis, 
which will here escapg¢ informed 
criticism and discussion. 

While we are thus left ignorant of the 
proper degree of significance to be 
attached to the figures presented, to 
anyone who knows West Africa there is 
no doubting the validity of the broad 
general picture. This study gives an 
exceiient impression of the structure 
and functioning of the market economy 
of the Nigerian cocoa belt, and it will 
certainly become an important work of 
reference. It is unfortunate that the 
high cost of including so many tables 
and unduly refined statistical analyses 
has caused the book to be too expensive 
for the ordinary student of West African 
affairs. 


Ruins and Cabarets 


EUROPA MINOR. 
By Lord Kinross. 
John Murray. 179 pages. 18s. 


N an earlier book Lord Kinross 

described his travels in Turkey, 
mainly from Istanbul along the Black 
Sea coast and down Turkey’s eastern 
frontier to Iskenderun. In the present 
book he completes the circuit, from 
Iskenderun along the Mediterranean 
and Aegean coasts and back again to 
Istanbul. 

Lord Kinross is an experienced but 
unpretentious traveller, closely ob- 
servant, and able to record what he sees, 
smoothly, vividly and with humour. As 
a travel writer he has few aspirations 
after profundity, none after cleverness ; 
he is content to keep himself in the 
background. He has a happy knack of 
describing the look of the land (and the 
sea) in a simple, yet unhackneyed, way. 
He is conscientious, but not dull, about 
the ruins, and his excursions into his- 
tory are clear, concise and well propor- 
toned to the rest of his tale. 

But even those who take their history 
and archeology most seriously might be 
tempted to feel that Lord Kinross is 
often at his best when describing his 
chance encounters with the living in- 
habitants of coastal Turkey ; there was 
the sturdy inspector from the Ministry 
of Agriculture who drove Lord Kinross 
through part of Cilicia, spoke little, 
laughed sometimes, and laughed loudest 
when it was discovered that his pas- 
senger’s baggage had jolted out of the 
Land Rover and “might well have 
vanished over a precipice”; there was 
the doctor at Marmaris who was proud 
of bis clothes-——“a pyjama jacket, Glen- 
urguhart tweed trousers and grey suede 
shoes *—-spoke “confident English” 
and announced that “ like the English, I 
am a sportsmanship.” And many others. 
There is also the memorable description 


of the five Turkish cabaret girls at 
Denizli who sat squarely in a row on 
hard chairs and warbled, unaccompanied 
“in the style of some voluptuous, pro- 
fane Muezzin”; one of them wore 
dahlias in her hair *“and at other 
strategic points.” Not the least of the 
author’s virtues is his ability to 
assimilate cabaret girls, the ruins of 
Troy, a fish-curing station in the 
Meander Valley and a multitude of 
other scenes and impressions into a 
remarkably homogeneous whole. 


Unreal Conflict 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND 
NATURAL SCIENCE. 
By E. L. Mascall. 


Longmans. 349 pages. 25s. 


.* might be thought that nothing new 
could be said on the well-worn theme 
of Christianity and science, but in his 
Bampton Lectures Dr Mascall has pro- 
duced a book that engages the attention 
from start to finish. His standpoint is 
unusual, for he is equally at home in 
quantum theory and in scholastic philo- 
sophy. There appears to be nothing on 
the subject that he has not read, and his 
wealth of illustration is not only massive 
but arresting. The story of the Ortho- 
dox priest-biologist who has found the 
chromosome whereby original sin is 
transmitted is ben trovato, even if not 
vero; and there must be buried in the 
archives of the Vatican an authoritative 
answer to one problem that is incident- 
ally raised—the resurrection of bodies 
of the victims of cannibals. 

These are, however, only two byways 
into which Dr Mascall strays from his 
main theme. This is that Christian 
theology and natural science give no 
real ground for conflict—though “ con- 
flict” is the word that almost inevitably 
follows mention of “science and 
religion ” in the method of psychological 
analysis known as time-association. Dr 
Mascall prepares the ground by showing 
how many conflicts there have been 
within science itself, such as the age of 
the solid earth and the nature of light. 
Where tension has existed, it has usually 
been due to an unwarranted claim of 
finality for scientific theories, or an 
assumption that theological formulations 
are irreformable. Science has in history 
rendered considerable service to 
theology, as in the unification of the 
sublunar and supralunar realms or the 
supersession of astrology. Theology, for 
its part, laid the foundation of modern 
science by winning acceptance for its 
belief that there are regularities in the 
world, and that those regularities are 
contingent, so that they have to be 
sought for, not predicted a priori. 

A detailed analysis of some modern 
discussions of the nature of scientific 
discourse shows that the theories of 
science are not straightforward literal 
descriptions of the real constitution of 
the world. The maps or models which 
science uses, whether constructed out of 
physical images or purely mathematical 
concepts, are deductive systems, whose 
function is to co-ordinate empirical 
observations and to permit predictions. 
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There is a large margin of arbitra;; 
about which theory we adopt 
particular case, and there is no reas: 
suppose that logical necessity 
structure of a model implies any king 
of necessity in the structure of the fac 
that it depicts. 


On this basis Dr Mascall examines » 
number of questions that have given rjs¢ 
to controversy in the past. The firs: \ 
cosmology and contingency. Ch: 
thesis, he says, maintains that the 
universe owes its existence to a creative 
art exercised by a self-existent God, wh 
is both omnipotent—and therefore able 
to create—and also absolutely free— 
and therefore under no necessity to do 
so. It thus stands in contrast with ; 
views which regard the universe as 
necessary, and failure to recognise this 
fact has been a source of much confusion 
among philosophers. This chapter has 
a very valuable discussion of the theories 
of Eddington and Milne, who are found 
to be unconvincing, though they may 
have shown that the world has more 
necessary characters than was formerly 
thought. A second specific question is 
that of creation. It is well known that 
men of science from purely scientific 
considerations have now come round to 
the view that the physical universe had 
an origin so many millions of years ago, 
but the enthusiastic reception given to 
this fact by Pope Pius XII will be new 
to many readers. Dr Mascall himself 
is more cautious, holding that creation 
in the philosophical and_ theological 
sense has no essential connection with 
the question of a temporal beginning 
Taken as a whole, the book is a notable 
addition to the long series of Bampton 
Lectures, and will enhance its author: 
already solid reputation. 


Comparative Institutions 


GOVERNMENTS OF GREATE! 
EUROPEAN POWERS. 
By Herman Finer. 
Methuen. 1,037 pages. 60s. 

HIS is one of the weightiest works 

on politics to appear for a long ume 
the difficulties involved in handling 1. 
for this reason, are increased by the fact 
that it is printed in double columns with 
the pages interlarded with maps, table: 
and diagrams and frequently broken uf 
by headings and sub-headings in various 
thicknesses of print. It is an English 
binding-up of an American college tex! 
book, a testimony to its author’s faith 
that “it is wrong to treat American 
undergraduates as babies ” and that the\ 
can be expected to assimilate far greiter 
amounts of factual material than some \ 
their teachers assume. Although | 
fessor Finer believes that comparali\¢ 
politics is more scientifically studied ! 
institutions are compared systematica!!y 
one with the other, he has for pe- 
gogical reasons accepted a country >' 
country approach and deals here : 
very considerable length with G: 
Britain and France, and slightly 
exhaustively with the Soviet Union : 
Germany. 
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There are clear difficulties in using this 
selection of countries to illustrate com- 
parative questions, despite the loading of 
the text with frequent cross-references. 
With Great Britain and France a fairly 
similar treatment on conventional lines 
can be adopted and the differences in 
essence dealt with in an introductory 
chapter to each of the two sections. On 
the other hand, with Germany, where 
the Federal Republic has still to eStab- 
lish itself, the approach is much more 
historical and ranges over almost the 
whole of Germany’s past in order to 
demonstrate Mr Finer’s justifiable pessi- 
mism about the ability of Germans to 
run a democratic system of government 
satisfactorily. Soviet Russia presents 
problems of yet another kind. Here the 
question is one of principle. Mr Finer 
has understandably as much dislike of 
the Soviet system as of the Nazi one. 
He therefore makes no attempt to view 
it other than by comparison with the 
norms of a free western society. His 
revulsion is so great, indeed, that it leads 


him not merely to put the worst inter- 
pretation upon every aspect of Soviet 
society, but also to blacken unwarrant- 
ably the progress made in the century 
before the Bolshevik Revolution. It is 
clear that he does not like Russians 
whatever their political colour. 

The student, therefore, has in fact very 
little material to illustrate the major 
institutional forms that countries in- 
spired by western constitutionalism have 
adopted, and none with which to assess 
calmly the model of government which 
much of the world beyond Russia has 
adopted or may in some form come to 
adopt. A further difficulty from the 
student’s point of view is added by the 
fact that the whole book is written in 
emotive language and suggests a tran- 
script of lectures delivered at high speed 
in an enormous American auditorium, 
probably with the use of microphones 
for transmitting it to adjacent classrooms. 

Nevertheless, the book does include a 
great deal of valuable material, particu- 
larly on Britain and France, and for the 








Letters to the Editor 








When is a Liberal not 
a Liberal ? 


Sir—It is encouraging that twice within 
a fortnight (once shortly, and once at 
length) you should have given advice 
to the Liberals. Your advice covers 
leadership, function and tactics. 

On the first the matter is now settled, 
and it remains only to add that a man 
of great reputation and long experience 
will be followed by a man of growing 
reputation but who, because of his 
limited experience, will receive all the 
support that the Liberal party is longing 
to give him. 

On function you pose a non-existent 
Cleavage. Carefully sought applause, 
especially through an attack upon 
another party, is easy to attain. But, 
during my recent two years’ experience 
as chairman of the party’s executive, I 
always found the most ready response 
to the claim that “if ever Liberals look 
upon the Liberal party itself as more 


important than those aims for which . 


the Liberal party stands, it will deserve 
to die.” 

On tactics we are not hopeful, as you 
suggest we should be, of making “ the 
other two parties as much like Liberals 
aS possible.” But we may be able to 
make them act as though they were 
Liberals. We shall be successful in this 
strictly according to our visible support 
‘rom the voters. Thus we do not con- 
= elections, as you suggest “for fun.” 
*s contest them to prove to other 


parties the strength of opinion behind 
us, and to secure increasing representa- 
tion of our own in the House of Com- 
mons. We know that our present small 
membership there is our greatest single 
handicap ; we believe that if once we 
can increase it against the efforts of both 
our opponents that handicap will dis- 
appear, and our progress will be rapid. 

We therefore see no sense in your 
suggested limitation of fighting in only 
one-fifth of the constituencies. Rather, 
we hope to fight on a front that will be 
limited only by the availability of suit- 
able candidates backed by genuine and 
efficient organisation.—Yours faithfully, 

GEOFFREY ACLAND 

Press Publicity Dept., 

Liberal Party Organisation, S.W.1 


Trimming a Bad Egg 


Srr—Though I have no interest in eggs 
except as a consumer, I must protest 
that your note on eggs and your corre- 
spondents’ comments miss the point and 
the facts of the present subsidy, control 
and marketing position. 

These are the essential facts about the 
average English farm: 

1. 90 per cent of the input is controlled 
by trade agreements, whether union, asso- 
ciation or statutory. 

2. All our suppliers shelter under tariffs. 

3. Even a medium-size unit is a 
weak buyer and seller. Bargaining as 
buyers is impossible—it is either against 
the law or would be in breach of some 
agreement signed by our suppliers. Bar- 
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tougher student whom Professor Finer 
has in mind it might well serve a dis- 
tinctly useful purpose. It has the merit 
of being a fresh look, particularly at 
these two countries, and not simply an 
attempt to patch previous classical treat- 
ments. It is not seriously marred by a 
number of errors due to bad proof read- 
ing, but one is bound to express surprise 
that Professor Finer should believe that 
up to 1356 the medieval Empire was in 
continuous hereditary succession in the 
family of Charles the Great, or that he 
should suppose thet the sale of offices 
was unknown in Prussia or other 
German states in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. It was not the 
Allies who wished Berlin included in the 
German Basic Law and the Germans 
who wished to leave it out, as Professor 
Finer suggests, but precisely the con- 
trary. Lord Attlee is not a Wykehamist ; 
Macaulay was a glory of Trinity, Cam- 
bridge, not of Trinity, Oxford ; and (let 
us hope for the last time) Lenin’s 
christian name was not Nikolai. 


gaining as sellers is ludicrous—we are one 

of too many. 

4. All our overseas competitors sell by 

means of co-operative or government 

marketing boards which have the finan- 
cial resources and expertise to sell at the 
right price and time. 

5. Though production per man hour on 

an efficient English farm is two or three 

times that of suppliers and customers and 
is higher even than that of Imperial 

Chemical Industries or Associated Elec- 

trical Industries or an oil refinery, we 

cannot afford to pay comparable wages. 

If these facts are accepted, the con- 
clusion must be that subsidies are largely 
absorbed in support of suppliers and 
customers. 

In the case of our own farm this is 
easily proven and it is also easy to prove 
that while the efficiency of suppliers and 
customers is far lower than ours, their 
profit per £ of turnover is three to four 
times as great with far less risk. 

No efficient English farmer would 
mind the return of “ freedom,” but what 
is sauce for the goose must be sauce for 
the gander. This is what I was brought 
up to believe was the definition of Free 
Trade.—Yours faithfully, 

HENRY HosHouse 
Castle Cary, Somerset 


Open Door to Europe 


Sir—No one can predict what the 
remaining forty-four years of the present 
century may bring forth; but nothing 
more momentous has occurred during 
its first fifty-six years than the pro- 
nouncement about the possibility of 
uniting Western Europe with the 
British Commonwealth in some kind of 
economic union. 

Vested interests in all these countries 
will make a desperate attempt to kill this 
great conception at birth ; but those who 
understand what it means should not be 
intimidated by them. 

According to press reports, agricul- 
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tural products would be excluded from 
this vast common market. I would sug- 
gest that this exclusion would be a 
ruinous blunder ; for it would impose 
upon the people inhabiting these terri- 
tories the burden of dearer food. How, 
then, could competition be successfully 
maintained with countries lying outside 
this economic union and having lower 
food prices ? Unless the prices of all 
goods, agricultural and industrial, are 
brought by competition into their proper 
relations, free trade cannot work. 

The salutary pressure of competition 
would compel the farmer to turn his 
skill, energy, and resource to the best 
account.—Yours faithfully, 


London, E.C.2 PauL DE HEVESY 


South of Khartoum 


Sir—Your correspondent who was lately 
in the Southern Sudan deserves to be 
congratulated for managing to grasp a 
complicated situation dominant therein 
in so short a time. His article in your 
issue of September 22nd is both fairly 
accurate and constructive. But neverthe- 
less I am urged by a feeling of doing the 
Government of the Sudan justice to 
bring into light a few facts. 

For fifty years the South has been 
declared by the ex-Co-domini rule a 
closed area in the face of whatever 
emanated from the North: people, ideas 
or trade. What the Government has 
done in the last few months could not 
have possibly been sufficient to uproot 
the results of half a century of highly 
organised deliberate alienation. Hence 
the present air of distrust. 

Naturally, efforts to arrest some 150 
mutineers so far unaccounted for justifies 
the continuance of a state of emergency 
declaréd in the South since August, 1955, 
so that by March, 1957, general elections 
for the Constituent Assembly proceed 
unhampered. 

The troubles of the past were, how- 
ever, associated with one man and his 
party at present away from rule; and 
chief amongst the responsibilities with 
which Parliament shouldered the new 
Government when it first came to office 
is to bridge the gap between South and 
North. Since then they have left no 
stone unturned to fulfil their pledge to 
Parliament. 

Administrators are being specially 
selected to man the chief executive and 
judicial posts in the South. At the same 
time Southerners are being promoted to 
positions of greater responsibilities, but 
not at the expense of efficiency. 

A commission with a Southerner 
Deputy Chairman has already started 
work to develop the South. It was given 
wide powers to implement its decisions 
without reference to the Government 
except in a few cases involving security 
issues or financial expenditure. 

Radios were lavishly distributed to 
remote villages to keep the people in- 
formed up to date. Finally and most 
comforting is that a South problem has 
been recognised. 

The Christian missionaries are being 


financially aided by the Government. 
Instructions, frank and to the point, were 
issued to administrators in the South not 
to interfere with missionary activities as 
long as they kept away from politics. _ 

As far as federation is concerned, it 
may be surprising to mention that the 
idea is existing only in the minds of a 
few ambitious politicians lacking public 
support, a clique of Southerner com- 
munists and a small number of mis- 
sionary school teachers or/and graduates. 
The bulk of the South is for a united 
Sudan. 

One final point: The area in turmoil 
is not quite south of Khartoum except 
in the sense that Portsmouth is south of 
Glasgow. The area is separated from 
Khartoum by a province bigger in area 
and population than any two of the three 
provinces combined, i.e., far away from 
effective control by Headquarters in 
Khartoum.—Yours faithfully, 

OMER EL ZEIN, 
Council of Ministers 
Khartoum, Sudan 


John Bull’s Model Ireland 


Sir—In the interesting Ulster Supple- 
ment to your issue of October 6th there 
appears a short article, “ Finance under 
Devolution.” In the second paragraph 
reference is made to the “ imperial con- 
tribution,” which sum you go on to say 
“is in theory agreed by the Joint 
Exchequer Board, which, however, 
meets very rarely ; and its procedure is 
obscure.” 

As chairman of the board I feel I can- 
not allow that statement to pass without 
saying that not only in theory but in 
practice is the sum agreed by the board, 
which meets as may be necessary to 
fulfil its statutory duties. The last two 
meetings were held at Stormont within 
the space of twelve months, on the occa- 
sions of the Finance Minister making 
his budget statement, which was listened 
to by the members of the board. 

May we apply the words of Thomas 
Carlyle to the board—Happy the people 
whose annals are blank in_ history 
books !—Yours faithfully, 


Edinburgh J. M. ERSKINE 


Israel, Armistice and War 


Sir—I was astonished by your note in 
your last issue. In fact, you suggest that 
Colonel Nasser may, after all, be justified 
in stopping Israeli cargoes from passing 
through the Suez Canal. 

It appears that your note betrays an 


emotional bias in assessing Middle 
Eastern affairs. The Israeli raid, which 
you are so eager to condemn, was only 
the effect of a cause which you prefer 
to minimise. The cause which makes 
retaliation inevitable is the stubborn 
refusal of the Arab states to recognise 
the state of Israel, and the disastrous 
consequences of this refusal. Israel’s 
defensive actions must be seen in the 
light of the fact that the Arab states 
refuse even to discuss the possibility of 
entering into the peace negotiations 
which Israel has advocated since its very 
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inception. I doubt whether any govern- 
ment, including our own, would tolero:; 
continuous acts of violence perpetrat¢ 
by hostile neighbours, within their . 
territory, without adopting § effec: 
counter-measures. 

The arms balance in the Middle |. 
has been tilted against Israel, and 
probable that the present border c: 
has been caused by the tensions inher 
in this disparity in armaments. Bk, 
restoring the balance of power, we n 
well avert a full-scale war in the Midd 
East. Your argument that Isra 
“ bellicosity ” indicates that it does n 
really need Sabre jets is most unco: 
vincing. Israel has to undertake defe: 
sive actions just because the quality and 
quantity of its weapons are not impr¢ 
sive enough to deter by their ver) 
existence violations of Israel’s frontier: 
—Yours faithfully, LIONEL BLocy 
London, N.W.8 


. 


Town, Gown and 
Mr Sandys 


Smr—There could be no better illustra- 
tion of the “remote and ineffectual 
don” than Mr Beloff’s latest letter. He 
says “it would seem obvious that the 
best people to decide on how the univer- 
sity can be preserved are those who 
have made their working life within it.” 
But when Mr Macmillan sold his 
university and Oxford City over the 
Clarendon Hotel scandal, a Conserva- 
tive university councillor, Mr A. B 
Brown, said it was quite disastrous “ that 
a bigger Woolworths is to appear in the 
centre of the city where it is bound, and 
designed, to attract increasing traffic.” 
Now the mercenary dons of Christ 
Church hope to add to the confusion 
with a vastly enlarged Marks and 
Spencer—“‘ in time a new and fin 
modern building will face Messrs 
Woolworths . . .” (Oxford, May, 195¢ 
Similarly, St John’s, to whom we owe 
the spoliation of the Woodstock Road 
entrance to Oxford, have recently pe: 
suaded the Minister to allow them 1 
industrialise Aristotle Lane. Preserva- 
tion? Wiltiam Morris complained 
nearly seventy years ago that 
the guardians of this beauty and romanc« 
so fertile of education . . . have made its 
preservation give way to the pressure o! 
commercial exigencies, and are deter- 
mined apparently to destroy it altogether. 
No, Sir. Oxford needs to be saved 
from mercenary dons (Dominus Nuffield 
Illuminatio Mea), and the two great anti- 
Liberal parties who are out to sabotage 
the national educational system—the one 
on grounds of expediency, the other on 
ideological grounds. If the essential 
Oxford is to be saved it will only be 
through a Royal Commission. The 
college comments on the original road 
plans showed—tot homines, tot 
sententiae (only Balliol took an extra- 
mural view) “where self the wavering 
balance shakes, ’tis rarely right adjusted.” 
It seems that the colleges wish to hang 
separately, not together.—Yours faith- 


fully, D. G. AMBROSE 
Oxford 
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Formula for 
increasing 
your export 
sales 
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Tell your sales story the world over... tell it to the right 
people . . . tell it in the right way. 


This is the three-fald formula that many outstanding 
companies have found to be a useful tool for 
increasing export sales. 


One of the best ways of putting this formula to work 
is by advertising in LIFE INTERNATIONAL and 

LIFE EN ESPANOL — telling your sales story the 
world over. 


Since the readers of these editions are men of 
influence — leaders in business, government and the 
professions — you know you are telling your 

sales story to the right people. 


And you know you are telling it in the right way 

— because you yourself have control of your advertising 
when you place it in LIFE INTERNATIONAL and 

LIFE EN ESPANOL. You have the opportunity of seeing 
that the most important selling points are made in the 

most effective manner . . . that your product is shown 

to best advantage .. . that your prestige is properly 
maintained. 

It is for these reasons that leading companies in Britain and 
on the Continent have more than doubled their investment 
in LIFE’s International Editions in the last four years. 

LIFE INTERNATIONAL — advertising rates based on average 
net paid circulation of 260,000 copies, printed in English 
and distributed in 120 countries outside North America. 
LIFE EN ESPANOL — advertising rates based on 

average net paid circulation of 300,000 copies, 

printed in Spanish covering all of Latin America. 

These are the INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS of LIFE 
magazine, with a combined current circulation of over 


600,000 copies every fortnight. 


For further information, write or telephone The Advertisement INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS 


Director, Life International Editions, Time & Life Building, 
New Bond Street, London W.1. Grosvenor 4080. 
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Condensed Statement of Condition September 36, 1956 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand and due from banks... 

United States Government securities......... 
State and municipal bonds and notes........ ‘ 
Other bonds and securities... 

Loans and bills purchased. ........ 

Accrued interest, accounts receivable, etc...... 


Investments in Morgan Grenfell & Co. Limited, 
Morgan & Cie. Incorporated, and 15 Broad 
Street Corporation 


Banking house......... 


Liability of customers on letters 
of credit and acceptances 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits: U. 8S. Government 
All other 


Accounts payable, reserve for taxes, ete:.... 


Acceptances outstanding and letters of 
credit issued 


$215 ,988,290 
172,510,447 
58,980,512 
9,968,968 
380,805,583 
4,701,776 
1,800,000 


1,560,001 
3,000,000 


_ 18,718,097 


$868,033,674 





$ 37,826,501 
696,616,309 
28,152,196 
$762,595 ,006 
8,717,335 





19,262,340 
30,000,000 
30,000,000 
17,458,993 

$868,033,674 





United States Government securities carried at $48 675 366 in 
the above slatement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to 
secure public monics as required by law. and for other pur poses. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





MORGAN & CIE. INCORPORATED 
14, Place Vendéme, Paris, France 





London Correspondents: 


MORGAN GRENFELL &§ CO. LIMITED 
23, Great Winchester Street, London E. C. 2, England 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the Unitgd States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 











Campaign Comes to Life 


Washington, D.C. 


"HE presidential election is picking up a life of its own 
because the Democrats, by finding a surprising amount 
of economic discontent to exploit, have forced a change 
of pace and tactics on President Eisenhower. As the holder 
of the office and a national hero as well, the President had 
planned for himself the role of an expositor from on high. 
But it is doubtful whether Mr Leonard Hall, the canny 
chairman of the Republican party, who has a way with 
a hero like that of a publicity agent with a prima donna, 
ever intended his candidate to remain aloof in this way. 
The indications are that Mr Hall assumed all along that 
party pressures would force the Democratic leaders to 
attack Mr Eisenhower personally and that this would make 
him angry enough to get down into the fight. 

Now both parties are genuinely pleased that the Presi- 
dent has been hitting hard at the Democrats. The Republi- 
cans feel that his vigorous plain-speaking will kill doubts 
about his personal health and about his interest in his job, 
while his presence in the field will give other Republican 
candidates some of his strength. The Democrats, exasper- 
ated by the popular habit of grumbling at the Republican 
Administration and praising Mr Eisenhower, hope that 
every time the President is made to come out and fight 


his audience will realise that it cannot have one without 
the other. 


* 


Both parties feel that they are getting results. The 
President has never looked fitter or happier since he became 
a politician. With the help of his script writers and pro- 
ducers his television performance is now markedly superior 
to that of Mr Stevenson, who has not yet managed to 
electrify an audience by his eloquence as he did in 1952. 
Democrats, on the other hand, point to the evidence from 
poll-takers and newspaper interviewers that many people, 
Particularly in the farm areas and in working-class sections 
of the cities, are thinking of Mr Eisenhower as a “ Republi- 
can President” for the first time. According to the Demo- 
crats, with the evaporation of the “crusading” spirit that 
swept the country in 1952, people will revert to their normal 
Party allegiance ; for a majority of them this is still 
Democratic. 

This election is neither angry nor apathetic. No indi- 
Vidual arouses such intense feelings as Mr Truman did 
and no subject is as close to the heart of the people as was 
the Korean war. But the fact that the war ended after 
Mr Eisenhower had taken office still gives him an immense 


advantage and provides the momentum for the largely 
spurious “peace issue” which is the Democrats’ most 
baffling handicap in this campaign. 

The atmosphere of good feeling which President Eisen- 
hower has created is cutting both ways. By confusing most 
of the domestic arguments in the country, his “ middle of 
the road” legislative programme has made it difficult for 
the Democrats to underline with convincing clarity their 
opposition to the Administration’s record. At the same 
time this mood has made inappropriate the slashing and 
gouging tactics which the Republicans used with effect 
in 1952 and with mixed results in 1954. Naturally enough 
in the circumstances the Democrats are trying to have it 
both ways. They are whipping up the traditional class and 
sectional prejudices against Republicans and “ big busi- 
ness” for all they are worth, while instantly questioning 
the political ethics of harsh words spoken by the President 
and Vice President in reply. In many instances the accu- 
sation of having used “ smearing ” tactics is now the most 
effective form of smear. 

Mr Stevenson’s failure to make headway with new 
domestic issues has not been for want of trying. One of 
the surprises of the campaign has been that, at a time when 
everyone has been talking about slick advertising tricks, 
there can seldom have been more ample recourse to docu- 
mentation. Enormous state papers on such subjects as 
old-age pensions, education and health insurance are issuing 
from Mr Stevenson’s office, while scarcely a day passes with- 
out a lengthy communication from the White House, either 
signed by the President or in the form of a memorandum 
to him from his subordinates, commenting on some aspect 
of the opposition’s oratory. They are all printed verbatim 
in the New York Times and some other papers and the 
exchanges have the advantage, for Mr Stevenson, of keeping 
his name firmly planted on the front page, although there 
is little sign that they are generating much public discussion. 

While Mr Stevenson’s personality even when projected 
less self-deprecatingly than it was four years ago is not 
arousing many people to paroxysms of enthusiasm, the 
sheer energy of his campaign is causing the Republicans 
some concern. There is growing evidence of a substantial 
farm revolt and, although this will not avail Mr Stevenson 
unless he can combine it with many other elements of dis- 
content and suspicion, it is a factor which has had a tonic 
effect on all who hope to gain by a Democratic victory. The 
unprofitable business, the uneconomic farm and the decay- 
ing industry alike have a potential interest in a party which 
claims to be more concerned with “ people ” as they really 
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are than with “averages ” of statistical prosperity. More- 
over, despite the general well-being and pride in the 
supposed absence of class consciousness in America to 
which Vice President Nixon invariably appeals, interviewers 
in industrial areas find that the view that “ Democrats 
favour the workers ” is held with remarkable tenacity. 

The traditionally powerful issues—peace and prosperity 
—the two-term habit and the personal popularity of the 
candidate all point to a Republican victory in this election. 
But the electoral statistics, showing that 1952 was a 
Republican peak and that since then the Republicans have 
consistently lost elections of all kinds—culminating in 
September’s losses in Maine—suggest that Mr Stevenson 
might just be dragged into office if he could catch the 
coat-tails of enough locally popular Democrats. Therefore 
both parties for opposite reasons are trying to bully the 
electorate into voting logically for all of one party’s candi- 
dates for all the offices at stake. But, although no President 
has yet been elected without his party winning a majority 
in Congress, such an outcome seems distinctly possible 
this year. 

The “ vote-splitter ” who picks and chooses feels that he 
is having things both ways and he can, if need be, rationalise 
his conduct as a mature display of discrimination. More- 
over, unless Mr Stevenson can make some dent in the wide- 
spread conviction that Mr Eisenhower has an especial ability 
as a keeper of the peace, this is just the kind of issue on 
which “ economic Democrats ” are likely to split their votes 
between Mr Eisenhower and local candidates of their own 
party. It is too soon to tell whether Mr Stevenson’s two 
attempts to capture a share of the “ peace issue ”—his 
speculation about an approaching end to conscription and 
his proposal to stop tests of large nuclear bombs in advance 
of general disarmament—will succeed. The Republicans 
hope that it will strengthen the view that he lacks Mr 
Eisenhower’s judgment on world affairs. But if the theory 
is correct that people make up their minds how to vote 
weeks in advance of polling day, these efforts may have 
no effect whatsoever. 


John L. Lewis Partnership 


HE new “golden age” of co-operation between capital 
and labour in the American coalmines entered its 
seventh year last week when Mr John L. Lewis, the presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers, announced the wage 
agreement which he had been negotiating unobtrusively 
with Mr Edward Fox, the new president of the Bituminous 
Coal Operators Association. As usual, Mr Lewis has done 
his miners proud. Their wages will rise, in two steps, by 
$2 a day (to $22.25 for 6} hours’ productive time in an 
8-hour shift) and they will also receive more pay for holiday 
and weekend work. Even before the increase, according to 
the miners’ union, average hourly earnings in the coal mines 
were $2.83, compared with $2.69 an hour paid under the 
new contract in the steel industry, and $2.31 in the auto- 
mobile factories. The latest agreement, bettering the rise 
recently won by the steel workers, pushes the miners’ posi- 
tion still nearer to the top of the industrial wage scale. 
It is significant that the new coal agreement makes no 
mention of the guaranteed annual wage which has been a 
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major demand of the trade unions in the automobile an 
steel industries. The miners have long had their we fare 
fund, which paid out over $127 million in pensions, medica 
care and other benefits in the year ending June, 1956, 
still has over $130 million in hand. With this fund, whic! 
is financed entirely by employers’ contributions at the rat 
of 40 cents a ton of coal mined, the union feels secure 
enough to concentrate on demanding higher wages. 
follows a consistent policy of stimulating efficiency in | 
industry so that it may be able to pay them, An advocate 
of increased mechanisation in the mines, the union take: 
pride in the fact that productivity has risen from 6.8 to 
over II tons per man day since 1950, even though, as a 
result of this policy, only 229,000 miners are now employed 
in the industry, compared with 416,060 in 1950, when 
output was. only slightly higher than it is today. The 
welfare fund takes care of those who lose their jobs. 

The only inconsistency in this community of interests 
between the miners and their employers is the renewed 
complacency with which both regard the prospect of 
rising prices at the pit head. Three years ago a similar 
wage increase, which weakened the competitive position of 
coal compared with other fuels, intensified a depression from 
which some companies are still recovering. As a result of 
Mr Lewis’s latest contract, coal prices may rise by as much 
as a dollar a ton over the next year, in an economy which is 
already tight at the seams with inflationary pressure. 


Detroit’s Autumn Showing 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


FTER a year that Detroit will be happy to forget, the 
A automobile industry is coming out with its 19$7 
models. Output is scheduled to rise to 1.8 million cars in 
the next three months, compared with just over 1 million 
in the period from July to September. This increase is 
partly seasonal, since the “ model year ” or marketing year 
begins in October—as it does for most lines of retail trade 
in the United States. But the scheduled rise in production 
also assumes that sales will be favourably influenced by 
the drastic restyling of this year’s cars. These feature 
lower bodies, smaller wheels and a continuing attempt (0 
make cars look more like aeroplanes by shaping the rear 
wings as tail-fins. Some purchasers will be pleased 10 
find that colours are more subdued this year, although i! 
may be very difficult to get a car that is in one colour only. 

The public taste for luxury has led the Ford Company 
to discontinue its plain but inexpensive “ Mainline ” serics. 
and to introduce a new high-style “ Fairline 500” serics. 
Moreover, Ford raised prices as much as $104 for its fami|y 
saloon in the cheapest remaining class, citing low volume 
of output as the excuse. The company feels that it con 
make a profit without increasing prices for the more exp: 
Sive station-wagon and convertible models because the" 
will be a greater demand for them. ll firms 
aiming at the middle-income market, which seems to w: 
as much style and luxury as it can get within the lim 
of the low-to-medium price field. 

In spite of the obvious appeal of the new models, 
one in Detroit predicts that sales in 1957 will equal | 
peaks of 1955. There is no backlog to be filled this ti 
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SIAMESE FABRICS FROM FRANKLIN IMPORTS, LOS ANGELES 
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London, Maniia, Tokyo, Yokonhama, Kobe, Osaka, 
Bangkok, Guam 


REPRESENTATIVES 
New York, Mexico City, Milan, Paris, Zurteh, NATIONAI re ass AT 
New Oein!, Havana, Ric de Janeiro, Beirut 


BANK OF AMERICA international— 
(a wholly owned subsidiary) 
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Smooth. .as Siamese silk! 


Smooth silken strands are today tightening the commercial 
and cultural bonds between Thailand and the United States. 
Developed since the war, the Thailand silk industry now ex- 
ports a growing quantity of hand-woven silk fabrics to this 
country. . . fabrics that are noted for their brilliance of color, 
their tightness of weave, their strength of texture. Command. 
ing top prices in American fashion centers, Siamese silks 
are air shipped to New York... Chicago... San Francisco... 
where they are used by exclusive dress designers and inter- 
ior decorators to create wearing apparel and home furnishings 
of unusual beauty. 





Financing exporters and importers of Siamese silk... 
speeding consignments on their way by knowing the local 
regulations, the procedures, and the people... is all part of 
a day’s work to Bank of America men abroad. If you are in 
a business or industry that could benefit from this fast, effi- 
cient international banking service, why not get in touch with 
our International Department today? 


Bank of Amecica 
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as there was after the Korean war and the 1954 recession. 
Nor is there much chance that demand can be stimulated, 
as it was in the later part of 1955, by reductions in dealers 
prices or easier credit. Margins of profit are low for 
dealers now, and credit terms have been stretched about 
as far as lenders think is wise. Moreover, some of the 
lenders on automobiles—particularly the smaller banks and 
consumer finance companies—are short of funds because 
of the generally tight money market, and all are screening 
their risks more carefully. 

People who paid cash for their cars—usually wealthy 
individuals—have been less numerous in 1956 than in 1955, 
and many of these are likely to want a new model in 19§7. 
A large number of people who bought cars late in 1954 
on an 18- to 24-month hire purchase agreement are also 
expected to be back in the market. The favourable terms 
for used cars now offered in exchange are a strong induce- 
ment to these two groups to invest in new models during 
the next few months. However, by the spring the market 
will depend more on the usual type of buyer on credit, 
who may have purchased his car in 1955 with thirty months 
to pay and may therefore have to wait until 1958 to buy 
again ; this will leave the new car market less buoyant in 
the second half of 1957. The industry is predicting sales of 
6.5 to 7 million new cars, compared with 7.5 million in 
1955 and about 6 million in 1956. 


* 


To achieve a comeback in sales this year has made the 
industry spend lavishly on new equipment. It is only two 
years since the major style change of 1955, and the cost 
of tooling for the 1957 models has been even greater. In 
addition fo the special dies, cutting tools, jigs and fixtures 
for shaping the bodies in new forms, it has been necessary 
to rearrange assembly facilities to handle the longer, heavier 
shapes. New equipment for painting and welding was 
required, and new forging machines to make stronger axles. 
Altogether, the total outlay connected with style changes 
is estimated at over $1 billion, most of which must be 
recovered during the two years in which the present models 
will be on the production line. This is in addition to 
expenditures of at least $1.5 billion on permanent addi- 
tions to the industry’s manufacturing capacity, consisting 
of new assembly lines and new buildings and equipment to 
make engines, transmissions and other mechanical com- 
ponents. It is in this latter field that most of the costly 
automatic devices are being installed, but the cost of style 
changes is beginning to overtake even the cost of auto- 
mation. 

As the industry looks ahead, it is the expense of styling 
which dominates thinking about capital requirements. The 
basic capacity is in place to handle a considerable expan- 
sion of automotive sales over the next five years. This 
much automation has achieved, and continuing improve- 
ments may be expected to yield more capacity for standard 
items at relatively low capital cost from now on. But the 
designs of 1959 cars, which are already on the drawing 
boards, would call for another huge expenditure on facilities 
to produce differently styled bodies. If the engines were 
also to be changed—a step that would mean replacing many 
automated machine-tools with others of different design— 
the cost of changing models would become astronomical. 

Some observers believe that only the General Motors 
Corporation could afford both to introduce a major change 
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in engines—such as the gas turbine—and to maintain the 
present cycle of biennial changes in body styles. Even for 
GM it might not be profitable and mechanical changes may 
come slowly over the next five years. The real dilemma 
is how to pay for style. The smaller companies will be 
hard pressed to find the cash for model changes every two 
years, on the scale that Ford and General Motors are 
setting. Yet this is clearly what sells cars. In fact, con- 
sidering the public enthusiasm for change in 1955 and the 
apathy about the same cars in 1956, there is likely to be 
some restyling every year in future. All this must be 
accomplished, according to the dictates of competition, 
without large price increases. The leading companies have 
done it for 1957, and they plan to keep on in 1958 and 
1959. This year may tell whether their smaller com- 
petitors can stay in the race. 


Communists Go American 


HE rickety affairs of the American Communist Party 

have taken a public lurch for the worst and Mr 
Brownell, the Attorney General, is happily claiming the 
credit. Mr William Z. Foster, the party chairman, has 
written an article attacking the “ Draft of Political Resolu- 
tions” approved by the national committee to go before 
the party’s convention next February. His was the only 
vote cast against these admissions of past errors in leader- 
ship. He accuses the committee of “trying to downgrade 
Lenin,” of showing a “strong right tendency” and of 
under-emphasising the “aggressive role of American 
imperialism.” History has been unkind to Mr Foster’s past 
success in keeping the unusually turbulent American Com- 
munist Party to the Stalinist line. 

The authors of the resolutions attacked by Mr Foster 
speak of the “uncritical acceptance” and the “ dogmatic 
application” of the ideas of Marxists foreign to the 
American scene. The authors confess to exaggerating the 
likelihood of an industrial recession with America then 
provoking a third world war. “ Negative attitudes ” have 
been held towards “non-left Negro” and other “ liber- 
tarian” organisations. These Communists argue vigor- 
ously that the American Party has “long since discarded 
. .. Stalin’s thesis about . . . inevitable proletarian revolt.” 
They admit that these errors, the general level of prosperity. 
the repressive legislation against them, and the plausibility 
of “the lie” that they were agents of “a foreign power,” 
have dangerously weakened the Party. They pledge them- 
selves to attain socialism by peaceful and constitutional 
means. 

The Attorney General has released a “ memorandun 
to the President” giving the draft resolutions free pub- 
licity and underlining the credit the Communists give ' 
his department for their plight: the prosecutions for vio!2- 
tion of the Smith Act (against conspiracy to overthi 
the government by violence) ; prosecutions for perjury 
before public committees ; the denaturalisation and depor- 
tation of subversive persons and the elimination of “ security 
risks” from government employment. If anyone ever 
accused the Administration of being soft to Communis's. 
Mr Brownell seems to argue, the Communist Party itse!! 
has now given the reply conclusive. 
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products of UNION CARBIDE polyethylene 


TRADE-MARK 


With finished products molded or extruded 
of versatile UNION CARBIDE polyethylene, you 
can draw customers almost magnetically, and 
greater sales mean rising profits for you. 
Whether ease of handling in production or build- 
ing greater customer loyalty for your products, 
Union CARBIDE quality—the invisible ingredi- 
ent—works for you. 


The lightness, toughness and modulated 
flexibility-rigidity of UNton CARBIDE polyeth- 
ylene, combined with its chemical and abrasion 
resistance, adapt it to a wide variety of uses. 
From wire insulation and film for packaging to 
water pipe and squeezable bottles, or in the 
ever widening range of future applications, you 
can mold more quality into your products with 
Unton CarBivE polyethylene plastic materials. 


New facilities for the production of UNION 
CARBIDE polyethylene are making increasing 
quantities available for sales-conscious pro- 
ducers of plastic finished products. For further 
information on how polyethylene can serve you 
and your customers, write for booklet PE-10 
“UNION CARBIDE Polyethylene’. 








UNION CARBIDE has distributors in 
principal cities throughout the world. 


PLASTICS DEPARTMENT 
UNION CARBIDE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 


A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: UNICARBIDE, New York 





The term Union Carsipe is a trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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Grudges and Giveaways 


Portland, Oregon 
[ \ST month in the sparsely settled but normally Republi- 

. can eastern counties of Oregon Senator Wayne Morse, 
in a western outfit, was riding horseback into country fairs, 
preceded by girl pipers and followed by the champion sheep, 
bull and cow. Meanwhile in the normally Democratic 
counties near the city of Portland his Republican challenger, 
Mr Douglas McKay, who can sit a horse as well as the 
Senator if he chooses, was tramping round the lumber mills 
while his wife distributed recipes of Mrs McKay’s Prize- 
winning Angel Food Cake to women voters. This “ grudge 
fight’ between Mr Morse, the former Republican Senator 
whose defection to the Democrats gave them their control 
of the Senate in 1954, and Mr McKay, who has had to 
operate as Secretary of the Interior under incessant barrack- 
ing from the Senator, attracts more national attention than 
any other local contest. 

Mr McKay is a trim, perky, wisecracking business man, 
with a deep sense of having lived the American dream by 
struggling out of extreme poverty up to prosperity as a 
salesman and respect as a public servant. After receiving 
the largest majority ever given to a Governor of Oregon, he 
was called to Washington in the middle of his term to serve 
as Secretary of the Interior. Now he has returned to his 
state in honest bewilderment at what has happened to it 
politically while he was away, to try, as a last public duty, 
to defeat that “ left-wing radical,” Mr Morse. In a typical 


campaigning day he moved from a high school rally, to which 


he spoke of the power of prayer in the Eisenhower cabinet, 
to the courthouse where he was married and to the sawmill 
at which he worked at $12 a week, all the time recalling his 
humble beginnings and accompanied by a local booster 
incanting at brief intervals, “McKay and Oregon go 
together, just like ham and eggs.” 


* 


Mr Morse is a university don who is also a horseman and 
cattle breeder—an intellectual with hair on his chest. His 
vehement, verbose, egotistical speeches are cast in academic 
frame and delivered in a hard, rasping voice. A command- 
ing figure and a tireless campaigner, he describes himself 
4s a “ constitutional liberal,” insisting at one moment that 
only his “ conscience ” is his guide and at the next that he 
is merely the “legislative counsel” for his constituents. 

The essence of his case is that to attribute Oregon’s 
remarkable industrial expansion, as does Mr McKay, 
to the special virtues of private enterprise is un- 
realistic; the main factor, according to Mr Morse, 
was the initiative of the federal government in 
roviding cheap hydro-electric power by building huge 
multi-purpose dams. Mr McKay is accused of stunting 
Oregon’s chances of future growth by allowing a private 
tility company to undertake a partial development of the 
Hells Canyon dam site on the Snake River. He is also 

ipposed to have favoured private interests while he was 
Jischarging the Interior Department’s duty to protect and 

serve the public lands, which make up over half of the 
‘erritory of Oregon. The indications are that Mr McKay is 
ight to be worried about the effectiveness of these “ give- 
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away” charges. But his supporters are pinning their hopes 
on the “ saturation ” publicity which is planned for the latter 
stages of the campaign and on a fighting visit from President 
Eisenhower next week. 


Britannias For Florida 


HE order for five Bristol Britannia turboprop airliners, 

which is expected to be confirmed by Northeast Air- 
lines this week, will give the company a competitive aircraft 
which it badly needs. Northeast is one of the smallest of 
the American airlines flying regular scheduled services, and 
the only domestic airline still receiving a government 
subsidy. At present it operates only between various 
New England cities and New York. But under its policy 
of allowing more competition in the air now that most of 
the lines are no longer subsidised, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has authorised Northeast to run a new service 
between Boston, New York and Miami, Florida, one of the 
most heavily travelled and lucrative routes in the United 
States. With these profitable flights, the board felt, 
Northeast should be able to do without the subsidy. 


* 


During bitterly contested hearings before the CAB the 
many other applicants for the route contended that 
Northeast was not strong enough to compete effectively with 
the two powerful airlines, Eastern and National, which at 
present share the New York-Miami traffic. Both of these 
airlines operate fast Douglas DC-7’s on the Florida route, 
and against this competition Northeast could offer at present 
only its unimpressive fleet of slower, smaller, twin-engined 
Convair 240’s and Douglas DC-3’s. It has 1o Douglas 
DC-6B’s on order for delivery early next year, but even 
these are no match for the ‘faster DC-7’s of its competitors, 
to say nothing of the turboprops and jets they have on 
order. The deal with Bristol Aircraft, Northeast feels, is 
the answer to all these criticisms. 

The Bristol Britannia 300 series, the model for which 
Northeast is negotiating, has a cruising speed of over 
400 miles an hour and can carry 90 first-class or 133 tourist 
passengers, Northeast expects the Britannia to do the 
New York-Miami run in 3} hours, a quarter of an hour 
faster than its competitors’ DC-7’s. The Lockheed Electra 
turboprop, ordered by both Eastern and National, is also 
supposed to cruise at over 400 miles an hour, but the first 
of these machines is not scheduled for delivery until mid- 
1958, and as Lockheed is still in the development stage 
there is some doubt whether even this target can be met. 
The Douglas DC-8 straight jet airliners will also not be 
available for Eastern and National before the end of 1958, 
at the earliest. On the other hand the Bristol Britannia, 
thanks to BOAC’s readiness to accept later delivery of a 
longer range model of the Britannia on part of its order, can 
be delivered to Northeast by the autumn of 1957, giving the 
line a modern turboprop aircraft a year ahead of its rivals. 
What has not yet been announced is how Northeast, which 
has relatively slender financial resources, proposes to find 
the $17 million it needs to buy the Britannias, on top of its 
recent purchases of the Douglas DC-6B’s. 
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Atomic Fair 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT AT CHICAGO 


T was in a squash court under a football arena on 

Chicago’s Southside that the first atomic pile was built 
and a sustained chain reaction produced in December, 1942, 
opening, for better or worse, the Atomic Era. Last month 
the atom, very well developed for a teenager, returned to the 
Windy City. On Navy Pier, jutting out over a mile into 
Lake Michigan, nearly 25,000 persons from all over the 
world trooped in to view the machines and minut of 
nuclear energy on display at the Second Annual Atomic 
Trade Fair. 


The fair was sponsored by the Atomic Industrial Forum, 
a unique trade association with more than 500 members 
from industry, labour and the professions. The Forum, 
which has often acted as a link between the government’s 
Atomic Energy Commission and the American business 
cemmunity, stresses the exchange of information and tries 
te avoid taking sides in controversial issues. Its first fair, 
held in Washington a year ago, drew 78 exhibitors ; this 
time there were 121. Thirty per cent of the exhibitors at 
the fair were manufacturers of reactors and components, 
with every major builder represented. Companies making 
instruments and suppliers of raw materials each accounted 
for another twenty per cent, and the remainder was a mixed 
bag which included universities, technical publishers and 
governmental agencies. 


On the whole, the exhibits were splendidly mounted. 
Those few organisations which have actually built nuclear 
reactors in the past focused attention on their accomplish- 
ments ; other firms wistfully offered tangible evidence of 
what they will do as soon as they are given their chance. 
The Westinghouse Electric Corporation, which has enjoyed 
enormous prestige in the budding atomic field because of 
the success of its pressurised water reactor, provided one 
of the most extensive displays, fgaturing photographs of the 
submarine U.S.S. Nautilus powered by Westinghouse’s 
nuclear plant ; the company has now been awarded a con- 
tract for reactors for another six submarines. Nearby stood 
an exhibit of similar proportions sponsored by another 
industrial titan, the General Electric ‘Company. GE, which 
has recently become extremely active in the development of 
a nuclear aircraft engine, is closely identified with the boiling 
water reactor, which was given prominence. 


A smaller display which drew large crowds was that of 
sull another builder of heavy reactors, the Leeds and 
Northrup Company of Philadelphia. Here a model system 
artfully simulated the actual performance of an integrated 
nuclear power plant. In a twelve-minute lecture-demonstra- 
tion, the animated reactor was brought into operation under 
full load, worked through automatic controls, and finally 
shut down, or “ scrammed,” on reaching the allowable limits 
of heat and radiation. The Union Carbide and Carbon 
Cerporation, one of the most highly diversified of the colossi 
which characterise the American economy, featured in its 
display a continuous showing of a new motion picture on 
uranium and its uses which excited great interest. 


When glutted with geiger counters and surfeited with 
scinuillometers, the contemplative nuclearphile could reflect 
en the extent to which the fair faithfully mirrors the present 
state of the atomic energy programme in the United States. 
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At the age of fourteen the estimated annual dollar volume 
of American nuclear industry is $2.5 bilion. The AEC 
employs directly only about 6,000 people, but its contractors 
have another 107,000 on their payrolls ; at least 20,000 
additional persons are engaged on research and other pur- 
suits in non-governmental enterprises. Much of this activity 
is of recent origin, since until the Atomic Energy Act wa: 
amended in 1954, the field offered little scope for private 
industry. 

In this early phase, it is doubtful whether many of those 
working with the tiny fragment of matter are realising 
anything more than correspondingly tiny profits. Among 
the relatively few companies known to be making monc\ 
is the Anaconda Company, a sprawling giant in the raw 
materials field which now derives a substantial portion of 
its income from uranium mining and milling operations on 
the Colorado Plateau. Anaconda was not an exhibitor at the 
fair ; neither were the Climax Molybdenum or the Home- 
stake Mining companies, both of which are profiting from 
the mining of nuclear materials. Another successful producer 
of uranium, understandably missing, was the Atchison. 
Topeka and Santa Fé Railway Company. 


* 


This, then, is the stage in the development of an atomic 
energy industry in which some of the raw material suppliers 
bask in a kind of mild sunlight. But few manufacturers of 
heavy equipment and fewer makers of radiation instruments 
are reaping large returns from their present atomic energy 
undertakings, which consist mainly of fulfilling parsimonious 
contracts with the AEC. At the fair, however, a feeling of 
restrained optimism about the near future was noticeable ; 
a basic reason for this limited ebullience is the surprising 
progress recently made in the field of atomic propulsion. 
In recent months, the time it is expected to take to develop 
a nuclear aircraft has been repeatedly shortened, and there 
is a persistent rumour that an atomic plane will fly before 
the end of next year. 

The capital requirements of the American nuclear power 
programme have been estimated at $3.5 to $7 billion over 
the next ten years. The Chase Manhattan Bank of New 
York is making a special drive for pre-eminence in the 
financing of this development. It was one of the first 
financial institutions to establish an atomic energy division. 
The banking system, however, cannot supply the long-term 
financing or venture capital which is now required by 
expanding atomic industry ; the fair included a display by 
one source of such money, the Atomic Development Mutuz! 
Fund. This is an “ open-end” investment trust through 
which American investors have channelled $44 million into 
corporations active in nuclear energy. 

Except for the full budget of technical speeches, there 
was little to distinguish this gathering of nuclear industr\ 
from similar meetings in less complex areas of endeavour 
There was considerable trade gossip and window shopping 
for the products and persohnel of competitors, shapel\ 
model girls appeared on reactors and some, not much. 
serious business got transacted. A minor innovation was : 
vodka concoction imaginatively labelled “the Atomic Ice: 
breaker,” which was offered to visitors at the “ hospitality 
centre” of a leading producer of generators. This drink. 
which seemed to justify its title, appeared somewhat in 
advance of a Russian nuclear vessel of the same name 
scheduled to traverse the Arctic seas in about two years 
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The World Overseas 








Canada Eyes the Trade Plan 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN OTTAWA 


VER since Messrs Macmillan and Thorneycroft 

unveiled the British plan for a European free trade 
area, built around the Messina common market, Ottawa has 
been pouring forth contradictory press reports about the 
Canadian reaction to the plan. The confusion of reports 
has at least one virtue: it reflected, though without fully 
revealing, the intensity of the debate which the British plan 
has stirred up in Canadian official circles. Probably nothing 
which has happened since the war has driven the entrenched 
Liberal administration to such a thorough re-examination 
of trade and fiscal policies. 


The Canadian government will find it difficult to resolve 
ihe multiplicity of views within its own official family into 
any sort of clear answer. Already it appears inevitable that 
this answer will consist of a general acquiescence with a 
considerable number of provisos. The precise degree of 
warmth to be given to the acquiescence, and the exact note 
of sternness to be injected into the provisos, have still to 
be settled. The resulting document will be a state paper 
in which, if all gees well, every phrase will be claimed as a 
iriumph for one or other of the conflicting departmental 
groups. To report this is not to denigrate the earnestness 
or vision of the Canadian ministers and officials who are 
puzzling over the British plan. It is rather to compliment 
them. It means that the arteries of thought are not yet 
hardened after this doctrinaire decade. It also means that 
no department is judging the merits of the proposed British 
European free trade area solely by its short-run effect on 
Canadian trade. 


Canada must be concerned and disappointed that the free 
trade area, as now envisaged by the British Government, 
puts paid to all hopes of expanding the export of Canadian 
manufactures to Britain. It is not comforting to hear British 
ministers brush off—as Mr Macmillan has done—the “ mere 
Io per cent” of present Canadian exports which would be 
affected by the plan. The fact is that the present Io per 
cent of manufactured goods in Canada’s total exports to 
Britain have been won through a series of unofficial nego- 
liations between the Canadian government and the Board 
of Trade ; and only the officials concerned know how tough 
and difficult they have been. Most of the 10 per cent con- 
sists of semi-fabricated goods like paper of various kinds, 
chemicals (whenever import licences could be obtained), and 
some synthetic fibres. All of them benefit from substantial 
preferences. “If the quota restrictions can be overcome, the 
tariff has been favourable. All these commodities represent 
the fractional beginnings of what Canada has always hoped 


might develop into considerable lines of trade. The short 
experience of recent years in being able to obtain import 
licences for manufactured goods has fortified the belief that 
some Canadian manufactures at least could compete in 
Britain if only they could gain admission ; this has seemed 
to be true of a considerable range of products—mostly 
in the semi-processed class—where Canada has natural 
advantages in processing its own raw materials. Some of 
the most important products concerned, moreover, have 
been things like chemicals, where Canada is establishing 
new domestic industries to which even a limited export 
market was of great importance. When, therefore, Canada 
is invited to give up all preference on its manufactured 
goods as against Europe, the reluctance stems chiefly, not 
from attachment to the present Io per cent of exports, 
but rather from the shattered dream of the exports that 
might have been. 


If all the other doubts and hesitations could be removed, 
however, this concern about Canadian exports would not 
be allowed to stop Canadian approval of a scheme which 
might promise so much in the longer run. The worst 
anxiety of all can be summed up as a fear that the European 
free trade area, with Britain as a member, could become 
the embodiment of a regionalism which would utterly 
rupture Canada’s cherished conception of an Atlantic Com- 
munity. “European integration,” in the political and 
military sense, has always been an object of Canadian policy, 
but only as part and parcel of Nato. The spectre which 
now appears before Ottawa’s horrified eyes is a scene in 
which France, indignant and disillusioned by Mr Dulles’s 
tactics over Suez, and Germany, accepting Dr Adenauer’s 
new rejection of United States “ patronage,” draw Britain 
into a political grouping which regards European unity as 
a sufficient goal. 

A precisely parallel anxiety obtains in regard to trade. 
For all Mr Thorneycroft’s lip-service to non-discrimination 
and abolition of quotas, the obvious logic of the situation 
leads Canadians to suppose that once the European regional 
dream supersedes the transatlantic and multilateral dream 
the “liberalisation” of dollar trade will be at best post- 
poned. If all British‘ tariffs and all quota restrictions against 
Europe are to be reduced over twelve or fifteen years 
few Canadians are optimistic enough to suppose that Britain 
would have much time or effort left to devote to dismantling 
quotas against dollar goods. At the best, most people here 
believe, achievement of the European free trade area would 
pestpone any significant advance towards greater dollar 
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liberalisation at least until the reduction of European 
barriers had been completed. 

That brings up the other brooding fear which haunts 
Canadian deliberations on this matter. On the assumption 
that the six-nation common market does get launched, 
and the free trade area gets started around it, is it prudent 
to expect that either or both can be carried through to the 
full fruition of free trade—even without food products, 
agriculture, horticulture and tobacco ? For Canada this 1s 
a vital question. If the Canadian government can manage 
to convince itself that the Macmillan-Thorneycroft pro- 
posals will bear the fruit their authors promise, then it 
might not merely acquiesce but actively welcome the British 
initiative. Twelve or fifteen years is, in any case, a long 
time. If it can be believed that Western Europe will stead- 
fastly maintain its march towards free trade as it planned 
at the outset and avoid the temptations of a regional isola- 
tionism, then Ottawa can see as clearly as anyone else all 
the advantages that would be gained. 

But it is hard to accept immediate disadvantages unless 
the ultimate prospect seems to have a very good chance of 
becoming real. No one here doubts the good faith of Mr 
Thorneycroft when he pledges that as far as Britain is con- 
cerned the annual reduction of tariffs and quotas against 
Europe shall be immutable. But is French resolution to 
be assumed as readily ? Can it even be assumed that Mr 
Thorneycroft’s determination will carry the day five years 
hence—even in a Conservative government, let alone a 
Socialist ? 

Beside the desired goal appears another ghostly shape. 
It shows Britain and Western Europe, embarked on the 
brave road towards a free trade area, and bogged down or 
thrown into the ditch half way along it. If it should be this 
vision and not the other one which eventually takes the 
form of reality, Canadians cannot help thinking that every- 
body will be much worse off than if the brave adventure 
had never been undertaken. We should then be left with 
a “ regionalism manqué ” which would quite defeat all the 
aims of Canada, of Britain and of the world. We should 
face a new preferential system, unable to get out of the 
chrysalis into the beautiful form of free trade, stuck forever 
in the rigid and unlovely form of a cocoon. 

The British proposals are most welcome to Canada, if 
they can strengthen Europe’s political unity within Nato 
and its economic viability within an eventual Atlantic and 
world sphere. But if they are to end, in spite of all good 
intentions, in regional separatism either politically or 
economically, then the price Canada is asked to pay is liable 
to swell from a minor consideration to a heavy sacrifice. 


Between Gold Coast and Ghana 


ie five months the Gold Coast will become fully sovereign 

and independent. There is much to be done, however, 
apart from organising the celebrations, before the country 
is ready for its new status. The constitution is, of course, 
the most urgent matter. The opposition, centred in Ashanti, 
the Northern Territories, and Transvolta-Togoland, has 
now become more reasonable. To the last moment it could 
not believe that the British Government would agree to 
grant unconditional independence on the strength of Dr 
Nkrumah’s electoral victory, decisive as it was; and in 
accordance with African methods, so long as there was any 
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hope left to it, it did not abate one tittle of its full dem ..4 
for federalism, which for two years it has upheld b, 
refusal to discuss any compromise. But now the date 
been fixed the demand for federalism has been drop; 
and the opposition merely insists that the constitution 1 
be agreed before March 6th, or else Ashanti and the 
regions will secede. 

This is an abrupt reduction of the asking-price. But \ 
the present demand is, remains vague. It no doubt inc! 
all the Bourne proposals for regional devolution, includ 
the special safeguards for chiefs. The main argumen: 
fact is not over terms but procedure. The opposition | 
agreed to treat in an all-party conference outside the Ass- 
bly, which is to begin next Tuesday. But Dr Nkrum 
has already promised that the constitution, which is to 
ventilated in a new white paper, must come before 
House which would indeed hardly forgive him if he tried : 
by-pass it. The Convention People’s Party is eviden: 
determined that the chiefs shall not get away with undue 
powers, and certainly not with undue emoluments ; “ trad 
tional dignities”” are readily conceded. After all, there ar: 
some 10,000 chiefs in the territory to share those. To th: 
“small boys” of Accra, chieftainship has virtually had i: 
day, except as a minor executive office and a honorific tit!: 
the major paramount chiefs naturally hope to postpone th: 
evil day, though they are probably now heartily sorry th. 
they ever engaged in party politics. 


’ 


Powers of the Chiefs 


It remains to be seen whether compromise can be reached 
Until it is, disorder and vendetta will be endemic in Kum:s: 
and other areas, but it is now unlikely that the Asanteman 
council can count on large numbers of Ashantis being read) 
to take up arms in defence of either vested interests in 
chieftainship, or to support secession, which can hardly 6: 
legally sustained in the terms of the original treaties between 
Britain and the chiefs. Those treaties did not concede ' 
the chiefs the sovereign powers which, for example, wer: 
conceded to many Indian states, which nonetheless reverte/ 
to India upon its independence. But much will depend 
the care with which the government plays its cards. 

There are, however, many other loose ends to be tied 
The United Nations has still to make up its mind fina’ 
about Togoland ; and the creation of a French Republic 
Togoland now makes a new and far stronger appeal to Ev 
nationalism. It is far from certain even now that, despi'- 
British support, Ghana will get southern Togoland. A go 
deal of work has also to be done on Ghana’s relations w: 
Britain and the outside world. Nothing has yet been s:' 
of a defence treaty which would give Britain some use 
Takoradi or the air bases in Ghana in peace or war ; b 
both are important, and presumably discussions on a defen. 
link-up are in progress, perhaps on the Ceylon model. 
very small Gold Coast corps diplomatique is being train 
but clearly Britain (or will it be India?) will have to be ask: 
to look after Ghana’s interests in most areas of the wor 
at first. Britain has to think about two key appoin 
ments: the Governor-General who will succeed Sir Char! 
Arden-Clarke, and the High Commissioner. Sir Charles 
known to want to make his governor-generalship a matt: 
of a few months, at most ; and while it is possible that D 
Nkrumah might like to find an African for the post, he ‘ 
more likely to wish to keep it in cold storage behind a Britis’ 
figurehead for some time ; nonetheless, the figurehead need: 
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to be an able and tactful man, for he has to demonstrate 
how the “ head of state” reigns without ruling. The High 


Commissioner needs to be carefully chosen, and his staff 
carefully instructed also. For they will represent Britain 
in a country many of whose higher civil servants are still 
British—but it would be utterly fatal if they did not observe 
the very strictest protocol in all dealings, whether private or 
official, both with them and with British business men. The 
idea that the High Commissioner’s office could “ get at” 
the expatriate civil servants would ruin good relations ; this 
s a tricky situation for which there has been no real prece- 
dent, not even in Pakistan. These are matters which the 
Commonwealth Relations Office should ponder; the 
Colonial Office, of course, has here no advice to give, except 
that the Gold Coasters are determined not only to be free, 
but to be seen to be free. 

The Gold Coasters (there is as yet no noun of assembly 
for Ghana, though an African, gecently asked what he 
would be when Ghana was his country, replied happily “a 
Ghanation ”’) will probably wish their country to remain a 
monarchy, and would welcome a visit from their Queen. 
Dr Nkrumah has recently denied that he was thinking of a 
republic on the Indian model. Yet there is much natural 
republican sentiment in the country, and the position may 
change. But it is certain that Ghana wishes to remain in 
the Commonwealth, and assumes that even an exchange of 
letters between the other members is a mere formality. 

For the rest, the new currency notes are ready printed 
though not, as has been urged, on the metric system), a 
bank of issue is being organised, and Mr Gbedemah, the 
Minister of Finance, has been to Washington to see about 
joining the World Bank. Ghana will lose Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare money, and is not in the Colombo Plan ; 
and independence will coincide with the lowest cocoa prices 
for many years, low sterling reserves and a somewhat doubt- 
ful business outlook. But if this encourages caution in the 
new state, which is still the richest colonial territory in 
Africa, it may prove a blessing in disguise. 


Jordan in the Toils 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENTS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


N election this month—it is due on October 21st—is 
an unsuitable activity for a country in Jordan’s 
plight. The economy is unstable ; military needs on the 
Israel frontier are expensive, and exacting ; another reprisal 
raid by the Israel army was launched on Wednesday and 
was followed, for the first time, by Jordanian army counter- 
action. But notwithstanding these dangers the country is 
riven by factions arguing for and against Egypt, or for and 
against Iraq. King Hussein would like to ride above the 
babel and to get help from as many as possible of his Arab 
neighbours, whatever their relations with one another. He 
has therefore renewed his efforts to secure a meeting of the 
heads of all the Arab states, and is exchanging messages 
with everybody. a, 
He has also sought to curry favour with his nationalists 
at home by asking his Arab neighbours how far they would 
g0 towards helping him financially if he were to free himself 
from his treaty commitments with (and his financial support 
‘rom) Great Britain. The response is not proving immediate, 
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although the Saudi Arabians and Iraqis have already given 
him cheques ; the former is said to be for £250,000, and 
to be the first of four quarterly payments that are to be 
Saudi Arabia’s contribution to an Arab Fund for the upkeep 
of the Jordanian National Guard. At an Arab military 
conference held at Riyadh last month, promises of subscrip- 
tion to this fund were said to tot up to £3,600,060. But 
this royal quest for general Arab support is being conducted 
to a most discordant accompaniment of election noises. For 
instance, left-wing and pro-Egyptian parties, the strongest 
of which is the National Socialist Ba’ath party, are promising 
their voters detachment from Iraq by means they do not 
specify, and are derisively referring to Iraqi troops as 
“ soldiers of the Turkish alliance,” thus branding them with 
a double stamp of colonialism—once from Turkey and 
once from Iraq’s British ally. Simultaneously, the govern- 
ment has chosen Iraq as the first port of call for its Foreign 
Minister, Sayed Auni Abdel-Hadi, who is embarking on a 
round of visits to Arab capitals in quest of further support 
against Israel ; his second visit is to Cairo. 


Chagrin After Baghdad Talks 


His trip to Baghdad is locally considered disappointing. 
He went there immediately after Israel’s reprisal raid on 
Jordan positions near Jerusalem on September 26-27th: the 
atmosphere was one of crisis, and the omens looked good. 
Iraq is said to have given him an outright £250,000 for the 
Jordanian National Guard. But when details of possible 
military aid were discussed, stumbling blocks arose. Jordan 
had already asked for the stationing of Iragi troops on 
Jordanian soil, and Iraq has given so many assurances that 
it will stand by Jordan that such a request ought to have 
been hard to refuse. But Iraq raised the question of a joint 
army under a single commander, who was bound—by sheer 
avoirdupois—to be an Iraqi. This condition both the 
King of Jordan and his young C-in-C, Ali Abu Nuwar, 
would find difficult to swallow at any time. The Iraqis 
were also said to be claiming some powers in the realm 
of internal security ; it is probable that they have not much 
confidence in the capacity of the National Guard to sustain 
calm in view of its composition—which is largely ex- 
Palestinian, left wing and pro-Egyptian. 

The Jordanians swallowed their chagrin for three days 
before agreeing to the issue of a joint official statement on 
their talks with Iraq, but on October 4th consented to a 
face-saving formula which might read—to the uninitiated— 
as if “ technical talks” were all that is needed to produce 
agreement. But most Jordanians see through the plati- 
tudes ; the press has dubbed the talks a failure: 

The reply of the ‘brotherly state’s government has all 

along been the same: “Iraq is preoccupied with recon- 

struction and developmem.” 


At the same time, Auni Abdel Hadi has told the Egyptians 
that Iraq imposed no conditions in return for its help to 
Jordan, nor did it press the Jordanians to join the Baghdad 
Pact. The current position, therefore, is, firstly, that King 
Hussein is still appealing for help, but has told his home 
public in a broadcast that was phrased with the electorate in 
mind that he is bent on refusing it unless “ given with good- 
will and without ulterior purpose.” Secondly, that aid must 


be obtained from somewhere or Jordan would collapse at 
the first serious blow from outside—whether delivered 
overtly from Israel or covertly from the Egyptian allies of 
the left wing and anti-monarchic parties ; and lastly, that 
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the neighbouring monarchies—Iraqi as well as Saudi— 
are trying to keep Jordanian attention riveted on the Israeli 
danger so as to minimise the chances of disintegration from 
within. It is possible that King Hussein will find or manu- 
facture some excuse to postpone the elections. Israel’s 
fresh burst of reprisal raiding provides one good one. 


Fighting the Drug Traffic 


FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT 


bie latest report of the United Nations Narcotics Com- 
mission shows some progress in the control of illicit 
drug traffic. But a lot remains to be done on the purely 
administrative and technical planes. One problem, for 
example, is the existence of several international agencies 
whose functions overlap. Apart from three UN bodies— 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs, the Permanent Central 
Opium Board and the Drug Supervisory Body—there is a 
Committee of the World Health Organisation and the Arab 
League’s Anti-Narcotics Bureau ; while the International 
Criminal Police Commission is particularly concerned with 
combating illicit international traffic. 

A second problem is that there are now in force nine 
different conventions, agreements or protocols, concluded 
between 1912 and 1953, on narcotics control. It is urgently 
necessary that these treaties be consolidated into a single 
convention. The UN Narcotics Commission has been work- 
ing on this for a number of years but has been unable to 
produce a generally acceptable draft. In its latest report the 
commission proposes that a committee of five nations should 
meet in Geneva next January to prepare a simplified draft 
convention. 

According to the commission’s statistics there are 
13 million drug addicts in Iran, causing 5,000 suicides 
annually, 100,000 premature deaths and the abandonment 
to destitution of some 50,000 children. In Egypt there are 
400,000 addicts to cannabis and 100,000 to opium, and a 
further 500,000 are reported to be on the way to becoming 
addicted. High estimates of addiction are reported from 
many of the countries of the Middle and Far East. In the 
United States there are said to be 60,000 addicts and in 
Canada 3,300. 

The heaviest illicit traffic in drugs is in the Far East, but 
in the Middle East it is almost’ as bad. Opium and its 
derivatives are the most important drugs seized. Much of 
the crude morphine comes from clandestine sources in or 
near Northern Siam. Traffic in hashish is most serious in 
the Middle East, with the Lebanon and Syria as countries 
of origin and Egypt as the principal market. Consumption 
of hashish and other forms of cannabis is the most wide- 
spread form of drug addiction and consumers are numbered 
in millions. The quantities of cocaine seized have continued 
ty decline, though a small traffic in this drug still persists. 

Ingenious methods are used to conceal drugs during 
illicit traffic. Drugs (especially heroin) are concealed within 
the natural cavities of the body or in rubber containers which 
are swallowed when an accused person is accosted by an 
enforcement officer. Morphine and its derivatives have been 
found inside medications, soap and tinned food. Drugs are 
moved by modern and traditional forms of transport, and 
in Egypt stores of narcotic drugs have been discovered in 
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the stomachs of camels. Siam is a particularly black sp»: ; 
more than 35,000 kg of raw opium were seized there |.) 
year. The commission noted that Siam had not prohibi-d 
opium smoking, and the American delegate described 11 
incident concerning the offer for sale of 200 tons of opivin 
by a Siamese firm. A considerable quantity of the nir- 
cotics seized in Singapore and Hongkong apparen 
originate in Siam. 

The proceedings of the Narcotics Commission were 
enlivened by an exchange between the delegates of Britain 
and Nationalist China. The Chinese annual report {o 
1954 had made some disparaging references to the “ som: 
what ” lax control of narcotics in Hongkong. The British 
delegate indignantly denied this allegation and added tha: 
the Taiwan authorities had never furnished to the Hong- 
kong government any information which might help in 
controlling illicit traffic. The Chinese delegate then 
switched his ground and said that the real source of danger 
was the Chinese mainland under Communist control, 
though Hongkong and Macao were ports of transit. 

The commission’s report described the Lebanon as “a 
centre of illicit activity involving opium and opiates and 
cannabis.” The Lebanese observer described the methods 
used by his government to prevent cultivation of narcotic 
plants and the traffic in narcotic substances. He insisted 
that the Lebanon was an area of transit rather than a 
source of narcotics, and that illicit traffic was a problem 
for the whole region. 

The commission was given a relatively encouraging repor! 
on the situation in Iran. The cultivation of poppies had 
been banned and free treatment was being provided for 
addicts. Nevertheless, the Iranian representative proposed 
a draft resolution—which was approved in principle—under 
which UN technical assistance would be offered to Iran fox 
a five-year programme of narcotics control. A resolution 
sponsored by Canada and the United States, which was 
adopted unanimously, would initiate a general programme 
of technical assistance in narcotics control. This would 
take the form of advisory services of experts, fellowships, 
“seminars,” and laboratory services for the determination 
of the origins of narcotics found in illicit trade. The 
trouble is that, with a limited budget for the United 
Nations’ expanded programme of technical assistance, suc!) 
an extension could only be effected at the expense of som: 
other form of aid. 


East German Realities II 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Mest visitors to East Germany are accompanied by + 
guide, courteous, helpful, invaluable in finding train 
and hotels, but a Marxist of pristine purity whose presen 
is somewhat inhibiting to conversation with third partic 
Yet even the brief occasions when it is possible to evad. 
one’s Marxist guide are enough te reveal the deep an 
sometimes bitter opposition to his government that is fe!: 
by the average East German. The most obvious opponen 
of the regime are the underprivileged—the old, the lowe 
paid workers,-the dispossessed struggling to survive. Bu: 
the core of the opposition, as in 1953, remains the workin: 
class. The flight of refugees is sometimes attributed toda\ 
to economic factors, and certainly the better living stan 
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aid construction of the U.K. Atomic Energy Authority's fast 
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Shipping & Insurance Agents. 


Shippers of Rubber, Tin and Coconut Oil. 
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‘SOUTH AFRICAN 
SHERRY 


| § Because South African Sherry is 


' very good sherry: real sherry, most 


carefully matured, expertly selected — 
genuine in every way. 


2 Because South African Sherry 
costs you less: as it benefits by a 


4 preferential import duty. 


3 Because you can count on a South 
African Sherry to suit your personal 
taste — from light and very dry to full, 
rich and sweet. 


4 Because the wonderful climate 
and soil of the Cape makes South 
Africa one of the finest wine pro- 
ducing countries of the world. 


| S Because there is a guarantee of 
| quality in South Africa’s 300 years 
| of wine-growing experience. 


| © Because once you've chosen South 
| African Sherry you'll choose it again. 
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jurds of the west play a part. But resistance springs also 

n political causes, from resentment against the ceaseless 

‘rive to work ; from the loss of all the traditional workers’ 
‘s ; from bitter disillusion with the fair words about the 
vorkers state,” and above all from the irksome political 
ssure to join the party and show political conformity, 
incessant fear and anxiety that one is being watched. 

s to seek security from these things that many working 
people flee to the west and East Berliners come to visit 
their friends in West Berlin far a day, merely to sit and 
Jeep in peace for a while. The ceaseless political pressure 
has given the working people a greater solidarity than ever 
before. In many factories they know exactly who the 
security agents are and watch each newcomer carefully 
before admitting him to their community. And their morale 
and knowledge of the outside world are preserved by listen- 
ing to the western radio and by personal contacts. 

The working class are the sole organised cohesive oppo- 
sition group, but the peasant too remains a passive oppo- 
nent. Since the economic pressure on him has eased, his 
resentment has cooled, but his resistance to collectivisation 
remains absolute and successful. There are collective 
farms, run efficiently and profitably, but their members 
tend to be refugees, ex-labourers, former agricultural 
officials ; and the few former peasants who do join collec- 
tives generally own uneconomic land. The vital impor- 
tance of food production has forced the regime to relax 
for the moment its pressure for collectivisation, and despite 
al) inducements the bulk of farm land remains in individual 
hands. 


Core of Fanatics 


Opposition is of course not universal. At the head of 
the system, in the party, in the bureaucracy, there is a 
core of convinced believers. Ambition no doubt plays a 
part in their attitude, but there is a group of old-guard 
communist workers, young people converted in the chaos 
of the postwar period and intellectuals who all have an 
impressive belief in their ideology. But in the party itself, 
sometimes in high places, there are many opponents of the 
regime who are seeking to mitigate its ill effects. Among 
professional people too there is a large group which is work- 
ing to make the best of things, paying lip service, without 
wholly agreeing with the methods and aims of the com- 
munists. They are paid well and given some political 
leeway, because they are valuable. But the pressure to con- 
form politically continues. ‘This academic year, for example, 
several school and university syllabuses have been given 
a further political tWist and more than one professor, who 
has held out until now, has given up and fled west. The 
higher these people are, the less easy is it for them to 
reconcile the demands of political conformity with their 
consciences, the less they sleep at night. Nor is it easy 
for them to find a job and start a new life in the west. 
Isolated and alone, these professional people are under 
much greater pressure to succumb to Marxist notions than 
are the organised workers. The remaining owners of 
private businesses, though of course basically opposed to 
the regime, are also isolated and sometimes cowed, and 
one finds amongst them an unattractive willingness to com- 
Promise in order to survive. 

Has the regime then achieved nothing ? It has provided 
one or two social advantages which contrast favourably with 
Western Germany—cheap annual holidays, a most generous 
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system of grants for students and school children, a 
health service and kindergartens which, though held back 
by the weakness of the economy as a whole, do provide, 
in some areas, facilities absent in West Germany. Yet 
these careful copies of Russian practice are soured by the 
political use to which they are often turned. They inspire 
little gratitude from the people as a whole. 

Herr Ulbricht and his circle rely in the last resort on 
the Red Army’s tanks and on the ingenious system of 
political pressure and fear which binds every Communist 
society ; but they have also been under pressure from 
Moscow to relax. When they did so on Russian orders 
in 1953, the zone blew up. This time Russia has allowed 
Ulbricht to pick his way more carefully. Mild reforms, 
like a scheme to bring more democracy to local government, 
a suggestion that the trade unions occupy themselves more 
with the workers’ interests and less with politics have been 
put forward at intervals. But any real move towards demo- 
cracy would lead to the overthrow of the regime. Some 
changes of leadership may occur. But it is Ulbricht him- 
self who is hated most of all by working people, and no 
changes which leave him in effective political power can 
satisfy their bitter discontent. 

One potential source of strength for the regime lies in 
its power over the young. All the meagre resources of the 
zone are squeezed to provide funds for education, for 
sport, for youth organisations. The state is seeking to 
capture the minds of the young, to collectivise their person- 
alities by filling their brief leisure time with collective pur- 
suits. Parents and teachers have so far succeeded in 
protecting the children to a remarkable extent, but the 
communists are also steadily gaining ground. Even if 
they are not convinced of Ulbricht’s virtues, many young 
East Germans brought up collectively are unfit to stand on 
their feet in a free society. And hence a fifth of young 
refugees return to the drab shelter of the east. 

One other political success must be credited to the 
regime. If its propaganda about its own achievements has 
generally failed, its appeals to fear and resentment have 
not. The danger of nuclear war is endlessly rubbed in. 
The creditable and successful efforts to convince East 
Germans of the evils of nazism and of German responsibility 
for the last war have also been poisoned and turned into a 
weapon of hate and fear against the west. In Leipzig there 
stood recently a huge poster of a red figure with two faces: 
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one was Adenauer’s, the other Hitler’s. Beneath it was the 
inscription “ Ban on the Communist Party: 1933 3 1956." 
The communists in East Germany have failed to win sup- 
port, but they are succeeding, in some measure, in sowing 
fear, hate and envy. And it is largely for this reason and 
because of the young that so many West Germans feel that 
reunification must come in the next few years if it is to 
come at all. 


(Concluded) 


Colour Bars in South African 
Sport 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


NTIL recently the colour bar in South Africa has 

probably caused less heart-burning in sport than in 
other spheres. There are hardly any racially mixed games, 
and little demand for them since there is no social contact 
to speak of between whites and non-whites. But the situa- 
tion is changing. The non-whites—and their friends 
abroad—are beginning to demand the right to participate 
in international sport, and not on a basis of apartheid or 
differentiation, but as equals and without strings. A few 
months ago they formed the South African Co-ordinating 
Committee for International Relations in Sport ; its object 
is to challenge the colour bar. “ We want non-white South 
Africans to take part in the Olympic Games of 1960,” said 
the founders—an indirect admission of the long row they 
still have to hoe. 

The movement was promised the support of other 
non-white bodies, including the weight-lifting and body- 
building, amateur boxing, and tennis associations. Its 
launching coincided with the news that the Non-European 
Cricket Board of Control was applying to the International 
Cricket Conference for admission as a full member, and 
that the South African Bantu Rugby Football Board, a little- 
known body, was seeking international recognition for non- 
Europeans. Also at this time, the International Table 
Tennis Federation withdrew recognition from the white 
controlling body in South Africa and confined it to the 
non-white organisation. In future, white South African 
table tennis players will only be able to go abroad or meet 
overseas sides after obtaining the approval of the non- 
European body—a revolutionary situation for South Africa. 


Two Years’ Grace for Soccer 


The International Boxing Federation recently inquired 
whether non-Europeans were allowed to join the same 
clubs as-Europeans and, if not, whether there were equal 
facilities for them. The South African Amateur Boxing 
Assotiation replied that, while contests are confined to 
members of one race, a non-European body may, if it 
chooses, become affiliated to the association. Meanwhile, 
a number of African boxers have fought overseas, and 
have done very well. Jake Tuli, a Zulu, was for a time 
British Empire flyweight champion. But he would not be 
allowed to fight a white in the Union. Even sparring 
between white and non-white for training is frowned upon, 
although it takes place occasionally. 


Soccer is the sport in which the issue has become most 
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real, probably because it is a popular game among non- 
Europeans, who claim 46,600 active players compared with 
20,000 Europeans. Early this year the International Feder. 
tion of Football Associations ruled that there should be no 
colour bar in soccer. The non-Europeans in South Africa 
had claimed that the white controlling body was not capable 
of developing the game according to the tenets of the world 
federation. The white association offered affiliation to the 
non-Europeans, but they rejected it and then pressed for 
full recognition by the federation. The white association 
then realised with some alarm that if recognition was with- 
drawn from it, this meant the end of overseas tours and the 
isolation of white soccer in the Union. The federation sent 
a commission to investigate, and the white body expressed 
its willingness to follow international regulations “ as far as 
possible.” At the federation’s meeting in Lisbon in June, 
a decision was postponed for two years. Meanwhile the 
white body has deleted the colour bar clause from its con- 
stitution, thereby removing one of the chief grounds on 
which the non-white body sought to become the official 
South African representative in the world federation ; but 
the non-Europeans did not accept this gesture at its face 
value. 


«“ Subversive ” Activities 


The Nationalist government’s attitude was recently 
explained by Dr Donges, the Minister of the Interior, who 
said that non-European sports associations seeking inter- 
national recognition should do so through the white bodies 
concerned. The government would not support non- 
European sporting activities “‘ designed to force the country 
to abandon its traditional racial divisions by any process of 
squeezing white South Africans out of international compe- 
titions.” For activities “ with such subversive intentions ” 
there would be no travel facilities or “any other state 
assistance.” There must be no inter-racial competitions or 
mixing of teams. Within that framework non-Europeans 
were not debarred from competing outside the Union, “ nor 
are non-European sportsmen from outside prevented from 
entering South} Africa to compete with non-whites here.” 
(The Minister did not add that an African soccer team which 
wanted to tour Pakistan was denied passports some time 
ago.) This took the matter right into the political arena, 
and the non-European associations were quick to charge Dr 
Donges with making it almost impossible to find a solution 
which would be fair to both sides. 

An attempt will almost certainly be made to obtain separ- 
ate “international recognition for representative non- 
European controlling bodies ; but it is by no means certain 
that such an approach will be agreed upon by the world 
authorities, or, for that matter, that it will be acceptable 
to the non-Europeans. Fortunately, white South Africans 
are already being told that the issue will call for tactful 
handling—unless they wish to cut themselves off from world 
sport. .A few are beginning to adapt themselves to the 
changing mental climate, although there are others who say 
they will prefer isolation to any weakening of apartheid. 
Nationalists profess to detect another “ world campaign ” 
against their policies and their way of life, and will resist 
any integration move here as vigorously as on other fronts 
Meanwhile, the vast majority of both whites and non-whit?s 
are as vet unaffected and therefore apathetic. But this wi 
not be the position for long. 
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Transmitting electric power — 


underwater at a higher voltage 
and for a longer distance 


P ioneered at a higher carrying capacity 


== on am any dey a G8 Gp as om am om eee ts a than any similar cable installation 


in the World! 


TTT GROUP 


These are features of the 91 miles of 138,000 volt 


submarine power cable linking Vancouver Island 








Engineered 


Manufactured 


Installed 


to the Mainland. 
It was made for the British Columbia Electric 


Company in a specially designed factory by 
BIC (Submarine Cables) Ltd ; transported in 
c.s. Ocean Layer ; installed and tested by 
BIC Construction Company. 


SUR CSUR Seas: 


BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S CABLES LTD. 
21 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1 
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indian Chessman, part of the set once 
owned by Clive of India 


Chequerboard of the East 


So many races... SO many needs... so many markets 





extending over a vast area of the earth’s surface. And there 
The Chartered Bank operates with knowledge and experience 
sustained by more than a century of close and intimate contact. 
Branches of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China 
are established in most centres of commercial importance 
throughout Southern and South-East Asia and the Far East. 
At all these branches a complete banking service is available 
and, in particular, facilities are provided for the financing of 
international trade in co-operation with the Bank’s offices in 
London, Manchester and Liverpool, its agencies in New York 
and Hamburg and a world-wide range of banking corres- 
pondents. In London and Singapore the Bank is prepared to 
act as executor or trustee. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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When a man gets to be an executive he usually 
accumulates two things. Avoirdypois—and papers. 
In any one day an executive can accumulate a quite 
inordinate amount of paper on his desk. Ordinary 
desks are quite inadequate, but here at Heal’s we 
have a true executive desk. The leather covered 
top offers ample space for papers galore, while a 
ridge on the far side stops you spreading too far 
As for avoirdupois, this desk permits its owner to 
surround himself with work regardless of girth 
If you would like to see more examples o! 
furniture for boardrooms and offices, please pa) 
us a visit or have your secretary write for our 


leaflet ‘‘Furniture for Special Needs”. 


HEAL’S 


CONTRACTS LTD 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W-! 
Telephone : MUSeum 1666 
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Free Trade—Gain or Pain? 


for a British government, and a Conservative 
government at that, seriously to explore ways 
of joining a European free trade area represents one 
of the big changes of thought in a generation. It may 
flow logically from the effort through OEEC to 
liberalise European trade, but it throws imperial 
preference and perhaps even economic nationalism 
into the melting pot. It could mark a turning point in 
Europe. Public interest and imagination are uncom- 
monly, and surprisingly, stirred. Adherents have come 
iorward even from within the cotton textile industry, 
vhich may be the cradle of free trade but would not be 
thought ready now to welcome increased competition. 
lt is as well to take a closer look at the mechanics and 
geography of the proposals, at the structure of British 
trade with Europe, and at 


governmental committee presided over by M. Spaak, 
the Belgian Foreign Minister. 

Membership of this common market would be 
open to other European countries, but the report 
envisages that some of them might join a free trade area 
but not the common market, giving eventual free entry 
to the goods of the other members but retaining their 
own separate and different tariffs on imports from out- 
side. It is this limited type of association that Britain— 
and Britain alone without the Commonwealth—is now 
considering. Britain has also demanded, and the others 
seem agreed, that agricultural products and foodstuffs 
must be excluded from this freedom of trade. The 
members would thus remain free to protect their own 
farmers and Britain free to offer preferences to the 

agricultural products and 





some of the difficulties that 


ll COMMON MARKET 
e to be overcome. 












foodstuffs of the Common- 
wealth ; this happens to be 

















The six countries — POSSIBLE FREE TRADE ia the main field in which the 
West Germany, France, preferences granted by 

Belgium, Holland, Luxem- Britain apply. 
burg and Italy—which What other countries 
ready have a common might join with Britain in 
market jay: Salk! heel oneal peel ees the free trade area? The 
are Now trying to negotiate 6 Onnnce Mote Scandinavian countries— 
a treaty that would in time DENMARK’ 161,209,000 Norway, Sweden and Den- 
‘weep away all barriers to :e: " Possible Associates nae (Chie: East BAGROT DUP 
the free movement of | NETH 78,045,000 haps entering the common 
coods, services, labour and || GERMANY ‘| /ree rom —_. market fully)—are already 
‘opital between them. fuux i ee _}\| studying the possibility of 
they would not only elim- |) ee? ei | 3 free trade area among 
ate tariffs among them- | ~ | themselves, and are likely 
‘clves but would introduce |} | candidates. Switzerland 
«common tariff against the |, ¢ Par, might well join the free 
trade area and Austria, 


‘st of the world. The basis |} 
' their negotiations for a 
mmon market is a report || ~- 
crawn up by an inter- [L——— ———— 





which has close trading 
ties with . Germany, 
would find it difficult to 
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remain outside. The population of these five countries 
and Britain amounts to 78 million ; with the 161 million 
of the common market the free trade area would have 
nearly 240 million consumers. 


This group of countries absorbs one-fifth of Britain’s 
total exports and also provides one-fifth of Britain’s 
total imports. The bulk of this trade consists of semi- 
finished and manufactured goods, and it is the indus- 
tries that make these goods which will benefit, or suffer, 


WHAT SOME MANUFACTURES PAY NOW 


All duties per cent ad valorem 





} 
| UK  |Germany} Francet | Benelux | Italyt 
| 








Motor vehicles 17-21 St om 29-45 
Tractors 15-20 | 8-15 15-30 | 6-i 18-56 
Diesel engines 17} | 8-12 2 D- 15-25 
Machine tools ....... 15-20 | nil to 8 -2% 1-23 
Textile machinery .... 15-20 5 -22 18-20 
Electric motors 20 nil to 8 7 15 

Transformers ........ 20 nil 25-27 
Switchgear 20 4-6 15 

Iron & steel sheets*... 25-33} nil to 22 15-23 

Bars, rods & sections*. | 20-334 6-17 16-22 
Wool fabrics 173 13-19 18 

Cotton fabrics 173 10-19 13-18 

25-334 5-8 3-15 

1 

* British duties on most items temporarily suspended ; duties for other 

countries apply to imports outside common market. 
t Ali imports into Italy are subject to certain additional charges, and 


French imports of some items listed are subject to a temporary 
“compensation "’ tax, 
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from the gradual removal of tariffs. Within the group 
British trade is naturally largest with the countries 
sponsoring the common market, and in this trade Britain 
sells more than it buys: its exports to these countries 
are, in fact, half as large again as its imports from 
them. As the table shows, the balance of trade varies 
considerably with particular items. Britain now buys 
from these countries more chemicals, cotton and syn- 
thetic textiles, iron and steel than it sells to them, but in 
wool textiles, non-electric machinery and all the other 
groups listed it sells them more—sometimes much more 
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—than it buys. About one-quarter of Britain’s tox, 
exports of non-ferrous metals go to these countries, ons. 
fifth of its exports of metal manufactures and one-six:) 
of its exports of non-electric machinery and woo} 
textiles. In almost all the items listed, however, 
Britain’s preferential markets in the Commonwealth 
provide by far the largest, though not the fastest-grow- 
ing, market. 

The table exposes what may prove to be Britain’; 
main weakness—trade in cotton and rayon textile; 
Some of Britain’s chief competitors are countries thi 
would be in the common market ; the value of the 
cotton and rayon textiles that they seil to Britain | 
nearly five times larger than Britain’s sales to them. 
The table conceals, however, another possible weak 
spot—British trade in motor cars. Imports of motor 
cars into Britain are limited by quota, as are British 
exports to several countries in the common market. 
But judged by British experience in Switzerland, one 
of the few free markets of Europe, Britain might, oa 
present showing, lose rather than gain from freedom 
of trade in motor cars. 

The Spaak report proposes that tariffs within the 
common market should be eliminated within twelve 
years, with a possible extension to fifteen. Each coun- 
try would start from the rates in its existing tariff, or 
from the average rates in force between 1953/55, 
whichever was the lower. One year after the treaty 
entered into force the rates would be cut by Io per 
cent ; every eighteen months during the next six years 
they would be cut by a further 10 per cent, and in 
the following (eighth) year, by 10 fer cent again 
making a total reduction of 60 per cent below the 
initial tariff level. The remaining 40 per cent would 
be abolished within the next four (or possib!s 
seven) years. 

The process of tariff reduction would not necessarily 
be exactly even throughout the items listed in the 
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UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 


IN MANUFACTURES WITH CERTAIN AREAS, 1955 
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:ariff, but there is a proviso to ensure that it was reason- 
zbly spread. All items would be grouped into tranches, 
according to rates of duty. Items which initially carried 
2 duty of up to 10 per cent and above 50 per cent would 
be grouped into tranches of § percentage points 
each. Items carrying rates of duty above 1o per cent 
and below §0 per cent—the great bulk of existing duties 
are stated to be in this range—would be grouped into 
tranches of 24 percentage points each. After the first 
reduction had been made, each successive cut of 10 per 
cent over the eight year period would be applied to 
the average rates in each tranche. Reductions on each 
item within the *ranche would be weighted by the value 
of trade in that item. 

Governments would therefore be able to vary the 
rate of reduction on individual commodities, as long as 
the average reduction on all goods within the tranche 
amounted to 10 per cent. The scope for variation 
would be extended still further by the right of members 
io link any two tranches together. The exception is 
that items carrying a duty of more than 30 per cent 
would have to be reduced by at least one-half of the 
average reduction in their tranche. 


Reduction of tariffs, however, would be of little help 
io industries whose markets are still restricted by 
quotas. So the report suggests that all quotas should 
be increased year by year by 20 per cent of the preced- 
ing quota. “Minute” quotas would first have to be 
raised either to a value equal to one per cent of domestic 
output of the goods affected, or to a value equal to the 
average of imports per head in the six countries, multi- 
plied by the population of the country concerned. 











POPULATION AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT IN 1955 
| Population Gross National 
| Product 

(Thousands) (Mn. US $) 
Common market: 
oo ee rere TT ee 8,868 8,700 
RN ye ie re Pree 43,274 40 S71 
Western Germany ........- 49,995 33,123 
on en eee arn ae 48,016 18,741 
en ee ee ee 309 337 
SOOO «Gti 5 écmadw owes 10,747 | 6,853 
Others: 
United Kingdom ..........- | 50,968 47,001 
og ae er ay eo er ee 3,425 3,143 
IT Shs ies chcécixess 7,262 | 7,954 
PI take 266% oats eee 4,439 | 3,689 
o SERRE os Be eS cas 4,977 5,137* 
eT I a 6.974 | 3,362 
* National income in 1954 


Apart from the provision for slowing down the rate 
of tariff reduction on particular items, the report does 
not specify any escape clauses as such. Though its 
recommendations, on this as on other points, apply only 
to the common market, present British thinking would 
also be against escape clauses—not excepting the 
McKenna and key industry duties. But the report 
suggests that the method of reducing duties after the 
first four years could be modified by majority decisions, 
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and that some escape clauses of a temporary nature 
mught have to be accepted. No country would fail to 
save itself from a payments crisis, but it is not proposed 
that tariffs should be the method used. Strategic indus- 
tries if need be could be helped by subsidy and the 
British watch industry’s new life might be preserved 
that way. Such devices might prevent the grand idea 
being whittled away by numerous demands for excep- 
tions. 

The report also suggests that industries particularly 
exposed to foreign competition should be helped to 
move into other fields of manufacture by a special 
investment fund. A relief fund for industries hit by 
unexpected competition, rather than investment in the 
commercial sense, seems the proper description for this 
technically difficult idea. The present British govern- 
ment, for one, is reluctant to guide industrial invest- 
ment along any but the broadest lines. 


How then would the British system of imperial 
preferences fare as Britain began scaling its tariffs down 
towards nothing on imports from the other members 
of the area? Vis-a-vis the non-members there need 
not be any change. The General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade prohibits the creation of wider preferences, 
but existing ones can remain. Vis-a-vis the other 
members of the area the preference would disappear 
as the duty vanished. Though the few Commonwealth 
countries that are exporters of manufactures may be 
prepared to accept this loss as the price of a more pros- 
perous Europe, real difficulties must be faced. 


The countries affected are Canada (whose attitude 
is discussed on page 145), India and Pakistan and the 
colony of Hong Kong. Imports of manufactures from 
the three Asian members of the Commonwealth consist 
mainly of cotton and jute textiles, which enjoy duty- 
free entry and a preference of 17} to 20 per cent. 
Canada is interested in preserving the preference on the 
few manufactures it exports to Britain but it is still more 
interested in getting import restrictions removed. 


In theory Britain might have tariff-free entry for the 
club members, a preferential level for the Com- 
monwealth and a general tariff for the outside world. In 
practice there is no doubt that if free entry were pro- 
gressively granted to the club members the Common- 
wealth would in general get it too. But a few excep- 
tions might be contemplated. If the tariff on motor cars 
from Europe were eventually abolished, could Britain 
avoid admitting Canadian motor cars, which are pro- 
duced by American-owned companies, duty-free ? The 
standard rate of duty is 33} per cent (shortly to be 
reduced to 30 per cent) and the preferential duty is 22 
per cent. Yet if only a moderate duty of, say, 10 per 
cent had then to be imposed on Canadian cars, the 
value of the preference over American imports would 
be doubled. As Britain is prevented by the rules of Gatt 
from increasing preferences, the standard rate would 
have to be correspondingly reduced. 

The Spaak report does not, indeed could not, make 
it clear whether countries which participated in the 
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free trade area alone would also be obliged to free the 
movement of capital, services, and labour as well as 
of goods, nor indeed how far that proposal is intended 
to go, but these objectives would greatly help to build 
a powerful and prosperous area of free commerce. It 
is for the detailed negotiations to show how far such 
an inclusive and ambitious objective can be attempted. 
There are already signs that the six governments are 
suggesting fairly radical changes. 

Britain and other possible members of the free trade 
area are not faced with a common market club offering 
associate membership on take-it-or-leave-it terms. The 


Profits: A 


HE Royal Assent was scarcely dry on the 1948 

Companies Act when The Economist began its 
quarterly analysis of company profits and balance sheets. 
The essential elements of that analysis were that the 
summaries of accounts should be self-balancing ; that, 
however much procedures and nomenclatures might 
differ in the accounts of individual companies, like was 
compared with like in the summary ; that the statistics 
were collated by the date of publication and not of the 
companies’ financial years ; and that the figures of one 
year were compared with those of a year earlier for 
exactly the same batch of companies, though compari- 
son over a longer run of years was not possible. This 
structure has stood the test of seven years, but now a 
little autumn-cleaning may make some of the detail 
more precise. The quarter running from July Ist to 
September 30th has been chosen for the changes 
because it is a slack period for company accounts. 


Within the analysis, companies in the following 
industrial groups will no longer be included : water- 
works, electricity supply, gas, telegraph and telephone, 
tram and buses, coal and investment trusts. Nationalisa- 
tion has re-shaped some of these groups ; others are 
small and outside the main stream, while investment 
trusts contain an element of double counting. Pre- 
viously, their accounts were aggregated under the head- 
ing, “ other companies ”; that group will now comprise 
only companies in the industrial groups: canals and 
docks, entertainment, financial, land, etc., hotels and 
restaurants and warehousing. The change reduces 
slightly the number of companies caught in the stati- 
stical summary. Of greater importance is the change in 
some of the accounting items ; but for the first year of 
the new series, that is until the results of the March- 
June quarter, 1957, are published, the “latest year ” 
figures will be on the new basis, and the “ previous 
year” figures on the old. The changes are small ; they 


will not destroy continuity or, for those prepared for 


a simple arithmetic exercise, comparability. 


The first amendment is that gross trading profits, 
both in the previous year and latest year, will be shown 
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terms and therefore the mechanics of the free 1: 
area are open to negotiation. The sooner Britain 
decide in favour of the principle—which for a na 
which must live by competitive trade has everyt! 
to commend it—the sooner those negotiations can b¢ 
The technical difficulties are great. A large numbe: 
Britain’s most favoured nation and other trade tres 
might have to be denounced and renegotiated, and s 
modification even of the obligations under Gatt miz 
be necessary. But if the decision is not taken soon 
reasonable risks accepted a great idea and a gre 
opportunity can be lost. 


New Look 


after charging “ repairs and maintenance.” When © 
analysis began it was hoped that many companies wou 
reveal the amounts charged to this provision ; but, « 
the exception of the brewers, few have done so. Gro- 
trading profits shown net of this provision are therefo: 
more consistent from one company to another, ar 
from one industry to another. 


All the reserves of the parent company, whether fre. 
or specific, will be lumped together under the heading, 
“reserves (parent company).” This is an approach | 
greater consistency and logic. In the old form, fre 
reserves of the parent company were shown separate: 
under the heading, “revenue reserves (parent com- 
pany),” but specific reserves (such as replacemen 
reserves) were put under the item “ contingencie 
provisions, etc.” This item also included genuin 
provision charges (such as those for writing down good 
will or for deferred repairs). “Profits retained | 
subsidiaries,” however, included (and will continue « 
include) free and specific reserve allocations under th: 
one heading. The borderline between provisions an< 
reserves is sometimes vague, but it is more clear! 
defined than is that between free and specific reserve: 

In the balance sheet analysis the item, “ curren 
liabilities and creditors,” excluding bank overdral: 
which were (and will continue to be) shown separate!s, 





Bridges between the Old and the New 


1. Repairs and maintenance. 
maintenance ”’ where shown in the old series from 
“ gross trading profits’ and the results can be 


compared with “ gross trading profits” in the new 
series. 


Deduct “ repairs and 


2. Reserves (parent company). In the old form 
revenue reserves (parent company)” plus “ con- 
lingencies, provisions, etc.” is approximately 
comparable with “ reserves (parent company)”? in 
the new series. The equation is only approximate. 


3. Creditors. “Creditors” plus “ other current 


liabilities” in the new form is comparable with 
“ current liabilities and creditors” in the old form. 
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will be split into two : “ creditors ” and “ other current 
liabilities.’ Movements in creditors can on occasion 
be as revealing as, say, those in debtors. “ Other current 
liabilities’ will include current dividends and tax. 

Outside the self-balancing analysis, an item has been 
added to show the total of free scrip issues made by the 
companies. This will make possible a calculation 
previously impossible—how much the increase in 
ordinary capital was due to issues for cash, and how 
much to the capitalisation of reserves. -Naturally, 
:ssues made for cash but on terms including an element 
of bonus have to be regarded as cash issues. The change, 
however, will make it easier to bring together the profit 
and loss account and the balance sheet in a “ sources 
and uses” analysis. 

What do the latest figures, relating to 530 companies, 
show ? For investors the answer has a depressingly 
familiar ring—narrower profit margins. The figures do 
not reveal much of the impact of the credit squeeze on 
sales, because the financial years of these companies 
have long since passed ; on the average the financial 
vear of these companies ended in March. For the 530 
companies gross trading profits (net of repairs and 
maintegance) still show an increase, but only of about 
4 per cent. Trading profits rose from {£279} million to 
{2904 million. This is the smallest rise in profits 
recorded since the end of 1953. The narrowing of 
margins and the prospect in some industries that sales 
will decline (or, indeed, have already declined) have 
made directors more chary of recommending increases 
in ordinary dividend payments. The net ordinary divi- 
dends paid by these 530 companies show a rise, but 
again it is only a slight one, from £37.4 million to £39.1 
million ; and part of that increase may reflect simply 
the change in the standard rate of income tax eighteen 
months ago. 

Another aspect of the credit squeeze is the difficulty 
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many companies have in finding new money for capital 
commitments. Many of them still had their capital 
programmes to complete when money became harder 
to find and dearer to raise. Some of them found goods 
piling up in their warehouses ; with prices rising, most 
of them found their financial commitment in stocks 
increasing ; working capital has made a bigger call on 
their resources. Thus the large sum of £71.8 million 
(against £70.4 million) has been put to reserves and 
provisions. 

Few of this particular batch of companies have made 
an appeal to the capital market. They have raised about 
£11 million on debentures, £3 million more on 
preference shares, and about £84 million on ordinary 
shares ; the remainder of the increase in- ordinary 
capital of £19.8 million represents the book-keeping 
transaction of free scrip issues. Thus the increase in 
fixed and working capital, with the gross value of fixed 
assets rising from {£908 million to £1,002 million, of 
stocks from £484 million to £546 million, and of 
debtors from £416 million to £462 million, has led to a 
reduction in liquid assets. The net liquid resources of 
the 530 companies have fallen from £188 million to 
£147 million. 

These are the statistics of the past. For investors 
they have less significance than some of the half-yearly 
statements which have been published in the last few 
weeks. But they do confirm the impression—if con- 
firmation were needed—that profit margins are being 
rapidly trimmed. Looking to the future, from the 
observation post provided by these statistics and by 
many of the interim reports, it is possible to foresee in 
some industries actual declines in profits and for many 
nothing better than a “ mark time ” in earnings and divi- 
dends. The next quarter’s profits, which will include 
those reported by many companies in the motor 
industry, are likely to bear out this prediction. 





COMPANY RESULTS PUBLISHED JULY TO SEPTEMBER, 1956. 














£'000) 
530 Companies 530 Companies 530 Companies 
_ = Profit and Loss Account : 
la 3 | 
Balance Sheet foe on Previous Latest Previous Latest 
| Year Year Year Year Year Year 
t 
Capital (Parent Companies) :— Fixed Assets :— Gross trading profit 279 346 | 290 457 
ebenture 124,418 135,304 Land, property and Income from investments 11037 13,052 
Hreference 150) 4 153.723 plant G08 409 1,002,150 Other current income 249 290 
Sa $74 36 406.664 Less depreciation 274.255 282,272 Non-recurring credits 10.187 11.793 
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The ChanceHor Takes Stock 


HE economic progress report that tradition makes the 
T substance of the Chancellor’s speech to the annual 
Bankers’ Dinner at the Mansion House has this year added 
a littlke—but only a littlke—to what was already known about 
economic policy and the state of the economy. The addi- 
tional government expenditure arising from the Suez crisis, 
“ of which we do not know the end,” has not, Mr Macmillan 
indicated on Tuesday, so far given any reason for fearing 
that the “ broad structure of the budget will not be main- 
tained,” and the wider economic effects have not been signi- 
ficant. Since the budget, the boom has been slowing down ; 
vacancies still exceed the numbers unemployed, but not by 
much ; consumption is only slightly above last year’s level ; 
savings are increasing ; the business world has become “a 
little more cautious” in its new commitments for fixed 
investment and in stock-building ; and thus the pull of the 
home market has been reduced. The fruit of this modest 
progress has been seen in the balance of payments: antici- 
pating the detailed estimates given in the White Paper issued 
on the following day (and discussed below), the Chancellor 
revealed that the surplus earned in the first half of this year 
had well surpassed the cautious indication given some 
months ago—it amounted to £144 million. 

But this, Mr Macmillan wisely reaffirms, is not enough, 
and “we must not relax.” The halt in the rise in imports 
is due partly to reduction in some stocks and partly to the 
fact that industrial production has not been rising in the last 
year or so. When it begins to increase again, so will the 
demand for imports. Development schemes in countries 
of the overseas sterling area will involve drafts on their 
accumulated sterling assets, and there is in any case need to 
rebuild the gold reserves of the area as a whole. Moreover, 
even aside from the capital strains that the Suez crisis has 
imposed upon those reserves, the performance of the balance 
of payments in the second half of the year cannot be 
judged by the first half, since that is seasonally the more 
favourable. For all these reasons the efforts to contain 
domestic demand, to shift resources to exports and to keep 
2xport prices competitive must go on. 


Bank Rate Still Flexible ? 


epee though these arguments are, their reiteration 
is helpful. More has to be done, but the Chancellor 
seems satisfied that no additional measures of disinflation 
are needed. He said again that he does not believe the 
monetary instrument alone can solve all the problems, but 


he did not this time allude to the possibility of further 
recourse to direct controls. Perhaps because he was talk- 
ing to bankers, nearly all his emphasis was reserved for the 
several devices of monetary action—the squeeze-by-request 
the drive for National Savings (which in the first half ot 
this fiscal year has netted £29 million if defence bond 
redemptions are not subtracted, the best performance since 
1948), the forcing of the local authorities into the markets, 
and the coming premium bond (“ please be kind ” to that! 
The policy of making money “ both dear and scarce,” the 
Chancellor believes, has “done a great deal to curtail 
spending and encourage saving.” He expects the rate « 
growth of profits to slacken further, and predicts a squeeze 
upon profit margins. But the requisite disinflation, he 
seemed to imply, may be attained without a further toughen- 
ing of money policy: for he remarked again that “in 
practice, if not in theory,” there is “a limit beyond which 
the rate for money could not be driven.” 

At this point Mr Macmillan seemed to be echoing 
piamssimo, his end-June speech, which was ° generally 
taken to mean that he regarded that limit as having been 
reached already—except for circumstances of “ extreme 
emergency.” Tuesday’s speech from the Governor of the 
Bank of England appeared at first glance to be trying to 
correct this widespread impression ; the Governor empha- 
sised that “no commitment has been given, or will be 
given, to anybody about the future course of Bank rate . . 
it will be considered week by week and left unchanged 
or altered in either direction as circumstances require.” 
It is not certain, however, that Mr Cobbold would counten 
ance a further rise any more readily than would the Chan 
cellor ; for although the Governor emphasised that th 
battle against inflation is “ certainly not yet won” and tha! 
“the coming months are crucial,” he gave no warning 
about higher rates. On the contrary, his only reference 
was to an easing: “we shall obviously feel more comfor' 
able when circumstances justify a somewhat lower patte: 
of short-term rates.” He is satisfied that monetary polic\ 
has been increasingly effective since about April, 1955 
at first negatively, and this year more positively—thoug) 
he does not regard the monetary brake as a long-term 
method of offsetting inflation if that is caused by puttins 
one foot on the “ accelerator of public expenditure.” 

Meanwhile, he made it clear that the much discussed 
device of compulsory and variable liquidity ratios has bee 
considered and rejected, at least for the time being. He 
definitely prefers the present approach, which secks 
regulate bank liquidity by regulating the floating debt—b 
a policy that puts its emphasis on “ savings, funding an 
economy ” and also relies at times upon “ co-operation 
between the authorities and the commercial banks. H- 
recognises, however—and this is a very notable point 
that the very responsiveness of the banks to official wish 


“carries dangers with it,” for the national economy as W 
as for the banks themselves. 
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The £144 Million Surplus 


*HE British public should take real, but limited, encour- 
‘| agement from the Balance of Payments returns for 
the first half of this year. The surplus on total current 
payments of £144 million represents, as the tables show, 
a turnround of over £250 million compared with the second 
half of last year, and of £126 million compared with the 
first half. The small changes in defence aid make the true 
improvement even a little better than that. The figures 
are certainly good enough to provide modest encouragement 
at home and a growth of confidence abroad, provided that 
the limitations of the presentation are understood. It is 
essential to remember that the first half of any year is nearly 
always better than the second half, partly because of the 
incidence of the dollar debt service on the end-year and 
partly because visible trade has a seasonal pattern that 
favours the first six months. The British economy is not 








THE UNITED KINGDOM BALANCE 
1955 1956 
(g million) re 
Jan.—June | July—Dec. | Jan.-June 
All countries : 
Exports....cccccccccecs | 1,527 1,538 1,695 
Leports..4 «ss oa cee ceeues 1696 | 1,735 1,732 
Balance of trade......... —169 — 197 — 37 
Net iG bok ds ocak +157 + 79 +172 
Current payments balance| — 15 | —118 + 135 
Balance including defence 
SS a eee + 18 —107 144 
Financed by: ; 
Change in reserves .... — 29 |} —200 95 
Change in overseas ster- | 
ling holdings ....... — 3 | — 95 — 23 
Net investment (plus) or me 
borrowing (minus)* . + 9 | — 2 26 








*Residual ; includes errors and omissions. 


running at a true surplus at the rate of £288 million per 
annum or anything approaching that figure. The sensible 
conclusion is that financial policy has begun to show note- 
worthy results and that with continued firmness it could 
be made to show better. 

The recovery springs largely, if comparison is drawn 
against the first half of 1955, from visible trade and 
its improvement comes from a rise in exports offset 
only slightly by a higher import bill. The visible trade 
deficit on this method of counting, which reckons both 
imports and exports fob, and is therefore not comparable 
with the monthly Board of Trade figures, reveals a decline 
in those trade deficits from £169 million in the first half of 
1955 to £37 million in the first half of this year. The 
invisibles have been less spectacular, but the net oil credit 
has been a helpful item, for the 1955 figures were reduced 
by higher payments, including big payments for royalties 
and tax to the Middle East states and by the initial costs 
of resuming operations in Persia. In the end the total 
invisible credit shows a modest improvement compared with 
the first half of 1955 at £172 million compared with £154 
million, but there was a marked improvement compared 
with the second half, when the invisible credit was only 
£79 million. 
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The outstanding feature of the improvement, however, 
has been geographical. There has been almost no change 
in the United Kingdom’s balance with the rest of the ster- 
ling area, which shows up as a credit of £113 million 
compared with £112 million in the first half of 1955 and 
£107 million in the second half. There has, however, been 
a marked change for the better in the British balance with 
the other main currency areas. In particular, the balance 
with the dollar area, which was in deficit to the tune of 
£76 million in the first half of 1955 and of £131 million in 
the second half, has swung over to a credit of £61 million 
in the fitst half of this year. 


Sterling Area Investment 


NE less satisfactory by-product of the finance squeeze 
O which comes out clearly in the Balance of Payments 
White Paper is that overseas investment, in the sterling 
area, has had to suffer. The figures are necessarily tenta- 
tive. Much of the investment is unidentifiable, so that 
there is a “balancing item” in the latest half year of 
approximately {50 million. It is built up from the fact 
that gold and dollar reserves increased during the period 
by £95 million, which was £49 million less than the current 
surplus, while other identifiable capital movements 
amounted to about £100 million. But it seems clear that 
long term investment has suffered. Net long term com- 
mercial investment by the United Kingdom in the rest of 
the world is provisionally estimated at {50 million for the 
half year compared with £125 million in 1955 and £175 
million in 1954. For investment in the rest of the sterling 
area UK investment is put at {£25 million, compared with 
£100 million in the whole of 1955 and with £175 million 
in 1954. The figure for the first half of this year has 
nothing to. do with the Trinidad oil sale which occurred, in 
the financial sense, in the second half year. 

A clearer picture is now available as a result of rearrang- 
ing the presentation of the sterling holdings of overseas 











countries. These are now shown excluding the long term 
THE REGIONAL BALANCE 
niltion 1955 1955 1956 
i! Ist half 2nd half Ist half 
| 
Current balance including De- 
fence Aid with— 
BT I aa dara aa a aioe — 76 — 13l + 61 
Other Western Hemisphere + 6 _ 6 nil 
® OEREC countries ....26<0% _ 2 — 499 | — 38 
Other non-sterling countries — 17 — 2 i + 32 
Rest of Sterling Area ..... + 112 + 10 + 113 
Non-territorial organisations _ 5 _ 1 — + 
TO cc aidedéacatasnmea + 18 — 107 + 144 





debt expressed in sterling and the change has made it 
possible to incorporate an item representing the net effect 
of the repayment of government loans. On the old presenta- 
tion the repayment of a lean simply meant that the lender 
continued to hold sterlirfg in another form and there was 
no net change in sterling holdings. In the new presenta- 
tion total overseas holdings of sterling amounted to £4,022 
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million at end-June, compared with £4,166 million at mid- 
1955 and £4,041 million at the year-end. A guide to the 
effect of the change in presentation can be gained from the 
fact that the end-1955 figure was previously returned at 
£4,211 million: so that about £190 million of sterling 
holdings have been excluded. The decline in sterling 
holdings compared with a year ago occurred wholly in the 
holdings of the non-sterling countries which on the new 
basis of presentation are down from £751 million to £649 
million. The running down of Japanese sterling balances 
has clearly been one of the significant items in that account, 
but holdings in the dollar area and in the OEEC countries 
have also been reduced, reflecting no doubt the lack of 
confidence in sterling in international money markets. 


Caution in Investment 


HE caution of which the Chancellor spoke on Tues- 

day in “ the business community’s plans for modernisa- 
tion and expansion ” can be seen quite clearly in the latest 
information about machine tool orders and schemes for new 
industrial buildings. The machine tool makers report that 
they took £36 million worth of new orders from their home 
customers in the first half of this year, or 8 per cent less 
than last year ; and new factory schemes, which totalled 
§7 million square feet in floor space between January and 
September, were down by a quarter on the same months 
of last year. This augurs a marked slackening in the rate 
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of new industrial investment in 1957, though these figures 
are, at best, very rough guides. Not all the plans for new 
buildings, for example, go further than the drawing board 
(on past performance about a quarter are usually dropped) ; 
and occasional huge projects can further distort these 


Statistics, as in the spring of 1955 when the vehicle industry. 


placed very large, and belated, orders for machine tools and 
when, more recently, extensions at Margam and the Caltex 
refinery at Southampton contributed over five million square 
feet—roughly a quarter—to the latest batch of factory plans. 
But the general trend of these figures fits in with the first 
forecast of industrial capital expenditure in 1957 from the 
Board of Trade’s regular investment survey. This suggests 
that manufacturing industry would be spending next year 
about the same or very slightly less than it spent this year. 
This levelling off comes after a 27 per cent annual 
increase in 1955 and an estimated 21 per cent increase 
this year. Up to June the manufacturing companies con- 
tributing to the survey reported that they had spent 26 per 
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cent more than in the first half of 1955—47 per cent mor: 
on building work, 22 per cent more on plant and machinery, 
and 12 per cent more on vehicles. This may mean so: 
slackening in the rate of increase in spending during (! 
rest of the year, though returns in the last quarter \ 
probably be inflated, as they were in 1955, by the accoun 
ing practices of some of the companies that tell the Boar 
of Trade what they are investing. 


LCC Borrows £15 million 


HE explanation of why the Bank of England wished to 

keep the first half of October relatively clear of biz 
industrial issues has not been long delayed. The London 
County Council has come to market this week to borrow 
£15 million and that issue, especially if it is followed 
almost at once by a refunding of the maturing £7 million 
of Australian 3} per cent stock, will test the lending powe: 
of a thin market. London is the first county council ') 
swallow the bitter pill of issuing a medium-long dated 5 
pér cent stock. The issue of £15 million 53 per cent stoci 
1977-81 at £99 10s. per cent reflects a first-class truste: 
borrower having to bid high for investors’ limited resource: 
The flat yield on the new stock is {5 Los. 7d. per cent and 
the gross redemption yield to the final date {£5 10s. 9d. pe 
cent. To those institutions reckoning to acquire their 
investment as underwriters, the flat yield becomes 
£5 11s. 8d. and the gross redemption yield £5 12s. 3d. The 
sum of money required is greater than in any of the recen: 
trustee issues. And the very fact that the borrower has 
had to offer a 5} per cent coupon, a small discount and : 
date such as institutions are now demanding, made som: 
downward adjustment in the prices of other home corpor:- 
tion issues inevitable. Many of them fell by about ; 
quarter after the news came out on Tuesday, and indee:! 
there was a short-lived downward adjustment through th 
gilt-edged list as a whole. 

London’s new issue, for which lists opened and close 
yesterday, should appeal to institutions that will like th: 
minimum life of 21 years (and maximum of 25). It shou! 
also release some of the temporary money which the coun.'' 
has recently had to borrow for its capital expenditure. The 
only doubt in the market was not whether it would be : 
good stock attractive to investors but whether the sub 
scribing power of the present narrow market was adequat-, 
but the prospectus was well received. The necessity - 
mobilising all potential investors has been fully recognise 
both by the sponsors of the loan and by the council 
Advertising of the issue through the local press of the 
country has been unusually wide, and the LCC’s Financ: 
Committee’s report of October gth promises preferenti:! 
allotment to small applicants with a minimum of £100 eac!i 


Fuel Oil Bandwagon 


Fc. fruits of the purchase of Trinidad Oil by the Tex: 
Company are likely to be found in the financing 

the new refinery that is to be built near Southampton !\' 
Regent Oil, the joint subsidiary of Trinidad Oil ac! 
Caltex. Although the site has now been chosen a0! 
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PROGRESS IN ELECTRONICS 
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nsmitting valves through thirty stages 
during the pumping and sealing processes. 
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In the final stages of manufacture, Mullard valves and 
television tubes part company with the machines on 
which they are processed. But until they do, the machines 
are virtually part of the product. 

Machines on which electronic valves and tubes are 
manufactured can be used for noother purpose. Their design 
is so closely relatéd to the design of the product that the 
introduction of a development in one is rarely possible 
without a modification or adjustment in the construction 





ELECTRONIC VALVES 


This machine is part of the product 
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of the other. In many cases, the valves or tubes are 
activated while still on the machines which process them, 

That is why the greater part of Mullard machinery and 
equipment is designed, developed and built in Mullard’s 
own engineering department. Constant research into 
manufacturing techniques and progressive development 
of plant and machinery are among the reasons why 
Mullard products enjoy a world-wide reputation for 
performance and reliability. 


Mullard 


AND TUBES - 


X-RAY TUBES 


SEMI-CONDUCTOR DEVICES - MAGNETIC COMPONENTS 
SPECIALISED ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT + FINE WIRE 


Mullard 
& MULLARD LIMITED - CENTURY HOUSE - SHAFTESBURY AVENUE + LONDON W.C.2 
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‘1 ALWAYS 
FLY 


WITH MY NEW 


BRADSHAW” 


Bradshaw’s new Air Guide 
now lists flights alphabetically. 
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It’s the air traveller's dream come true! The only easily- 
understood, quick-reference alphabetical Air Guide published 
for the European area and main trunk routes. 

Instead of puzzling your way through indexes and tabular 
tables you just turn the pages to your departure point, 
look up your destination beneath it, and you'll find the 
times of the flights scheduled between the two points. 

In addition you'll see which Air Lines are concerned, types 
of aircraft used, fares and any other relevant information, 
When you are at home, in your office or abroad ona 

tour, Bradshaw's new Air Guide is an essential 


part of your equipment. 


New alphabetical edition published 8th October, 1956, 
5/- per month (plus postage). 


EN 


|BRADSHAW'S //, 
.—! Ft/l. GUIDE 


BRADSHAW'S AIR GUIDE, BRADSHAW HOUSE, SURREY STREET, LONDON, W.c.2 





DIRECTORS OF BUSINESS HOUSES AND 
PROFESSIONAL MEN AND WOMEN ARE INVITED 
TO SEND FOR A BOOKLET EXPLAINING THE 


contract hire scheme | 


for cars and 
commercial vehicles 


In accordance with the new 
Control of Hiring (Vehicles) Order. 

The booklet explains in detail the advantages which 
the LEX Contract Hire scheme offers to Business 
Houses and professional people who wish to avoid 
large capital outlay, and gives examples of the saving 
which can be effected on transport costs. This LEX 
scheme can save you a considerable sum of money. 

Write or telephone to-day to : 


LEX GARAGES LIMITED 


LEXINGTON ST., PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON. W.1. (GERRARD 8600) 


YOU GET SUCH GOOD SERVICE AT LEX 


| 
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Frequent 
Tourist and 
De Luxe flights: 
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JAPAN 
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under the sun 


And how brilliantly you 
travel when you fly KLM. 
Air-conditioned comfort - 
but a warmth of hospitality 
which is right out of this 
world. Just the service you 
want when your journeyings 
take you to far-off places 
and tropical climes. Above 
all, KLM have such an 
obliging knack of having a 
plane going where and 
when you want it. 


e 
CARIBBEAN 
* 
CENTRAL 
AMERICA 





You can reserve your seats on KLM 
flights to all parts through your 
Travel Agent or KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines, London, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin. 
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planning permission has been obtained, the size and come 
plexity of the proposed refinery are still under discussion, 
Reports that the refinery is to have a crude oil throughput 
capacity of § million tons a year but still may cost only 
(25 million to build suggest that only straight distillation 
processes are being considered. The addition of catalytic 
cracking and other units to raise the yield of gasoline would 
raise the cost well above £25 million. Fawley, for example, 
a complex refinery that also had an initial capacity of 
5 million tons a year, cost Esso Petroleum £37 million in 
ig5o—and the cost of refinery equipment has since risen 
sharply. It is presumably a refinery of this same simpler 
kind that Esso announced this week it has “ under con- 
sideration ” to build in the Milford Haven area, across the 
anchorage from the oil dock that BP recently announced it 
would build there. Esso added cautiously that it had made 
no final decision, and could not forecast the timing of the 
project, but BP confirmed this week that it is proceeding 
with its own venture according to programme. 

If Regent confines itself to a straight distillation or 
topping plant it will be following the policy adopted by 
its competitors Shell, BP and Esso, all of which are adding 
new distillation units without the trimmings to their 
existing refining capacity. The main object, in all cases, 
is to produce more fuel oil, to feed a British market that 
was 21 per cent larger in the first six months of 1956 than 
in the same period last year, and which is expected to 
continue to increase at about that rate for another four or 
five years. For Shell, BP and Esso, this is an extension of 
fuel oil business in which all three companies have long 
had a major share. But for Regent the entry into the fuel 
oil field announced last week means a complete change of 
policy: its former chairman, Mr Voss, was indeed one of 
the last distinguished critics of the whole policy of refining 
near points of consumption rather than near the crude oil 
source. Instead of buying refined products from Trinidad, 
and competing in Britain almost exclusively in the sale of 
petrol and road diesel fuel, the company will be offering 
a full range of products refined in Britain from the Caltex 
Company’s Middle East crude. The question for the 
established marketers is whether Regent will be able to 
follow, in its debut in the industrial fuel oil field, the same 
uncomfortably aggressive marketing policies that have given 
it a 12 per cent share of the petrol and road diesel 
business, 


Ford’s Margins 


HAT is happening to Ford Motor Company is not 
W necessarily what is happening to the rest of the 
motor industry: its difficulties are different. It is in that 
light that Ford’s interim statement for the six months to 
June 30th must be examined. It shows that Ford’s sales 
have held up well, and probably better than those of its 
major rivals, running at {77.8 million (compared with £78 
million in the equivalent period of 1955). But during this 
period Ford introduced its new models, a step which could 
have had an immediate effect on costs but whose effect on 
sales and production will be much more marked in the 
current six months to December 31st. eh 

Costs were rising quickly, trimming margins within the 
industry. How quickly is shown in the decline in Ford’s 
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gross profit per vehicle from £62} in the first six months 
of 1955 to £383 in the second half of 1955—when special 
influences were at work—and to £314 in the first half of 
this year. Running costs, such as wages and the price of 
bought-in raw materials, were rising ; Ford, for instance, 
was a big buyer of foreign steels. And the motor manufac- 
turers were not working their production lines at the rates 


SALES AND EARNINGS 





Jan.-June, | July-Dec. 























Jan.-June, 
1955 1955* 1956 
£000 £000 £000 
OS Ee eee eee 77,980 73,569 77,779 
Geet DORR ois kis Steeswe 11,382 6,526 5,629 
ROR Fas wen cd dia eee 4,237 3,919 2,422 
Oe PUR ceceewssasius 6,024 2,528 3,424 
Yebicies S0N8". ick ccdewe 182,502 168,148 178,379 
£ £ £ 
Sales value per vehicle. . 427 437 436 
Gross profit per vehicle . 624 38} 31} 
per cent per cent per cent 
Gross profit/sales........ 14-6 | 8-9 7-2 
* Estimated from full year’s figures 


they had envisaged or hoped when they first laid them down, 
adding to overheads and to costs per vehicle. This decline 
in profit margins seems to be worrying the directors of 
Ford, who say that the company “has refrained from 
increasing prices in parallel with rising costs of material 
and labour but it is becoming increasingly difficult ‘to earn 
necessary profit margins.” But the interim dividend is left 
unchanged at 2} per cent; last year it was followed by a 
final of § per cent. The repetition of the interim dividend, 
the evidence in the interim report of stability in sales, and 
the introduction of new models outweighed any doubts 
engendered by the fall in margins in Throgmorton Street 
and the Ford stock put on a few pence. 


Pause in the Markets 


HE balance of payments figures and the Chancellor’s 
4 speech have been a modest tonic for the gilt-edged 
market. That market was strong enough to take the news 
of the LCC loan in its stride, dip slightly on the announce- 
ment and then rally, so that over the week ended on Wed- 
nesday the Financial Times index of government securities 
shows a small gain at 84.47, compared with 84.06. But 
elsewhere markets have failed to hold their own. Industrial 
stocks have moved downwards. The index on Wednesday 
stood at 177.5, compared with 179.4. This and the pressure 
of numerous new issues waiting for permission to come 
forward suggests that recovery may be a hard struggle. 
Sterling, moreover, has not fully maintained the recovery 
it made last week. 

Under the influence of a good commercial demand for 
dollars, the dollar rate, which touched $2.78} towards the 
end of last week, has since dropped back to $2.784. With a 
good commercial demand for dollars the outstanding feature 
has been the continued strength of the Canadian dollar 
which has now risen to a premium of 2}? cents over the 
US dollar. Capital continues to flow from the US into the 
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Canadian market. More Canadian oil leases have been 
offered in the New York market and in addition two sizeable 
loans, one of them for Quebec Hydro, are being under- 
written in New York. 


Strength of the Mark 


N the market for continental currencies the Deutschmark 
| continues to rule the roost. The impending meeting 


‘of OEEC ministers, although intended to discuss the 


common market plan, has revived rumours of an adjustment 
of European exchange rates involving a revaluation of 
the mark is also likely to be considered. Hot money move- 
ments and the “leads” and “lags” in commercial pay- 
ments are for this reason pulling constantly in favour of 
the mark which has strengthened to 11.69 against sterling. 
The strength of the mark has been accompanied by that of 
the French franc—not for any reason flattering to that cur- 
rency but because it has for some time past been at its lower 
“gold point” against the mark. With the Bank of France 
compelled to support its currency against the mark the 
strength of the latter has inevitably pulled up the French 
franc against most other European currencies, including 
sterling. 


Trinidad Petroleum—a New Bid 


HE affairs of Trinidad Petroleum Development took a 
: new and unexpected turn on Saturday when it was 
announced that British Petroleum was to make an offer for 
the whole of the company’s ordinary capital. Trinidad 
Petroleum had recently been in negotiation with Colorado 
Oil and Gas Corporation and a provisional basis had been 
agreed, but doubt had arisen as to whether the Treasury 
would consent to the sale of a sterling company to a dollar 
owner against an exchange of shares. Now British Petro- 
leum, in which the British Government holds a controlling 
interest, comes forward with an offer which the directors 
of Trinidad Petroleum Development are recommending for 
acceptance. 

The offer is in two parts ; for the two million §s. units 
held by the liquidator of British Controlled Oilfields it is 
47s. 6d. in cash; to the public that holds the other two 
million TPD units it is one {1 British Petroleum unit for 
every three TPD units. It is conditional on acceptance by 
the liquidator and by holders of 80 percent of the other half 
of the capital. Shareholders accepting will retain the 50 per 
cent gross dividend which it is proposed that TPD should 
pay for the year ended July 31st. The key to success or 
failure is clearly the Canadian-appointed liquidator of 
British Controlled Oilfields and the impression in London 
is that he intends to accept. Some of the ordinary share- 
holders may feel a tinge of disappointment, for the offer 
(including the net amount of the dividend to be retained) 
is worth about 49s. 9d. whereas the shares have recently 
changed hands at 50s. It is nevertheless a good price in 
relation to the long-term average of these shares. Ordinary 
and Preference shareholders of British Controlled Oilfields 
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have apparently little say since that company is already in 
the hands of a liquidator. The outstanding 5,241,185 

7 per cent non-cumulative preference shares are entitled : 
their $5 per share of capital in priority to the 3,606,951 
common voting trust certificates. It is believed in the 
market that after paying off the secured loan there may b: 
about 31s. per share available for the preference, whos: 
full claim at present exchange rates is a little over 36s. | 
would leave nothing for the common stockholders. Holder; 
of that stock who have latterly paid up to 2s. per unit wi! 
hate the idea that their stock is worthless. Hopes that : 
may still have a nuisance value account for BCO common 
still commanding a price of over 1s. in the market, but i: 
seems a tenuous hope. 


Trade Deficit Up Again 


RITISH exports fell sharply last month ; imports fell by 
B rather less and the trade deficit rose almost to the 
highest figure reached this year. Provisional figures show 
that exports amounted to {222.2 million fob, £31.2 million 
less than in August. This is not necessarily alarming. 
Shipments in September, as in the previous month, are 
usually low because of the holidays, and September con- 
tained only 24 working days, three fewer than August 
The Board of Trade states also that shipments were slightly 
affected by the requisitioning of ships following the Suez 
dispute. Though the sharp decline in exports may be 
wholly attributable to extraneous factors, the October 
figures will be expected to show a sharp recovery. Mean- 
while, it is comforting that exports for the first nine months 
of the year were still 10 per cent higher than in the same 
period last year, thus maintaining the previous rate of 
increase. 

Imports in September fell by £27.2 million to £295.1 
million cif ; unfortunately there is no encouragement to be 
drawn from that, for once again seasonal influences and the 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 
(£ million—monthly averages or calendar months) 





Imports | Exports Re-exports Trade 
cif fob fob deficit 





1955 Ist quarter. | 335-1 
2nd quarter | 299-8 
Srd quarter. | 327-1 
1956 Ist quarter. | 328-3 
2nd quarter | 330-6 
Srd quarter* | 313-6 
July | 320-1 
August .... | 322-3 
September* | 295-1 
1955 Jan.—Sept.. | 320-7 
1956 Jan.-Sept.*. | 324-1 
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requisitioning of ships were no doubt responsible ; and tota’ 
imports in the first nine months remained one per cent 
higher than in the same period of last year. With re-exports 
at {9.2 million, £1 million more than in August, the gross 
visible trade deficit rose by £3.1 million to £63.7 million 
This brought the average monthly deficit in the third 
quarter to £57.4 million, £6.5 million higher than the 
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GOING TO CANADA? 








Fly to Canada on TCA’s 
new 15-day Excursion 


Now you can fly to Canada on 
TCA’s new 15-day Excursion 
lare and save more than {£34. 
With this notable economy you 
f cet the same comfort, the same 
excellent meals, the same choice 
ol frequent, direct flights that 
have made TCA’s Super Con- 





stellation service the most 
popular way to fly to Canada. 
Your Travel Agent will give 
you full details of TCA’s new 
15-day Excursion to Canada— 
the considerable sums you can 
save, and the magnificent ser- 
vice you get. 





TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


27 Pall Mall, London, 8.W.1, and Glasgow. 








Serving Europe, all Canada, U.S.A., Bermuda, Nassau, the Caribbean 
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THE SILENT 
REVOLUTIO 


No merciless clacking of knitting-needles. 
Instead, a peaceful revolution —the painless rising 
of the working classes, which has changed 


. > . 
the nation s economic structure. 


Between 1949 and 1954 the number of people in the 
middle income group, between {£500 and £1,000 after 
payment of tax, more than trebled. It is into this category 
that the averagely successful working man can now 
expect to graduate. 

Industrial and factory workers have benefited most. 
They, and their tastes, have been ‘ Americanised’ into 
what used to be considered the middle-class standard of 
living. This in turn is why the Empire News & Sunday 
Chronicle —read by one fifth of the country’s adult 
population —has greatly strengthened its already strong 
position, and why it can help others to do likewise. 

For the Empire News & Sunday Chronicle is indis- 
pensable to any advertiser aiming to cover the vital 
Midlands and North, the great industrial regions. 
The IPA Survey showed that 64% of Empire News & 
Sunday Chronicle readers were concentrated in the 
North —32°%% more than any other national Sunday 
new Spa per. 

Here too are concentrated the greatest number of 
multi-income households. Families with four-figure 
earnings and low overheads can well afford what were 
recently middle-class ‘ luxuries’. The Empire News & 
Sunday Chronicle’s unequalled penetration into these 
homes confirms the paper’s dominant advertising sig- 


nificance. 


-~ 


The most interesting phenomenon of recent years" 
is how The Economist describes this revolution. 

As a phenomenon it is not only to be 

marvelled at. It alters the work of the statistician, 
the social worker, the politician. It also 

strengthens the living bond between the advertiser 


and the Empire News & Sunday Chronicle. 
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HE FERRANTI PEGASUS COMPUTER 


The Ferranti Pegasus Compu: 
is a new, very versatile electro: 
machine whose uses include man 
different types ot accounting a 
statistical work. One of its princi- 
pal features is the exceptional 
wide range of operations whi 
can be performed, making it mu 
simpler to “ programme’ 
most machines of its type. For 
full information on Pegasus write 
to Ferranti Ltd., Computer De- 
partment, West Gorton, Man- 
chester 12, or London Compute: 
Centre, 21 Portland Place, Lon- 
don, W.1. 
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Ferrants Pegasus Computer 


installed at the London Computer 
Centre, 21 Portland Place, W.1, 


aia 


MOSTON ; 
London Computer Centre: 21 Portland Place, W.1. 
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Bound for Australia? 


J?s@ 
Offer a saving of £130 


Yes! At least £130. That’s the 
difference between the normal 
First Class fares out and home to 
*Down Under’ and the Special 
First Class return ticket known 
as ‘ Boomerang’. 


To qualify for this concession 
simply arrange to sail outward 
between the Ist of February and 
the end of May—the quiet season. 
You can return to Britain between 
September Ist and December 31st 
of that same year or next. Thus 
your visit can be of 3 or 18 
months duration as you wish. 
Why not take advantage of this 
special inducement. 


On the journey itself you will 
be treated as a welcome guest. 
Your comfort and convenience 
will be studied from every angle. 
You will find the appointments, 
the service and the cuisine well up 
to luxury hotel standards. Ports 
of call normatly include Port Said, 
Aden, Bombay, Colombo, Fre- 


mantle, Adelaide, Melbourne and 


Sydney. 
ONE WAY ONLY 


Aga mn qguiel season 


has 


Travel during February 


travelling 
advantages. 
to May 


first class accommodation 


Offers a_ wide 


more for 


vour money, 


YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT HAS FULL DETAILS 




















or apply direct to 


14/16 COCKSPUR STREE Tr, S.W.1. 
TELEPHONE NO: WHitehall 4444 


choice of 


It is more than two hundred years 
since Drambuie was first brought to Scotland by 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. The pleasant custom o! 

drinking a liqueur becomes, wit! 

Drambuie, part of a tradition th 

has its origin in the colourtu 


days of the eighteenth century. 
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average for the first half of the year. For the first nine 
months as a whole, however, the average deficit was {53.1 
million, £22.2 million less than in the same period of last 
year 

" Exports to North America in September fell only slightly, 
by {1.3 million to £33.1 million, owing entirely to 
«maller shipments to Canada. Exports to the United States 
included a further instalment, worth nearly £3 million, 
ef repayments of silver bullion. Excluding this item, 
exports to the United States in the first nine months of 
this year amounted to £159 million, 23 per cent more than 
n the same period of last year ; exports to Canada amounted 

£133 million, an increase of 30 per cent. 


Innovation—New Styles and Old 


IR DONALD ANDERSON, in his presidential address to the 

Institute of Marine Engineers this week, had a certain 

amount of justified fun with the advocates of “ Buy British 
at all costs” in the airline business: 


That is a comparatively new attitude to what for some 
reason is still called business. . . . “ We will astonish the 
world with speed and luxury, and you taxpayers will make 
up in reflected glory what it costs you in cash” .. . shows 
an outlook becoming widely accepted and entirely different 
from that of the shipping industry, which works for filthy 
lucre and, as it happens, earns more of it from the world 
for its fellow citizens than any other industry in this 
country. 


This “sordid outlook,” he added, necessarily conditioned 
the demands that shipping makes on the marine engineering 
industry: the marine engineer was not given contracts to 
design and develop engines over several years which ship- 
ping could use if they worked and taxpayers could pay for 
ii they did not. For shipping, advances in engineer- 
ing technique had ultimately to be measured in terms of 
cost. The cheapest was not necessarily the most competi- 
tive on the sea routes of the world ; operating patterns 
could be adjusted to suit the particular advantages of new 
technical developments. But the cost criterion was final ; 
nuclear power for ships would be no better than other 
methods of raising steam or turning a turbine rotor until 
it showed a net advantage in the voyage account. 

The age, the history, and the facts of life and defence 
of aircraft development are obviously vastly different from 
those of shipbuilding and marine engineering ; but lacking 
this immense outside impetus, and actuated simply by the 
“natural” economic impulse of demand in a competitive 
market, do these older engineering arts advance as much 
as they potentially might ? That question, in many fields 
of technology, is becoming of critical importance for British 
industry. In this field, Sir Donald was honestly confident 
““T can see no commercially economic line of progress 
that has not been pursued and brought into use.” At times 
in the last 25 years, he thought, the United States had been 
head in turbine practice, or the Continent in diesels ; 
Britain might be a little more wedded to past practice than 

me—* no defect when carried no further than prudence.” 
The last remark might-well have come from many other 
ndustries assessing their technology. But could all of them 
Pack it with such searching confidence ? 
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High Copper Dividends 


Ee Selection Trust Group of Rhodesian copper mining 
companies, of which Sir Ronald Prain is chairman, 
shows so much of its results in its quarterly statements that 
the higher dividends announced last-week occasioned little 
surprise. Roan Antelope 1s to pay a total of 100 per cent 
for the year ending June 30th, compared with 80 per cent 
last year ; Mufulira owned as to 64 per cent by Rhodesian 
Selection Trust and as to most of the balance by the 
Opposition (Rhodesian Anglo-American group) is to pay 
125 per cent, compared with 100 per cent ; while Rhodesian 
Selection Trust, which derives almost its whole income 
from its investment in Mufulira, is to pay 120 per cent, 
compared with 95 per cent. After deducting local tax Roan 
pays a met 62} per cent, Mufulira 783 per cent and 
Rhodesian Selection Trust 75 per cent. 

Profits, as were foreseen, amply justify those higher 
payments. The gross earnings of Roan Antelope rose by 
£4.7 million to £15.§ million, those of Mufulira by £5.9 
to {18.2 million and those of Rhodesian Selection Trust 
by £900,000 to £4.4 million. The only variable in the 
earnings figures which investors did not already know is 
the allocation to replacement and obsolescence reserve 
which is always fixed at the end of the financial year and 
does not normally agree with the provisional apportion- 
ments made in the quarterly statement. On this occasion 
Roan Antelope has provided {1.5 million, against 
{1 million, for replacement and obsolescence and Mufulira 
{2.3 million, against {1.5 million. Aer tax net profits of 
the two operating companies still show handsome rises. 
Roan Antelope earned £8.4 million, against £§.9 million, 
and Mufulira {9.3 million, against £6.4 million. 

The year happened to include the peak of the recent 
boom in copper prices. Copper in London touched its 
recent ceiling of £4354 per ton in March and had fallen 
to £264 per ton by the end of these companies’ financial 
years. Even allowing for the fact that this group has been 
selling its copper at fixed prices, which on the average have 
been a little below market price, the average for the year 
must have compared favourably with the figure of about 
£270 reported a year ago. Investors will naturally take 
into account the fact that since then copper has been sub- 
stantially cheaper, but at its present level of around £290 
a ton and at the group’s fixed price of £300 per ton it must 
remain highly remunerative. If prices this year are lower 
the effect will be cushioned by the fact that two elements 
in cost rise and fall with the market price of copper— 
the European mineworkers’ bonus and the royalty payable 
to the British South African Company. 





Now in its second year 


The Paper Bulletin 


This is a bulletin service for paper users and 
makers. It deals with the supply, demand and price 
trends for paper, paper products and raw materials, 
The seventh quarterly issue will shortly be available. 
Full details from : 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. Whitehall 1511, 
Extension 144, 
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Seven Years of Gas 


HE genial progress of the gas supply industry has seldom 

been distinguished by any large ripple since it was 
nationalised just over seven years ago; but this surface 
calm was a trifle disturbed during its latest financial year, 
which ended in March. Sales of its main product, gas, 
rose barely one per cent against a five per cent increase the 
year before, and its revenue from sales of appliances fell 
away sharply, because of restrictions on hiring, for the first 
time for several years. Although sales of by-products such 
as coke were up by rather more than usual, the industry’s 
net surplus fell as a result from {2,473,000 to £532,000, 
eight of the area gas boards making a surplus and the other 
four recording a deficit. But this paper surplus was reached 
after charging {21 million for depreciation of the industry’s 
assets valued at their original cost ; at replacement cost 
another {10 million or so would have to be deducted in 
order to give a measure of the industry’s profitability or, 
this year, unprofitability in real terms. The boards in fact 
set aside only about {1 million to a replacement reserve 
out of the accumulated surplus. 

More significant in the long-run, perhaps, are the deeper 
currents in the industry’s operations. Although the number 
of householders using gas is still rising steadily, between 
them they are just as steadily using a smaller total quantity 
gas. On the other hand industrial consumption is slowly 
rising, although paradoxically the number of individual 
industrial customers is declining. Industry now takes almost 
3c per cent of the industry’s total sales while the share of 
the domestic user has slipped to just over half (most of the 
rest is bought by commercial users). At the same time too 
the industry is steadily making rather less of the gas it sells. 
Last year it bought about a seventh of its total supplies, 
mainly from the steel industry, and the two further con- 
tracts concluded since March for the supply of refinery 
“tail” gases, from Fawley and Shellhaven, presage an 
increase in another outside source of supply—though the 
quantities yet taken or envisaged are relatively tiny. 

Throughout these seven years the industry has been 
gradually improving the efficiency of gas making and dis- 
tribution. It calculates that it would have required to use 
30 million tons of coal last year at the industry’s production 
efficiency of 1948 instead of the 28 million tons it actually 
used, and that it has raised its charges since vesting day in 
1949 by £15 million less than the total increase in costs. 
These gains have come more from heavy capital expendi- 
ture on the replacement of obsolete equipment than from 
the fruits of any significant research effort of its own. Last 


year this cost less than {1 million, out of a total turnover of 
£346 million. 


Freights, Apart from Suez 


REIGHT rates for tramp shipping have tended to move 
F upwards in recent weeks. This is the normal tendency 
at this time of the year ; the Suez Canal crisis is having no 
very noticeable effect on the market though a certain amount 
of postponed demand for ships may have built up. In the 
initial stages there was the natural tendency for business that 
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might be affected if the Canal were closed to be sus; 
until the outcome was clearer, but rates did not shift 
wards, while the requisitioning by the British Gove: 
of 75 or so ships—some of which have since been rele. 
removed quite a substantial block of tonnage from th 
market. Although grain is moving steadily about the | 
in a number of directions, the mainstay of that open : 
remains the movement of American coal across the Ai 
Autumn is the time when this trade normally increa 
volume, but the amount of forward chartering now | 
place seems likely to ensure a high level of activity thr 
out next year. For voyages from Hampton Road 
Northern Europe in the first half of next year, rat 
between 70s. and 80s. per ton are being agreed, whi 
remarkable example of extreme forward booking 
signing of a contract for the carriage of three million to: 
coal between 1960 and 1966. The necessary approval fron 
American Government departments has been obtained for 
the chartering of government tonnage from the reserve fleet 
by a company representing US coal interests. If this scheme 
materialises it will add 30 Liberty ships to the transatlantic 
coal fleet : but brokers doubt whether even this sizeable 


addition of tonnage will have little effect on transatlantic 
rates. 


Hague Club in Rio 


HE European countries that have joined the Braziliin 
E system of multilateral payments sent a delegation to Rio 
de Janeiro last week to return the visit that the Brazilians 
made to Europe earlier this year and to review the initial 
operations of the new commercial and payments system 
The review revealed highly satisfactory results, notably tor 
the United Kingdom ; British trade with Brazil is no longe: 
bedevilled by the bilateral arrangements under which ‘ic 
bulk of the sterling earned by Brazil was earmarked iv 
oil payments, leaving little for other imports from the 
sterling areas Since the new system of miultilat: 
payments came into force British exports to Brazil 
gone ahead satisfactorily, and Britain is now responsibl. 
one-third of Western Europe’s exports to Brazil, B: 
exports to Brazil amounting to {9,321,000 in the first 
months of this year, against {4,171,000 in the corres; 
ing period of last year. 

The discussions in Rio were also concerned with 
possibility of other countries joining the miultila 
payments system. The Scandinavian countries are | 
to be included in the near future. There is also the p 
bility that Japan will later on adhere to it. The mecha’ 
of the new system has been run in smoothly. The Braz 
central bank collects in its own accounts the va! 
currencies earned by Brazilian exports to the Euro, 
members of the system. A part of these currencic 
retained to pay for direct government imports and to : 
debt payments. Experience suggests that about hal’ 
these earnings are in fact kept back for the Governm 
needs. The other half is then put up for auction, not 4 
many separate European currencies, but under the ger 
title of ACL dollars—Limited Convertibility Dollars. 
pay for category three imports which include many im; 
tant items of machinery and materials ACL dollars | 
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Materials handling problems 
everywhere solved by 








Notice how this sturdy YALE Industrial Lift Truck crates and bags. And records reveal that they often 


moves these pre-cast concrete pipes with ease and lower handling costs as much as 50%. You can 
safety. Stacking this awkward load takes only a make similar economies, speed shipments, save space 
matter of minutes. and help increase production these sturdy 
In fact, YALE Industrial Lift Trucks offer trucks. Let your YALE representative show you how. 
practical solutions to all kinds of handling problems. And no matter where you buy them you'll find world 
They operate with speed and dependability — famous YALE Trucks manufactured consistently to 
moving materials such as dies, drums, steel coils, the highest standards of quality and durability. 








7 YALE 


HEPReaen 0 DE MARK 
REPRESENTATIVES REGISTERE TRA 
—— Industrial Lift Trucks are manufactured by: 


me THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


fenwick Bercelone Wednesfield. Stoffs, England @¢ Velbert Rhid., Germany 


SWITZERLAND Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A, 
rrer-Fenwick Zurich 
HOLLAND ond under license by 
Eyle & Ruygers Rotterdom 
FINLAND FENWICK 
* Machinery A/B Helsinki Saint-Oven, Seine, France © Milan, Italy © Berceiona, Spain 








A/B V. Léwener, Stockholm 
THE BZNWAS GET MANUFACTURING CO., CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK, N.Y, U.S.A ee 


ies 


ITALY 
Fenwick Miion 


BELGIUM 


Fenwick Liege 


DENMARK 


V. ie@wener Copenhagen 


NORWAY 
A/S i\@wener-Mohn, Osio 
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85 marks for Chemistry — the boy’s doing well ! 
Yes, but I wish he wasn’t quite so keen on Science. 
Why ? What have you got against Science ? 
I don’t think it’s the best course for someone who really wants to get on. 
Nonsense ! The scientist is going to be the key man of the future. 
They’re certainly not at present. The highest posts don’t go to the scientists. 
You re wrong, you know. This careers book from I.C.I. shows that the technical 
man has first-class opportunities with them. And not 
only on the scientific side — on the commercial 
and administrative sides, too. 
Oh, a few good posts go to them, no doubt. 
More than a few. It says here that 12 out of the 17 full-time Directors 
of I.C.I, are graduates in Science or Engineering. 


Directors ? That’s a bit ambitious, isn’t it ? 


All right. Listen to this : “ of the men holding the 254 most senior posts, 


160 are graduate scientists or engineers ”’. 
Have it your own way ! You always get the 


better of me in the end. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limitc:! 
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recently been bid for at about 135 per cent premium over 
the official rate compared with a 156 per cent premium 
for United States dollars. The buyer of ACL dollars can 
then obtain from the central bank an equivalent amount of 
whatever European currency he requires. If the demand 
for one of these currencies outruns the supply available to 
the central bank, the necessary conversion is done by the 
central bank. The total of ACL dollars offered at the 
auctions is not greater than the mixed bag of appropriate 
European currencies held by the Brazilian central bank, so 
that if the demand for sterling is greater than the sterling 
actually held by the central bank, the bank provides the 
necessary supply by converting into sterling D-Marks or 
French francs or whatever European currency it holds. 


Government Sells Copper 


HE Board of Trade has now decided how it will dispose 
T of the 36,000 tons of copper released from the strategic 
stock. The plan, drawn after consultation with the pro- 
ducers and the London Metal Exchange, is the same as that 
adopted in the past for disposals from the trading stock. 
Delivery and pricing will be spread more or less evenly over 
the five months beginning in November. About half the 
total quantity will be offered for sale by open competitive 
tender, and application forms will be available next week. 
The remainder will be offered to the original suppliers, prin- 
cipally the Rhodesian producers, on closely comparable 
terms. The decision had been expected and had no effect 
on prices ; indeed cash copper rallied on Thursday to close 
at {284 10s. a ton, though it was still £9 lower over the 
week. But this extra quality is becoming available at a 
time when—strikes in the producing countries apart—the 
supply is already ample. Moreover, the present disposal 
may be followed by a further release in the financial year 
beginning next April. 


Where the Steel Went 


NE of the missing economic statistics that in a year 

like 1956 Britain badly needs but has not got—but 
unlike many others, one that requires ingenuity in White- 
hall rather than more forms for industry to fill in—is a 
rough distinction between capital goods and durable con- 
Sumer goods in engineering output. In default of this, 
figures of steel consumption act as a_ partial, oblique 
indicator, though these too are hampered for the purpose 
by the classification of their customers into groups that may 
lump together builders of machinery, home equipment and 
weapons quite inseparably. As the table of finished steel 
deliveries from January to August shows, deliveries of steel 
to the “ motors, cycles and aircraft” industries have this 
year been significantly smaller than in 1955 ; some of steel’s 
Customer industries where the purchases clearly go into 
investment, such as coal mining, railways and rolling stock, 
shipbuilding and constructional engineering, show rises in 
demand. But “ General engineering,” “ Wire and wire 
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products,” and “ All other consumers,” where rises in 
deliveries have also been recorded, contain an inextricable 
and significant element of metal goods for the home con- 














NET HOME DELIVERIES OF FINISHED STEEL 
Weekly average—’000 tons 
January—August 
| 1955 1956* 
a ase. ane, oan en 2:7 13-3 
Railways and rolling stock ......... 18-1 20-7 
Building & constructional engineering 26-3 28-9 
Shipbuilding and marine engineering 14-6 16-8 
Motors, cycles and aircraft ......... 27-3 24°3 . 
General engineering ........cccece 33-4 35-6 
Wire and wire manufacturers ...... 17-0 17-7 
Hollow-ware, metal furniture, can- 

WON O00. - ..acaen ts 6.b-scddwtcadks | 23-3 23°35 
All other consumers ......cccccces 34-2 40-2 
Stockholding merchants ........e6. 31-7 51-5 
Imports by using industries ........ 11-8 18-2 

ROUGE 4 i-aas.2 6 %o aS as wanes 250-4 270-5 





* Provisional. 


sumer market ; while “ Hollow-ware, metal furniture, and 
canning” appear to have been taking as much steel this 
year as last. 


Climate to Measure 


INCE Britain cannot be called the best of markets for 
S air-conditioning equipment, manufacturers here have 
to seek most of their business either in shipbuilding or 
overseas. The largest firm of manufacturers—Thermotank 
in Glasgow—which has pioneered many new developments 
in this industry and produces perhaps 70 per cent now of 
all British-made equipment, still finds about four-fifths of 
its business in marine work. But in the last six years it 
has made a most successful entry into the American market, 
the present home of air-conditioning, which recently culmi- 
nated in the completion of a $6 million installation at the 
new Ford administrative building at Dearborn. This success 
followed an equally notable contract worth $54 million for 
the new General Motors Technical Centre, near Detroit, 
which was also finished this year. Altogether more than 
$12 million worth of business has been earned by this firm, 
by its air-conditioning know-how, particularly by its 
experience with high-velocity equipment, since three of its 
Glasgow technicians set up their office in a small Detroit 
hotel bedroom in 1951. One of these three is now executive 
vice president of the firm’s American subsidiary. 

But hopes of expanding the market here for air-condition- 
ing have not been lost. Last week Rootes acquired a 
controlling interest in Tempair (Dorking), a new firm 
founded about a year ago, and the Dryer division of Birlec 
held an exhibition of air-conditioning and dehumidification 
plant at Birmingham. Factories where the dust or moisture 
content of the air is an important element in production— 
nuclear energy is merely one of the more recent examples— 
are perhaps the major market if a country that seldom 
swelters. Hotels, shops, and offices are other markets the 
manufacturers are hoping to develop further, but the cost 
of the equipment does not make the task easy, and virtually 
rules out sales to householders on any large scale. 
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At home in any company 


The ability to be selective in the choice of words and sensitive to a tone of voice 

is as valuable an asset of good social behaviour as of successful advertising. 

To be at ease in any company requires a proper appreciation of 

the significance of a particular situation. 

So with advertising. The versatility that enables an agency to handle with 
competence the appropriate advertising of the products from a wide range of 
companies is bred only of a proper understanding of a number of individual 
problems. Such understanding is found at Samson Clarks, acquired through a 
long association with many companies they have been privileged to serve in Britain 


and Britain’s markets overseas. 


> This is the company Samson Clarks keep. 
The manufacturers of world-famous products, purveyors of 
unusual materials, suppliers of everyday services, creators 
of brilliant ideas. The designers of intercontinental jet-liners, 
the builders of infant carriages. The importers of wines, 
the marketers of petroleum products. The arbiters of fashion, 
the vendors of haberdashery. The producers of vestas and 
refrigerators, of furs and photographic materials. 
Structural engineers and precision instrument makers... . 
The list goes on and on but there is capacity for more. 


Samson Clarks: Advertising 





Samson Clark and Company Limited : Incorporated Practitioners in Advertisin “ 
57-61 Mortimer Street, London, W.1 


MUSeum 5050: Unsullied, Wesdo, London 
Financial Advertising Division, 39 King Street, Cheapside, E.C.2 
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World Exports of Manufactures Up 


shows no sign of slowing down. 


iz remarkable growth of world exports of manufactures 
T According to pro- 
onal figures published by the Board of Trade, exports 
nanufactures reached a record value of $9,916 million 
he second quarter of this year ; that was 6 per cent 
hicher than the previous peak in the fourth quarter of last 
year and no less than 20 per cent higher than in the second 


quarter of last year.- The Board considers that comparison 


WORLD EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURES 


US $ million: percentage shares in brackets 

















Ist half, | 2nd half, Ist half, 
1955 | 1955 1956 
nited StateS..ccossses 4,128 (25-3) | 4,171 (23-7) | 4,934 (26-1) 
ed Kingdom....... 3,205 (19-6) | 3,480 (19-8) | 3,709 (19-6) 
West Germany......... 2,443 (15-0) | 2,807 (16-0) | 2,958 (15-7) 
( la. iewaeteaeaoan 1,016 (6-2) | 1,053 (6-0) | 1,087 (5-8) 
Japan ...+cnaean wees 776 (4-8) 967 (5-5) 11,001 (5-3) 
Other W,. European .... (29-1) (29-0) (27-6) 
elgium-Luxemburg 1,070 1,142 1,288 
France . sss emus eaeeee 1,517 1,560 1,465 
italy. .ciekncowmeaies 529 620 636 
HolianG i..4<00aen Fae 626 673 680 
Swedeth. . 23 ve eek 6 44's 440 472 517 
SwitzerlamG . a easasss8 566 635 626 
lotel .savanvaun aes 16,315 17,580* 18,899" 








* Provisional. 





SHORTER NOTES 


Since City Centre Properties now controls Robinson and 
Cleaver, if only by a narrow majority, it seems likely that 
Mr F. W. Lindgren’s proposal that the ordinary dividend 
should be 25 per cent, as in the previous year, instead of 
the 40 per cent dividend proposed by the board when it 
was trying to fight off the bid will carry the day. 


* 


Export quotas under the International Sugar Agreement 
have been cut by two per cent to 4,348,000 tons, and the 
price of raw sugar in the “ free ” world market after recover- 
ing to the prescribed minimum of 3.25 cents a lb has now 
slipped one point below it. Meanwhile the United Nations 
sugar conference is meeting in Geneva to try to broaden 
the membership of the agreement. 


* 


The reduction of 4s. in the price of flour has proved to 
be short-lived. The price has been restored to 99s. for a 
280 Ib sack, but as bakers customarily buy their require- 
ments three months ahead the new price will not take full 


effect before the end of the year. 


between the second quarters probably exaggerates the real 
increase, one reason being the fall in British exports caused 
by the transport strikes of May and June last year. In the 


first half of 1956 as a whole exports of manufactures were 
valued at $18,899 million, a rise of nearly 16 per cent over 
the first half of 1955. No estimate of the volume of exports 
in the second quarter of 1956 is yet available ; in the first 
quarter, however, the volume was nearly 6 per cent higher 
than in the first half of 1955, and export prices have 
probably changed little since the first quarter. 





| Company Notes 





MORPHY-RIGHARDS. This 
company is lucky in that hire purchase 
restrictions can have had little effect on its 
trade. Making the smaller electrical appli- 
ances, most of its sales must be for cash. 
It is unlucky in that two of its principal 
products, electric irons and toasters, are 
now subject to purchase tax. But building 
on an established reputation in the British 
market, it has been expanding its export 
sales. In their interim report for the first 
half of the year the directors spoke of an 
increase in sales, which enabled the com- 
pany to absorb higher costs and return a 
digger profit. The story was evidently 
repeated in the second half of the year, 
lor over the whole of the year to June 
i0th gross profits rose from £472,728 to 
£578,118. 
company engaged in a highly competitive 
Ddusiness, 

Depreciation (up from £42,068 to 
672) and taxation (up from £219,533 
(262,495) have eaten into earnings, but 

profits have risen from £197,285 to 
©,531. The company has had no difh- 


This is a good result from a 


culty in maintaining the dividend at 50 per 
cent, paid on a capital slightly increased 
by the issue of shares on the acquisition 
of Astral Equipment. The directors have 
also decided to make a big free scrip issue, 
by capitalising £389,235 from reserves to 
issue three new ordinary shares for every 
two held. 

Currently the 4s. ordinary shares 
at 25s. gd. yield 73 per cent. That is 
not the yield of a growth stock and it is 
unlikely that the free scrip issue is any- 
thing more than a book-keeping transac- 
tion. It is unlikely because the company 
is to raise £500,000 on a convertible loan 
stock in the market; a company which 
needs new money in today’s markets can 
hardlv be contemplating any large imme- 
diate increase in dividend payments. In 
the preliminary statement the directors do 
do not say why the new money is being 
raised. Is it simply to meet the cost of 
new plant and equipment in the new 
factory, designed to double capacity, the 
company is building ? Or have the direc- 
tors other plans in mind ? 


* 


Wall Paper Manufacturers, Limited, has added a § per 
cent bonus to its final dividend of 15 per cent on the 
deferred capital. This raises the total dividend for the year 
to 2§ per cent, compared with 20 per cent last year. After 
taxation of {2,166,069 net profits for the year to June 30th 
are £1,533,492. Last year the tax charge was £1,810,108, 
leaving a net profit of £1,287,643. 


METAL INDUSTRIES. 
“Curiouser and Curiouser” is the only 
epithet which can be tagged on to Colonel 
S. J. L. Hardie’s intervention at the annual 
general meeting of Metal Industries. 
Colonel Hardie, the first chairman of the 
Iron and Steel Corporation in the days 
of nationalisation, is one of the honorary 
presidents of Metal Industries, a company 
with which he was long associated in the 
past, and from which he drew last year a 
pension of £3,000. 

At the meeting, Sir Charles Westlake, 
the new chairman of the company, added 
an up-to-date supplement to the full state- 
ment he had already circulated to stock- 
holders. He said that “the figures so far 
available show a heartening measure of 
recovery ” ; “that there is every prospect 
that this recovery will continue steadily,” 
and that he hoped it would be possible 
“to pay a modest dividend in respect of 
the current year.” He added that the six- 
monthly estimates he had seen that morn- 
ing gave him “greater confidence” and 
made him even “more optimistic.” 

Such a statement could not fail to 
please stockholders and it suggested a 
stronger measure of recovery than had 
been anticipated in Throgmorton Street. 
But that was where Colonel Hardie, with- 
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out apparently more than a few minutes’ 
warning to the Chairman, stepped in. He 
wanted the meeting to be adjourned for 
a month to enable fuller information to 
be put before stockholders, and when his 
proposal was defeated on a show of hands 
he claimed to hold 300,000 proxy votes 
and demanded a poll. The chairman 
suggested an adjournment until after 
luncheon. During that break he and 
Colonel Hardie seem to have composed 
their differences and after it Sir Charles 
explained that Colonel Hardie had thought 
the chairman had been too cautious in 
forecasting a “modest” dividend. Sir 
Charles added that he would soon issue 
a report to stockholders covering the first 
six four-weekly periods of the current 
year. The promise of an interim report— 
which is in keeping with Sir Charles’ wish 
to provide stockholders with the fullest 
information—seems to be the only result 
of Colonel Hardie’s intervention. But one 
tangible result of the meeting was to put 
the ordinary units up by 1s. 14d. to 
22s. 103d. 


* 


WESTLAND AIRCRAFT. 
One new recruit to this autumn’s queue of 
borrowers is Westland Aircraft, in which 
John Brown owns a §0 per cent interest. 
Prominent in the production of heli- 
copters, the company is expanding quickly 
—as the increase in net profits from 
288,281 to £476,983 in the year to June 
oth and the payment of a tax-free divi- 
dend of 6} per cent (against 5 per cent 
net) shows. The company is to offer to 
existing shareholders 2,400,000 §s. shares 
in the ratio of one for two at 7s. 6d. each 
(compared with the current market price 
of gs. 14d.) John Brown, the largest share- 
holder, will continue to take an active part 
in the management of the concern, but 
will take up only two-thirds of its entitle- 
ment of new shares. 

John Brown is giving up part of its 
entitlement because if it accepted a full 
allocation of the shares the investment in 
view of the growth of Westland would 
“represent an unduly large proportion of 
its resources in relation to its other 
interests.” Most of the remainder of the 
new issue will be placed with financial 


/ 
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institutions, but some will be made avail- 
able to shareholders applying for excess 
shares. An issue thus carefully planned 
and with an element of bonus in the rights 
can hardly fail. After the cash issue West- 
land will capitalise £450,000 to make a 
25 per cent free scrip issue of 1,800,000 
ordinary shares. 

On the new capital after the two issues, 
the directors hope to pay a tax-free divi- 
dend of 5 per cent for the year to June 
30th next. This will represent an effective 
increase, for the new payment is equiva- 
lent to 6} per cent, tax free, on the capital 
after the cash issue but before the free 
scrip issue. 


* 


EASTWOODS. New records in sales 
and production were established by 
Eastwoods, the bricks, cement and tile 
manufacturers, in the year to March 31st. 
But its directors support the policy of 
price stabilisation within the industry and 
as costs have risen profit margins have 
narrowed. Hence the group’s trading 
profits show an advance but it is only a 
shi 2 2,734. 
To step up production the group has had 
to spend heavily on capital account—to 


Years to March ] 
1955 1956 
4 + 
956,256 1,012,784 
196,296 225,861 
316,527 352.915 
323,579 10? 679 
150,937 201,250 
17} 17} 


166,867 125,391 
:. 6d. yield £6 16s. per cent. 


the tune of £800,000 in the last financial 
year. 

To find the new money the group made 
a rights issue last November, which raised 
the issued ordinary capital from 
£1,500,000 to £2,000,000. On this capital 
the directors are maintaining the ordinary 
dividend rate at 17} per cent. The profit 
figures would hardly allow them to do 
more. The net ordinary dividend absorbs 
£201,250 out of a net profit of £302,679. 
This net profit, thanks to heavier charges 
for taxation and depreciation, is lower 
than the £323,579 recorded in the 
previous year. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHA\G 
Next Account begins. October } 


af 
Next Contango Day: Octobe: 
Next Settlement Day: Octolx 


) 


] 
st 


ALTHOUGH gilt-edged weakened on Ty 
day, when the terms of the LCC loan 
known, a sharp recovery on Wedn 
left most stocks higher on balance. ‘ 
dated stocks shared in the impro\ 

2 per cent Conversion 1958/59 gain 

to 94;:, while 3 per cent Trans; 
1978/88 rose $ to 68/6 and 3) pe 
War Loan gained {4 to 71/4. On J 
day, gilt-edged prices were firm but : 
was a further decline in Industrials. ‘| 
market in industrial stocks broadened 
little, but losses predominated 
Financial Times index of industria! 
nary shares falling from 179.4 to 177.< 
Wednesday. 

Brewery shares were again firm and ¢ 
counter-bid for Charles Kinloch raised : 
shares to 45s. Wall Paper deferred rose 
6s. 9d. to 72s. 6d. on Thursday following 
the results. Ford Motor lost 1s. 4\d 
20s. in anticipation of the results 
remained firm after the announcen 
Dunlop, which fell to 1§s. 6d. last 
was firm at 16s. 9d. Dowty rose a! 
to 34s. 7}d., but then fell to 30s. 3d 
the dividend announcement. Among 
stores, John Barker has gained ss. 1 
to 60s. 73d. since Tuesday. C. A. Pars 
lost 7s. 6d. to 82s. 6d. on Tuesday 
Reyrolle 12s. to 96s. following run 
of a rights issue, but both recovered 
Wednesday, C. A. Parsons to 86s. and 
Reyrolle to 98s. ICI drifted dow: 
40s. xd. Steel shares were again weak; 
Stewarts and Lloyds lost 2s. 7/d. to §7s 
and John Summers Is. 1o}d. to 34s. 7 
but Swan Hunter were firm at §7s. 2c 
Most sectors of the industrial market we 
weak on Thursday. 

Oil shares improved on Wednesday, 
BCO common were lowered to 1o!d. on 
the offer by British Petroleum. Coppers 
advanced, Rhodesia-Katanga being 
active and advancing 3s. 9d. to 47s. iin 
shares were strong, large gains being m 
by the Gopeng group of companies, w!ic. 
has announced projected capital repay- 
ments. Rubbers have been quiet and ted 
shares irregular. 
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FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 





Security Indices 


Fixed 





178-8 | 92: 
178-4 | 92: 
177-4 | 92- 
177-5 | 92: 





Total bar 
1956, High} 203-5 99-3" 1956 
(Jan. 3) | (Jan. 3) }] Oct. 4 
» Low.J 169-7 | 92-65 5 
(Mar. 8) | (Oct. 1) 8 
1955, High} 223-9 | 115-97 9 
(July 21) (Jan. 7) 10 
» Low.) 175-7 98-23 
(Mar. 15) (Sept. 2) 











* July 1, 1935=100. t 1928=10 
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Furniture tailored for you 


The desk designed for you personally is no mere luxury —as 
Catesbys see it. With special drawers, curved or straight, built-in 
inter-com/or tape recorder, it makes your day more efficient and 
pleasant. Ask your secretary to ring Museum 7777. 
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A gracious welcome to your guests 


20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle 
Also Magnums 40/- 

















11,146 passengers were flown a total of 50,525,569 


y' passenger/miles on “SAFARI” services between 
Great Britain and AFRICA during 1955—an enormous 
with 


increase over the 1954 figures. 


This year-by-year increase in traffic reflects growing 
recognition and appreciation of the many advantages of 
flying ““ SAFARI” to and from Africa. 


ex 


All “SAFARI” aircraft are manned by 
crews whose knowledge of African flying conditions is 
exceptional by any standards—that’s why you can depend 
on “SAFARI” for a carefree and enjoyable journey. 


when you No night flying — sleep in proper beds at 


overnight hotel-stops — lowest fares on the route — 
any travel agent will confirm these and other advantages 
of flying “ SAFARI”. 


AND CENTRAL AFRICA 





> Return Fores from Lendon 


: Accra £151 4s. : Brompton Air Station, 249 Brompton Road, 
: . ae : London S.W.3. Phone: KNI 4371 

« Nairobi £181 iés. . 

¢ Single £08 : London Airport, Hounslow, Middlesex 

; N’Dole ictiia 2 Phone: Skyport 4111 


Salisbury ie fila > OPERATED JOINTLY BY 


AIRWORK LTD @HUNTING-CLAN 


Single £118 - 
(Coach Class Air Service) ° 
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out apparently more than a few minutes’ 
warning to the Chairman, stepped in. He 
wanted the meeting to be adjourned for 
a month to enable fuller information to 
be put before stockholders, and when his 
proposal was defeated on a show of hands 
he claimed to hold 300,000 proxy votes 
and demanded a poll. The chairman 
suggested an adjournment until after 
luncheon. During that break he and 
Colonel Hardie seem to have composed 
their differences and after it Sir Charles 
explained that Colonel Hardie had thought 
the chairman had been too cautious in 
forecasting a “modest” dividend. Sir 
Charles added that he would soon issue 
a report to stockholders covering the first 
six four-weekly periods of the current 
year. The promise of an interim report— 
which is in keeping with Sir Charles’ wish 
to provide stockholders with the fullest 
information—seems to be the only result 
of Colonel Hardie’s intervention. But one 
tangible result of the meeting was to put 
the ordinary units up by 1s. 13d. to 
22s. 103d. 


* 


WESTLAND AIRCRAFT. 
One new recruit to this autumn’s queue of 
borrowers is Westland Aircraft, in which 
John Brown owns a §0 per cent interest. 
Prominent in the production of heli- 
copters, the company is expanding quickly 
—as the increase in net profits from 
£288,281 to £476,983 in the year to June 
30th and the payment of a tax-free divi- 
dend of 6} per cent (against § per cent 
net) shows. The company is to offer to 
existing shareholders 2,400,000 §s. shares 
in the ratio of one for two at 7s. 6d. each 
(compared with the current market price 
of 9s. 13d.) John Brown, the largest share- 
holder, will continue to take an active part 
in the management of the concern, but 
will take up only two-thirds of its entitle- 
ment of new shares. 

John Brown is giving up part of its 
entitlement because if it accepted a full 
allocation of the shares the investment in 
view of the growth of Westland would 
“represent an unduly large proportion of 
its resources in relation to its other 
interests.” Most of the remainder of the 
new issue will be placed with financial 


institutions, but some will be made avail- 
able to shareholders applying for excess 
shares. An issue thus carefully planned 
and with an element of bonus in the rights 
can hardly fail. After the cash issue West- 
land will capitalise £450,000 to make a 
25 per cent free scrip issue of 1,800,000 
ordinary shares. 

On the new capital after the two issues, 
the directors hope to pay a tax-free divi- 
dend of 5 per cent for the year to June 
3oth next. This will represent an effective 
increase, for the new payment is equiva- 
lent to 6} per cent, tax free, on the capital 
after the cash issue but before the free 
scrip issue. 


* 


EASTWOODS. New records in sales 
and production were established by 
Eastwoods, the bricks, cement and tile 
manufacturers, in the year to March 3Ist. 
But its directors support the policy of 
price stabilisation within the industry and 
as costs have risen profit margins have 
narrowed. Hence the group’s trading 
profits show an advance but it is only a 
slight one—from £956,256 to £1,012,784. 
To step up production the group has had 
to spend heavily on capital account—to 
Years to March 3 

1955 1956 

$ - 

956,256 1,012,784 

196,296 225,861 

316,327 352,915 

of 323,579 302 679 

_ ere 150,937 201,250 


ry dividends 


i 


174 17) 
166,867 125,391 
ld 16 l6s. per cent. 


Retained profits 
4] ordinary shares 


at Is. 6d 1 
the tune of £800,000 in the last financial 
year. 

To find the new money the group made 
a rights issue last November, which raised 
the issued ordinary capital from 
£1,500,000 to £2,000,000, On this capital 
the directors are maintaining the ordinary 
dividend rate at 17} per cent. The profit 
figures would hardly allow them to do 
more. The net ordinary dividend absorbs 
£201,250 out of a net profit of £302,679. 
This net profit, thanks to heavier charges 
for taxation and depreciation, is lower 


than the £323,579 recorded in the 
previous year. 
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Next Account begins 
Next Contango Day 
Next Settlement Day 


EXCHANG| 
October 17 


Ox tober iv 
Octolx 


ALTHOUGH gilt-edged weakened on Tye 
day, when the terms of the LCC loan y 
known, a sharp recovery on Wedn 
left most stocks higher on balance. S 
dated stocks shared in the improy: 

2 per cent Conversion 1958/59 gaininy 
to 94):, while 3 per cent Transp 
1978/88 rose $ to 68/s and 3} pe: 
War Loan gained {é to 71!4. On Th 
day, gilt-edged prices were firm but : 
was a further decline in Industrials. | 
market in industrial stocks broadened 
little, but losses predominated 
Financial Times index of industrial ord:- 
nary shares falling from 179.4 to 177. 
Wednesday. 

Brewery shares were again firm and : 
counter-bid for Charles Kinloch raised : 
shares to 45s. Wall Paper deferred rose 
6s. 9d. to 72s. 6d. on Thursday following 
the results. Ford Motor lost 1s. 4\d 
20s. in anticipation of the results 
remained firm after the announcemen: 
Dunlop, which fell to 15s. 6d. last wv 
was firm at 16s. 9d. Dowty rose a: 
to 34s. 7}d., but then fell to 30s. 3d 
the dividend announcement. Among 
stores, John Barker has gained ss. 1 
to 6os. 73d. since Tuesday. C. A. Parso 
lost 7s. 6d. to 82s. 6d. on Tuesday 
Reyrolle 12s. to 96s. following run 
of a rights issue, but both recovered 
Wednesday, C. A. Parsons to 86s 
Reyrolle to 98s. ICI drifted 
40s. xd. Steel shares were again weal 
Stewarts and Lloyds lost 2s. 7$d. to §7s 
and John Summers Is. 1o}d. to 34s. 7 
but Swan Hunter were firm at §7s 
Most sectors of the industrial market \ 
weak on Thursday. 

Oil shares improved on Wednesday, 
BCO common were lowered to 10!d. on 
the offer by British Petroleum. Coppe! 
advanced, Rhodesia-Katanga being 
active and advancing 3s. 9d. to 47s. 11! 
shares were strong, large gains being m 
by the Gopeng group of companies, w’ 
has announced projected capital reps 
ments. Rubbers have been quiet and 
shares irregular. 
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FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 





Security Indices 
Fixed 
( A 

on Int.t 





179-3 | 92: 
178-8 | 92- 
(on Bree | wee 
9...5 t0n-4 | SB 
10....4- 277-5 | 92: 





Total bar 
1956 
(Jan. 3) | Oct. 
92-65 
(Mar. 8) | (Oct. 1) 
223°9 | 115-97 
(July 21)) (Jan. 7) 
175-7 98-23 
(Mar. 15) (Sept. 2) 


1956, High} 203-5 | 99- 
(Jan. 3) 
» Low.) 169-7 


1955, High. 


an A 











* July 1, 1935=100. t 1928=10 
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Furniture tailored for you 


The desk designed for you personally is no mere luxury—as 
Catesbys see it. With special drawers, curved or straight, built-in 
inter-com/or tape recorder, it makes your day more efficient and 
pleasant. Ask your secretary to ring Museum 7777. 








Catesbys Contracts ano exports umireo 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD* LONDON + W.I MUSEUM 7777 








you fly 11,146 passengers were flown a total of 50,525,569 
passenger/miles on “ SAFARI” services between 

Great Britain and AFRICA during 1955—an enormous 
increase over the 1954 figures. 


* 
with This year-by-year increase in traffic reflects growing 


recognition and appreciation of the many advantages of 
flying ““ SAFARI” to and from Africa. 


ae 
expenence All “SAFARI” aircraft are manned by 


crews whose knowledge of African flying conditions is 
exceptional by any standards—that’s why you can depend 
on “SAFARI” for a carefree and enjoyable journey. 


when you No night flying — sleep in proper beds at 


overnight hotel-stops — lowest fares on the route — 
any travel agent will confirm these and other advantages 
of flying “ SAFARI”. 
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| ——— ; | AND CENTRAL AFRICA 

| > aiecadiinl picaailinn’ B . Air Stati 249 B R d 
| * Accra £15i 4s. : rompton Air Station, rompton Road, 

| A gracious welcome to your guests | | = sais" tier. | London S.W.3. Phone: KNI 4371 

| ” | s ae. — ae London Airport, Hounslow, Middlesex 

=. ‘ : Phone: Skyport 4111 

| . ; 6 half le |: __ Single £114 . 

| 20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bott | Salem tiis > OPERATED JOINTLY BY 


Also Magnums 40/- : (Coach Class Air Service) 
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How complicated is 


YOUR transport? 


Moving your largest, most 
awkward, or most urgent 


loads by BRITISH ROAD 
SERVICES can be f- < 
as simple as a single 
telephone call 


N THE FIELD of road haulage, British Road Services offer 

you an outstanding, thoroughly reliable and economic 
transport service. And they offer you simplicity. 

This is because B.R.S. are a highly organized and 
nationwide concern with great resources behind them. 
They are geared to carry all kinds of traffic, in any 
quantity, over any distance, speedily, carefully and 
economically. A B.R.S. teleprinter network, unique in the 
road haulage business, ensures smooth, fast, behind-the- 
scenes communications. These are substantial advantages 
which only a large organization can offer. 

Good transport needs planning. And British Road 
Services have experienced men ready and eager to discuss 
your transport problems with you, to advise on the 
most efficient and time-saving methods, g 
mechanical handling and palletization. With their massive 
resources and lively enthusiasm, no transport problem 1s 
too great or too small for this stalwart organization. 
Why not telephone them now? 


3 fh 











1 Thoroughly reliable, speedy service. Regularly every ni 

hundreds of B.R.S. depots throughout the British Isles, tho 
vehicles set out on journeys to far destinations. Most of these 
be delivered the next morning. Are you making use of these 
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2 The most suitable vehicles. This 3 Vehicles maintained in peak co™ 


articulated vehicle operates on dition. The B.R.S. navionwise 
the ferry services to Ireland. It engineering service keeps ve"! 
reduces the handling of goods and | in first-class order. Prove 
avoids costly packing. maintenance ensures a fully °<! 
fleet — always. 


British Road Services Lid 
Look up your nearest depot in 
your telephone directory 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 





| Price, 


BRITISH FUNDS |,._ | 
AND Oct. 3, |\Or 














Price, 


t. 10, 


GUARANTEED | OG: Oct. 
STOCKS 
nding 23% '52-57..... | 98% 98 
ir Loan 3% °55-59..... 94 5 ts 
inding 24% "56-61..... 90 % 90 43 
<chequer 5% Pee 99 # 99% 
nversion 4% , "57-58... 97; 97; 
ial Funding 2}% 1957.| 97 i; 978 
nversion tg *58-59....| 94% 94} 
hequer 2% 1960..... 91 8 91 # 
— ier 3°, oer 94 45 94 45 
ngs ; Bonds 3% °55-65.; 85} 85 % 
iding 3% °59-69...... | 774*| 784* 
Funding 4% =“ ere | 85* 85}* 
Savings Bonds 3% "60-70.| 76$ | 7648 
version 44% 1962. 984, 98 i 
Exe rchequer 3% 62-63... 2 90} 90 } 
xchequer 24% 63-64... .| 863 85 3* 
Savings Bonds 24% ’64-67| 78* 784* 
Savings Bonds 3% '65-75.| 73} 13% 
Victory 4% '20-16....... 904 | 90% 
unding 3% °66-68...... 19% 19} 
Conversion 34% 1969....]| 823 82 }} 
Treas. 38% "17-80....... 17} 11% 
lreas. 34% °79-81....... 16% 763 
Redem ption 3% °86-96...| 66% | 66} 
Funding 34% 1999-2004. 75% 75% 
Consols 4% aft. Feb. 57... 17} 78 
War L’n 34% aft. Dec. '52} 71 71 
Conv. 34% aft. April ’61..; 69} 70 *& 
lreas. 3% aft. April '66..| 603* | 60} 
Conauls $6 n 25. 8%6 ceias 524* 524 
Lh as. 24% aft. April °75.| 51} 52h 
Elec. 44%, ii. ee | 90} 90 Hh 
Br Eke 3% "68-73. ..... | 74 14 
Br. Elec. 3% “TU i cevce: | 724 | 724 
Br. Elec. 44% *74-79..... 86 % 863 
Br. Elec. 34% °76-79..... | TT 76 ih * 
Br. Gas 4% '6O-92...0.0.. | 84; 85 4 
Br. Gas 38%. "GB-T1. 0200. | 803 80} 
Br. Gas 3% "Fe aes cccces | 67* 67 &* 
Br. Trans. 3% ’68-73..... | 74 | 14% 
Br. Trans. 4% g: 3) See | 84% | 843 
Br. Trans. "78-88. ....! 68} 68 * 
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t date. (/) Flat yield. (1) To latest date. 
erage life approx. 10} years. § Less tax 


* Ex dividend. 


at 8s. 








Prices, Jan. ] TRUSTEE 
toOct.10,1956 STOCKS AND 
High | Low FOREIGN BONDS 


80} 745 |Aust. 33% '65-69 .... 
87} 72 Ceylon 4% °73-75.... 
88} 82} N. Zealand 4% °76-78. 


644 574 |L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920. .; 


853 834 Liverpool 3% °54-64.. 
68} | 61 M.Wtr.‘B’3% 34-2003 
97} 92 Agric. Mort. 5% °59-89 
117} | 1024 German 7% 1924... 
210 187 German 5$% 1930. 
226 | 208 ‘Japan 5% 1907.... 
275} | 2473 | Japan 5}$°% Conv. 1930 


Price, 
Oct. 3 
1956 


754 
75 
84} 
59 
84* 
625 
934 
115} 
2093 
226 
2694 
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Last Two 


Dividends ORDINARY 
a) (b) (c) | STOCKS 


% | Banks & DISCOUNT 


76 5 .#'Barolays {1 ......... 
6 6 6 a\Lloyds‘A’£5, £1} pd. 
9b 9 a Midland £1, fully pd. . 
96 9 a\N. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd. 
8b 8 a\Westmstr'B'£4,£1 }pd. 
335; 2ha Alexanders f1 Peers 
5 6 5 a\Nat. Disc. ‘B’ {1..... 
635 6}a\Union Disc. ‘1 piara a ara 
4b 4 a Bare. (D.C.O.) £1 . 
746 ‘ThaChart. Bk. of India il 
INSURANCE 
12ka, 37}b Leg. & Gen. {1....... 


+474b. +20 a Pearl {1, fully pd... 
*117$c 4125 ¢ Prudential ‘A’ £1. 
BREWERIES, Etc. 


SS GO ID eee El. ....cccccee: 
6a 11d Distillers 6/8......- 
25 c| 10 aGuinness 10/-...... 


Ta 14 pWwitireed “A’ Ord, £1 68,6 
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56 


63 - 


64 


40 


Oct. 10,) 


1956 | 1956 


45 
58 
68 
64.6 
70 6 
31/6 
36 
46 6 
32 6 
36 - 
26} 
204 
43 
118 9 
21 
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Last Two y | rice 
Dividends ORDINARY te 
(a) (b) {c) STOCKS 1956 
o | % |STEEL & ENGINEERING 
8 “ i Babcock & Wilcox f] 16 
14 « 4 aiCammell Laird 5/-...| 10/3* 
8 3 a\Dor an lane f35.. 26 
Sha 84b\Guest Keen N’1 old £1.) 45/3 
4a 6 6|\Metal Box f1........ 53/3 
124) 5 aiStewarts & Lloyds {1.} 59 
8 b| 4 al\Summers (John) £1...| 36 
11 6} «3 alSwan Hunter {1 .....] 56 
84) 4 a United Steel {1...... 39 
14d SOU CNEO OE occddcans 41 
TEXTILES 
6 bd 4 a. Bradtord Dyers £1...] 21 
3ai\ 5 dBrit. Celanese {1.....} 14 
24al 6 4b,Coats (J & P.) £1....} 22/3 
4a 6 &Courtaulds #1 ....... 34 
5a 5 +\Fine Spinners /1..... 12/6 
Thd 5 aLan ee 7) aoe 25/6 
24a} 10 5 Patons & Baldwins £1) 32/3 
Motors & AIRCRAFT 
645 34a\Bristot Aeroplane 10/- 19/6 
84) 4 a'British Motor 5/-....| 6/6 
5 b 24a\Ford Motor 41....... 31/- 
1245 3 a\ Hawker Siddeley {1 45/3 
10 c 12h. Leviead Meters (1. 48/9 
5a 12}d Rolls-Royce {1 ..... 110/- 
SHops & Stores 
l4¢ 3 a Boots Pure Drug 5/-.| 14/3 
20 b Tha ogg os nen 10/-..... 403 
15 a 47 $d) Universal ‘A’ 5/+.) 36/6 
l7ha 3240) Mi: arks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-|. 60/- 
20 6b 12 halU nited Drapery 5/-.. °21 
3696, 20 ai Woolworth 5/—...... 56 /- 
On 
t5 a 10 British Petroleum {£1.'144/4: 
124) S eBarmal £1... <cseee. 93/9 
6a 14 dR val Dut h 100 fi... £80} 
t5 a| t13zbShell Reg. £1.. - 153 
SHIPPING 
eee cee Brit. &Com’wealth10/-| 37 
22a 74H unard fl] eeaeeesace 24 
5 i 5 alP. & O. Def. Lh .ccccs 30 
MISCELLANEOUS 
15 ¢ 5 a Assoc. Elect. {1...... | 63/9 
5 a 174b Assoc. Port. Cem. {1..| 38/9 
T4b 44a Bowater P aper {1....| 45 5 
4a iT A a et 6 Ree ee 48 
8 b 4 a Brit. Alumi: ce {1 ..| 67 
t74b +103a Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/- 54 
37 3 aCanadian Pacific $25 $64} 
433c 144 Decca Record 4/-....; 27 6 
10 > 24a Dunlop Rubber 10) ~.| 18/6 
84d 4 a English Elect. {1..... 46/3 
4ha 345 General Ele ix acatel 43/9 
€ 4 almp. Chemical /1. 42 
12) 8ia Imp Tot ee .| 47/6 
$2-9 5c Inter. Nick .p.v -/$195} 
12}/ [4a Lor iB £1 50/74 
158 64a MonsantoChemicals5/-| 23 
12 b 4tala R Lge £5. vey 6 
124b 64a lube Investments fl. 56 
20 b 5 a Turner & Newall £1. .|100 7h 
6 al 93bUnilever £1 .........| 75/74 
+5 a +11%b United Molasses 10/-.| 54/4] 
#24a} +7jbCons. Tea & Lands £1.; 26/6 
5 a 15 bLondonAsiatic Rbr.2/-" 2/1) 
15 ai 30 b United Sua Betong {1 49 Ai 
MINES 
20 ai 50 b&Anglo-Amer. 10/-... i 
120 &» 80 a\De Beers 5/- Def. Reg. 102 /6 
” Z Free State Geduld 5 91/3 
1246 124a/Randfontein £1..... 36/3 
28 c 30 cl lon Tin 4/- 10 
262) 75 a Rhokana {1........ 424 
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York Closing Prices 


Oct. Oct. Oct. 

10 3 10 

$ $ $ 

50} |Am. Smelting.; 52} | 523 [Inter. Paper.. 
344 |Am. Viscose... 34} | 35§ [Nat 

39 Cel. of Am....) 15 15 Bears Roeh 

234 | 25% | hrvsler .....| 74} | 75% Bhell .. 

1664 \Gen. Elec.....) 584 | 59} Btd. Oil of N. I. 
11} Gen. Motors..| 47} 48} US Steel . 

6; (,ood vear 734 754 Nesting 

18% jinter. Nickel . 103} 104} Noten 
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dividend. ¢ Tax free. Gross yield. (a) Interim dividend. 
On 16%. (A) On 83%. (i) On 17)% Tax free. 





(4) To latest date. 


(c) Year’s dividend. (d) On 324% 
(v) On 15% Tax free. 


(w) On 14%. (y) On 9%. 


) To earliest date: 
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THE ECONOMIST, OCTOBER 


Industrial Profits and Assets 


and profit and loss accounts which was int: 
ist of January 22, 1949; the figures are discussed on an earlier page in this issue. 


) profit and loss accounts published J uly-September, 1956 (£°000) 





Breweries 


and Diustilleries 


(16 


Food 
and 
Confectionery 


(33) i 


Shops 


ar 


j 


Stores 
(9) 


Tobacco 


(3) 


Building 


(39) 


Engineering | 


| 


(58) 





Gross tradin 
Income f 
Other « re 
Non-recurring 


Total Income 
Depre 


Income tax 
Profits tax . 


tation 


Directors’ emol 
Adiuunistrative 
Contingencies, provisions, ete 


ments 


larges, ete 
Pensions 


Minority share in 
Loan interest er 
Preference dividends —— 

Protits retained by subsidiaries ..... 


protts... 


Ordinary dividends .... 

Revenue reserves 

Srought in (parent company)....... 
Carried forward (parent company) .. 





Prev 


28,404 


726 


1,488 


1,108 
358 
3,510 


5,482 
2005 
3,554 
3,741 


Latest 


30,907 
1,361 


2,169 


908 
367 
3,357 


5,849 
3,677 
3,741 
3,984 


60) 


Prev. | Latest 
20,360 
250 
‘ 


552 


21,170 
4,798 
6,322) 
1,101) 

813 


100 
948 


Prev 


21,773, 23,5835 


154 
"487 


22,414 


1,452! 
8,751) 
1,994 


250 
418 
120 
130 


366 
289 
287 
3,006 


3,224 
2,292 
713 
548 


Latest 


199 
7149 
24,531 


1,828 
9,489 
2,505 


253 
427 

36 
127 


387 
411 
288 
2,536 


3,772 
2,298 


548 Dr 
922 Dr. 


4 173 


183 
° 9 


183 (182 
94 
52 
13 


33 
12 
2 
14 


5 Dr. 


34 
10 
14 Dr. 
34 Dr. 


27,814 
828 

10 
1,103 


29,755 


4,890 
9,021 
1,842 


1,154 
122 
1,881 
175 


592 
317 
2N6 
3,623 
SH 
35 
7 


8 


Prev. Latest Prev. Latest Prev 


28,678 
1,016 
l 

1,007 


30,702 


6,090 
9,419 
2,035 


1,147 
157 
312 

1,696 


659 
310 
296 
2,378 


3,134 
2,958 
4,184 
4,295 


Latest 


21,612 23,588 
713 8635 

4 4 

468 575 


22,797 25,034 


3070 3,401 
7,398, 7,987 
1,489 1,758 
1,453 1,540 
5 166 
321 
314 
717 
208 
292 
1,773 


2,873 
3,440 
5,112 
5,996 








Industry 


No. of Companies 


Shipbuilding 


(2? 


11) 


Electrical 
Manufacturing 


(23) 


Motors, 
Cycles and 
Aircraft 


(18 


Newspapers, 
Paper and 
Printing 


(17) 


Miscellaneous | 
Manufacturing 


(94) 


Shipping 


(6 





Year 


Gross trading profit 

Income from investa 
Other current income 
Non-recurrimg credits 


Total Income 


Prev 


3,032 


p56 
I1tl 


209 


Latest | 


4,035 


Prev 


4,162 
123 


4,313 


Latest 


4 


100 
84 


197 
Aci 


4,311 


123 


40) 
0 


510 


29 


18 


Prev Latest 


20.843 21,149 
304 524 

4 41 

42? 541 


21,633 22,055 


7 998 


Prev 


6.062 
114 
58 


6,237 


oe 
2.104 


a) 


617 
1,228 
1,605 


Latest 


6,891 
87 
14 
53 


Prev. | Latest 
15,281 14,546 
392 516 

5 

229 


15,296 
1,816 


5,054 


1,05€ 


630 

3 
110 
308 


365 
196 
423 


2,076 


31,510) * 


662 
1,915 
2,975 


Prev. 


43,307 
1,988 
57 


1,664 
47,016 


6,671 
15,854 


3,629 


2,295 
472 
3,069 


341 


1,021 

244 
1,032 
3,279 
h O98 
3440 
9 YS 
S859 


Latest 


46,253 
2,100 
40 


1,356 
49,749 


7,580 
15.946 
5,678 


2,384 
613 
1,115 
408 


965 
475 
948 
5,828 


6,471 
3,799 
8,859 
10,398 


Prev. Latest 


7.860 10,657 
x02 818 


ZS0 207 


8,942 11,682 
3,538 4,115 
1.698 2.192 

589 712 


159 145 
32 1 
632 156 
2? 23 


2IS 153 
4 

14 155 

SSO 1,168 


911 
i) 
1.265 
1,245 


1,135 
1.605 
1,245 
1,537 








Industry 


oat ¢ ’WEPANses 


Silk 


ind 


Rayon 


4) 


Other 
lextiles 


(4) 


Rubber 


(56) 


Other 
Companies* 


TOTALS 
ALL GROUPS 





Year 


Prev 


Latest 


Prev 


Prev 


Gross trading profit 1,008 
Income from investments 3 
Other current in 


Non-recurring credits 


mine 


Total Income 


Depreciation 
Income tax 
Profits tax 


Directors’ ernolument 
Administrative 
Continge 


Pensions 


Minority 

Loan inter 
Preference divice 
Profits 


Ordinary 
Revenue reser 
Brought in 
Carried torw 


Latest 


979 5,746 993 1.096 
4 26 31 A‘) 


U 


Prev 


Jul 
5 


l 


Latest 


104 
7 


Prev. 


2,502 
113 
128 


54 523 85 («OC —- 


1,039 6,295 1,109 


1,196 107 


341 
116 §=63,084 


562 807 
258 1.990 
45 441 


PHD 
1K 


228 


19 25 


No 

7) 71 
iO 95 
179 214 
214 241 


By) 


48 
5! 


7 218 
94 
279 


69 
91 


624 

9S 
686 
750 


Latest 


3,698 
165 
17 
218 


4,098 


269 
1,368 
446 


81 
82 
535 


894 
367 
750 
798 


Prev 


13,794 
53 
I! 


232 
14,120 


293 
5,632 
1,069 


224 


2,079 
2,228 

849 
1,315 


atest 


6,583 
181 
14 
501 


7,279 


307 
2,452 
611 


181 
168 
1,248 
50 


aa 
61 


1,216 

993 
1,315 
1,264 


(47 


Prev Latest 
25.361 25,031 
3.505 5,992 
106 106 
1,142 1,466 


30,114 30,595 


3,370 
9,541 


2036 


643 
510 
1,487 
56 
1,992 


1,697 
679 


530 Companies 


> 
Pres 


279,546 290,457 
11,037 =: 13,052 
249 299 
10,187 1 .793 


301,019 315,592 


40,237 
98,737 
21,276 


10,876 
2,758 
14,105 
3,571 


5,826 
5,045 
4,973 
24,934 


37,359 
26,361 
50,463 
55,424 


46,795 
97,107 
23.945 


10.989 
3,066 
4943 
4457 





an ter 
itertainment 


‘ 
. non 


and land, hotels and rest , ; 
, d restaurat mM e} 
its and warehousing 








Comparative analysis of 530 balance sheets 
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published 


July-September, 1956 (£°000) 









































Ind y Brewenes Clothing Food Shops j j 
ndustty | and Distilleries | and and and Tobacco Building Engmeering Iron and Steel 
| Footwea Confectionery | Stores } 
No. 0} Companies (16) | AS) ) (2Q) EQ) 6) 
Year Pre test Prev Latest Pre est I Late I Latest Prev. Lates Prev Latest Prev Latest 
| 91731 99,609 7219] 0228 Te206 05611 4483 Soe aed S30 109900 loneed’ GOLTE Sease ono Lae 
estments . I! 128 11,951 .? aD 4 251 1.719 , 309 2.953 Nf) KO) 5 O05 6.178 4.450 4.591 5 5 
| ao See 265 F466 43,782 32,223 35,981 1,286 902 37,641 41,051 41,796 50.098 3,792 4,827 
21,573 24,320 1,830 119 19 19,565 O16 53,817 9 1,15 1,339 33,972 38,106 29,457 33,531 3897 3,660 
’ es due to parent company \) 435 24 4) 186 355 4? 2 ; 
; _ $65 678 10 10 ; 978 sot 98 7 1 3.116 2,829 1,296 129% ... 
( 15,704 10,929 I 29 1118 10,54 2,103 9073 8,286 23 8 15,725 18,038 14,253 10,851 1,835 2,075 
‘ ketable investments 1026 1,012 ; 42 rt 600 4 448 Ae TRH 421 1.094 1,416 1,679 809 
e asset ao 4.624 ( 1 9,648 9.574 £37 1,970 156 170 «1,564 1,901 1,388 1,628 937 1,000 
Total Gan. 6. vie kc ceccwcutss 225,319 236,590 16,986 18,556 154,283 173,971 148,561 153,477 3,167 3,044 201,931 211,743 143,918 160,294 21,815 23,920 
j erdrafts and loans ......... 470) 724 605 1.013 M 2.674 5 944 5.689 58 ¥ 134 «8.016 9.104 ? 982 4.295 F 469° 
} e for future Income tax ...... 11,571 12,393 795 i7] 6626 7,563 10.590 10,995 54 465 9.467 9 068 7 806 8.514 57 1,312 
j tion and obsolescence ...... If 142 21,57¢ 1,644 1897 27.694 2061 6.895 8863 124 117} 48,714 24,877 19,323 22,259 5,010 5,240 
( CSET VES 17,176 18,933 2,249 2,41 B52 837 19,394 20.129 | 62, 15.668 34,366 12,636 11,094 1,216 1,448 
‘ wisions 4071 R.. 857 390 568 1570 1,933 139 86 mi “a 1,481 1,901 862 826 ie ‘ 
( rs ge pog 42,607 , 1,437 ogg 22-064 ar gee 27,608 , 1,146) enssa 2087 asasa 22,545 ° 2,040 
( rrent liabilities 2123 2170 634 y'4q5 32.409 Ja geg 4465 J4'119 1,624 ag 87412 Jongg 2212 ggg 9044) 9’c)3 
he i res. and carried forward 46.759 53,495 2632 3,079 BOSH 34,852 18.880 23,912 212 226, 30,341 34,661 30,967 34,509 3331 4,085 
Ne Jances dune to subsidiaries 4 195 , 4) 58 os | 25 54) 4 2 eal 
ity interests 12.415 12,889 206 65 &Y) 833 9523 10.381 9,432 11,558 780 813 480 643 
I ture capital 21.984 22,013 940) 9/ 6.383 6.366 7,562 7,945. Pe 6.957 8082 4,193 5,077 36 50 
Preference capital 9.575, 9,564 2137 2,134 12.134 12,232 8.633 8,533 100 100 9,353 9,353 &3524 8,524 1,160 1,153 
( capital 56,994 57.174 2,704 2,754 28429 29.669 14,213 15,226 524 524 32,065 34,389 28,629 32,954 6,106 6,246 
Total Liabilities.............. 225,319 236,590 16,986 18,556 154,283 173,971 148,561 153,477 3,167 3,044 201,931 211,743 143,918 160,294 21,815 23,920 
Year's Free Scrip Issues...... — _ 5socacChl 800 — 903 = — 1973 = 4,015 — 140 
Chemicals : Motors Newspapers - 
Electrical Ey Miscellaneous ~ 
dus ) ding an cles an aper an : Shipping 
Industry Shipbuilding = icinstoetirinn ( — _ ghey Manufacturing hipping Cotton 
No. of Companies 2) 1] 25 18 17 94) € 8) 
Year Prev Latest Prev. Latest, Prev Latest Prev Latest Prev Latest) Prev. Latest Prev Latest Prev Latest 
Fixe sets 976N 11,145 9910 104 51.9548 61,99 11.855 14,354 33,890 37,787 110,377 126.561 52.968 57,763 12,148 15,009 
frade mvestments 2009 = 1,957 "y ll 3340 ©=6-4,013 41 290 2457 2,657 10,843 11,989 2,770 2,331 4,923 4,944 
Stocks 6826 7,054 5970 6,313 61,86 79.179 «=X¥.947 11,958 13,108 14612 79,226 85,656 797 815 14,526 | 14,336 
ls 38S] 4.848 5N23)) 66.17 7.493 44.828 6,301 6,778 15,975 17,448 83,639 96,600 8339 9,620 3.986 | 4,625 
Ne ances due to parent company 443 48¢ 4 186 4 lf 108 896 «61,00. oe oe | . 
Gait edged 542 541 645 584 ; 1,204 1700 4,410 4,665 4,284 5,087 313 | 15 
( 253 5.288 4.367 4.322 10.794 5 665 , Or] 3.740 J1.868 10.234 31,496 26.564 16.125 13,839 2,600 2.590 
(iher marketable investments...... 119 15 107 132 4 20 3.913 4,361 6,619 5039 5,021 4,993 23 22 
h ible assets 1.959 2.047 1,771 99 1.612 1,658 516 537 13,019 12,883 20,793 20,376 1799 1,522 658 708 
WOON Ca si scvicces esecace 27,959 31,366 28,646 29,281 167,163 195,654 31,953 37,677 95,450 101,790 348,699 378,456 92,103 95,970 39,217 42,249 
I k overdrafts and loans ......... : 195 33 50SN 15.210 1.184 1,821 57 825. 16.098 19,429 32 = 1,360 | 3.42) 
Kecerve for futute income tax ...... 1047 1.539 1.074 1.061 4.842 4.684 2153 2.403 5.77 5.471 16,149 16,216 1,664 2,216 2,368 42 
Ley reciation and obsolescence 3.415 4101 3,625 3,894 21,641 25,147 4.206 5,118 11,812 15,450 41,667 46,929 10,448 11,094 3.007) 4,831 
Capital reserves . 2.352 3,316 2.197 2,083 10,718 11,750 219) 2,631 2,557 2,587 22,385 26,730) 4,797 4,804 1,487} 1,991 
Other provisions »” 20 223 225 «2,443 190 61 34440 O51 960 1910 1,534 2,364 2,343 16 4 
Creditors . 4.339 aoe 5 240 aided 30.160 : 5.063 12,603 we ego 61,087 ¢ 11,295 g ' 3,317 
Other current habilities i 4,7:30) 1,499 6,611 1,783 v0.44 10.958 6,546 2 265 16,118 4.396 (os 17,451 mags co 8,215 — 4,22 
hevenue res. and carried forward 5620 5,764 6,841) 6,672 34.911 38,407 7.138 8,279 22.471 25,532 63,991 68,357, 30,956 31,922 9,902} 11,115 
Net balances due to subsidiaries 6 1,426 2,557 a — Wl 216 = 4 29 10 
Minority taderesta 1.556 1.569 275 261 1.161 1,284 170 117 5.615 5.544 12.528 10,90] 3.838 3,835 5 €90 
Debenture ¢ apital, 848 846 11.497 15,788 533 609 4.202 3,978 9,136 11,575 3&9 =1,019 1,967 1,128 
Preference capital 2.567 2.567 2.500 2,500 12.428 12,625 1,783 1,824 12,306 12,348 25,170 28.378 4,675 4,675 3,200 3,200 
Ordimary capital 6.652 6.652 4.257 4,677 23,891 27,114 5,988 7,203 13,134 14,293 64,242 69,653 14,410 14,554 9,476 9,476 
Cate RAO 06 ois sc duced 27,959 31,366 28,646 29,281 167,163 195,654 31,953 37,677 95,450 101,790 348,699 378,456 92,102 95,970 39,217 42,249 
Year's Free Scrip Issues _ — ao — 2,166 — = = = = — = = 
. Se Other TOTALS 
Ot! , > 
Industry —— Wool le ll Oil Rubber Tea Companies* ALL GROUPS 
No of 4 OM pAanies | (4) (9 4 l 36 Si 47) 530 Companies 
Year Prev Latest Prev Latest Prev Latest Pre Latest Prev Latest Prev Latest Prev Latest Prev Latest 
ici sseanita “ga , 7.327 18 woe 19.017 4.47 4.874 544 605 13,852 14,882 18,409 22,606 169,083 182 280 908,409 1,002,150 
Frade in an ents : 108 128 159 624 142 149 70 102 523 738 313 599 2&.5AI 32,276 82,809 90,916 
Storks ‘ _ ONT 3 537 W511 19,859 2 950 > 106 IN 3a 1.264 1,756 13,815 12,860 14,927 18,781 483,76! 545,770 
) ebtore 1122 1.233 “6020 6 1 ; 1.14% 1.317 i M4 vrs biz 6,524 6.690 66 5A4 78,882 415,663 462,306 
ee ae _ sia ~€ 12 72 1,755 2,322 
: t t cena es due to parent company - 4 orn 7 81> l 442 573 &76 ] INS l 851 20,939 23,199 
edged « hd “a nx > ' ¢ é ) 77 
. 9 ¢ 4.84 4; 47) 210 189 sy 100 «9,406 = 9,296 24,812 20,771 194,794 171,114 
er marketable “ite ei Oi 139 94 $5 699 3 243 18 270 288 «69,602 10,928 32,209 31,996 
e nee = Investments ‘264 _ , : r 47 > 26 17 5 A390 6.369 70,131 68 694 
ible assets + as : - - 
Total Assets 12.296 12,859 48,734 51,376 9,931 10,263 899 972 21,204 23,534 49,327 53,215 320,909 352,210 2,210,470 2,398,467 
se aciieliecait ce 6 de|COSOSC 65 11 1,067 1,883 10,547 10530 59,892 79,349 
Reneswe fed Gebiee teanees ue 1 OEXSY) «2.124 «= WON 3 f 13 94213044391) «2,032 9.441 9,379 100,384 100,613 
a oh ture moome was , — : ro r <4 - ~ 148! 1.707 Ng 355 9 055 2 426 1.595 1.846 9.540 34.469 274,255 282,272 
‘ ation and obsolescence = 00K) } 4a "4 + P LYS 1.118 14 18 2059 1442 §.700 . 7,851 20,861 21,230 152,345 182,771 
er Se 144 ae - : 6 60) 76 637 410 7,460 8,502 25,543 23,329 
provisions 15 i 2917 ) 
‘ ‘ . 7 40 . en 1.41 » ann 1.217, avseni SK 285,521 
Sas ae pss 199 5.472 Sen 13H gs x9 51 2955 1915 13,057 a'e6g 77135 Gq'pgg 440,952 ae0'F94 
I ca ad pais forward } ut $6! 12,371; 1 158 1,748 1,92t 169 1s ” : oun — oon 206 bay bar) 
~ ‘ < ‘ are a . - 445 0 ¥ . 
. inces due to subsidianes - ‘a 29.634 31.994 89,652 94,78! 
ity interests St lt 1 il l os (1200 «1.019 135 136 852 805 42.779 44,984 !24,418 135,304 
Pals : iré capital - a rage: - 6 4 455 575 110 li 1,911 1911 22632 22,456 150,314 153,723 
a moe eg 2 a : — Wise 10699 1911 1,838 4 339 «9.176 «9.342 10,503 12,673 31,421 36,064 378,367 406,664 
i Capita ; ) ‘ f rz ‘ 
Vetal Liabilities.............. 2 296 12,859 48,734 51,376 9,93! 10,263 899 972 21,204 23,534 49,327 $3,215 320,909 352,210 2,210,470 2,398,467 
Vear’s Sees date thon ae wa a i om _ no — 200 — 2,808 — 19,779 


ns 
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Statistics 








The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page » 


BRITISH 
Prices and Wages 29th 
Production and Consumption Oct 6th 
Manpower Sept. 15th 
External Trade Sept. 22nd 
Financia! Statistics This week 
Industrial Profits This week 


OVERSEAS 
Western Europe : 
Production and Trade 
British Commonwealth 
Western Europe : 
Prices and Money Supply 
United States 
This week 





Worlc 


1 Trade 


US Dollars 





Exports (f.o.b 


Imports (c.i.f.) 
\ 
J in. to 


Mar 
1956 


1955 








United Kingdom 


UK dependencies 
Hong Kong. 
Malaya and Singapore 
Gold ( oast cee eeseseseereeseeseee 
re eee eee 


20,856 


5,627 
2,605 
867 
185 


528 


77, 


| 18,862 


1.771 


417 


424 


79,415 88,096 92,442 


20,657 23,385 
9,447 10,881 


3,567 4,209 4,620 
601 651 115 


24,227 
11,040 


52 94 
47 


1,026 
199 
319 


1,367 
65 
396 


‘ 


2,157 ,22 % cs 7,643 8,567 
530 BS. 53 2,172 1,869 2,054 
104 | , 343 360 3 293 | | "320 
a OT 333 1,103 oe \f 1,297 | 1,361 | 1,694 
- ‘ 256' l 348 } 266 


68 | 489 é ; ; 204 bec 
119 3 284 503 586 
a 720 795 8655 ra mn eas a . 
New Zealand 225 83 925 822! 225 688 | 715 
Northern Rh 50 | } 
Nyasaland... 5 : 490 556* 393 

Southern Rhodesia 30 } 

South-West Afri 17 
Union of South Africa........... 161 


EPU COUNTRIES 

Total continenta! countries 6,565 21,471 
Belgium-Luxemburg ..,.......... 733 | 2,300 
Denm 334 | 948 
(RR ery Feo eer 881 4,181 
Germany, Federal Republic...... ae 5,248 
553 1,638 


1,072 1,152¢ 


70 
1,365 


24,442 
2,776 
1,042 
4,798 
6,135 
1,857° 


24,470 
5,050 
1,054 
4,500 
6,238 
2,000 


27,335 
3,333 
1,090 
4,670 
7,581 


2,020 


23,694 
2,535 
1,163 
4,221 
4,571 
2,439 


2,858 
1,019 


2,830 
1,173 
4,688 
5,793 
2,706 


3,208 
1,089 


Netherlands 594 2,414 2,688 2,672 2,962 
Norway 192 583 6354 760 759 
Sweden 464 | 1,583 1,726 1,480 2,021 1,776 1,991 
301 | 1,225 1,307 1,326 1,572 1,300 | 1,489 
115 335 313 399 304 478 | 498 
Total dependencies (excl. sterlin 719 3,076 3,199 3,401 
Netherlands Antilles 187 773 803 see 





4,156 4,271 
966 | 980 


4,020 


3,102 
Canada (*) 918 


19,537 20,311 21,336 
16,868 


4,468 


24,858 
19,590 
5,268 794 


15,657 
11,108 


17,525 | 
12,360 | 
5,165 


19,491 
13,978 
5,513 


15,110 15,548 


4,427 4,763 


LATIN AMERICA 
side nkbnNeeoneebatasceecnke oe 


1,660 7,842 7,972 
695 | 4,289 4,564 
143 | 558 594 
147 | 563 | 669 | 848 | 
181 | 1,690 1,912 2,054" 
Other countries 965 3,553 
Argentina 408 1,062 
289 1,562 


8,560 1,539 


7,267 7,207 

5,153 ci 572 | 3,940 4,080 
706 | are 119 | 535 601 
678* 114 953 
ose 107 992 
3,407 sale 967 
1,068° | wa 440 
1,588 1,392* 295 


yey en tare Sesh Sha pmpntcgrnity Wich ne ain ge ty b= pee Ber TY ae Se Midis 


3,408 | 
1,0265 | 
1,423 | 


| 


6,629 7,540 | 17,583 = 391 9,036 

7 397 397 528 | 515 ett 591 

Indonesia 381 856 932 | 768 | 8978 275 629 845 
Iran 146 lll ro = i 7 230 
Japan (3) rete Py aee 767 1,629 2,011 2,230 2,404 759 2,399 | 
Figures cover general trade as far as possible. Area totals include estimates fo- countri yhic rai 

with the following exceptions in 1938 :—India and Pakistan, year beginning April ; ion sear See owl parr i 

__ () Exeludes China (mainland), USSR, and non-reporting countries of Eastern Europe.  (*) Including the trade of Newfoundland in 1938, a! 
$36 million in exports and $31 million in imports. (*) Ex« luding trade with Taiwan in 1938. (*) Based on two months’ data. (°) Partly estimat 
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1,020° 
1,144 
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[XCHEQUER RETURNS | 
. ' | 
vs ended October 6th, 1956, there 
Me ove-line” deficit (after allow for 
c of £11,096,000 compared with a 
18,061,000 in the previous week a 
‘7,816,000 in the corresponding period 
, Net expenditure “ below-lin last 
week 413,617,000, bringing the total deficit 
, 
P 000 (4558,.977,000 in 1955-56). | 
Light 
April 1, ' April 1, — , _— 
Esti 1955 1956 ar : a bee 
mate, to to ona ended 
+ thet (ht ] 
1956-57] Oct. 8 Oct. 6 a e 
1955 1956 19 1956 
Ord. Revenue 
é . 2085,5007 492.112 572,586114,246 20.134 
144,000 30,100 $6 200 900 1,200 
170.000 95.000 85.000 5.400 2.200 
58 900 48 800 32. 800 1.400 1.100 
EV 216.7501 103.200 101.200110.600 5.300 
lev 4 000 13.300 5 40 ) 100 
! 
the \ 1.000 300 210 7 
« | 
Rev.. 2680 150| 772,812 831,396130,796 30.054 
1204 WOO] 597.322 605,971129.116 25.145 
‘' 953.5501 416.025 445.450118.545 17.735 
and . 
2157,55011015,347 1051.421]47.661 42,880 
f 92,000] 17,895 19,110 72 522 
enees 28.000 9.100 9.800 
40 000 22.658 24,756 4 l 
200 000 66.487 77.106 6.317 4 
Total 5187,500 |1902,299 2013,589/ 85,391 80,892 
Ord. Expenditure 
est 070.0001 329.298 374,891127.924 26.272 
N lre 
juer 61,000} 28.250 31.8961 2.007 2.286 
a 10.000 5.645 4.706 2 126 
es $941.91811747,491 1931,349]62,750 62.860 
Total 4682,918 |2110,684 2342,842/92,683 91,484 
t 37.000 17,998 18,107 924 503 
‘Above-line”  Surpiu or 
Dencit 226,383 347,360) 7,816 11,096 
relow-hne Net Expendi } 
re , eee 332.594 194.225] 10,986 15,617 
Total Surptus or Deficit 558,977 541,583} 18,802 24,713 
everve Certincates 90.461 144,878}11.315 9,109 
ertifv ates 12,100 19.000 200 4,300 
tlence Bonds .}— 10,558 22,454 2255 167 
FLOATING DEBT 
(4 million) 
Treasury Bills Ways and Means 
Advances 
; Tota 
. | Floating 
— Publx Bank of Debt 
——" Ta Depts England 
Ski 2.0 ) G 260 l - bb \ 
10 1252-2 256-9 1-5 4780-6 
70-0 1.280-1 262-5 4.812-6 
UU 1.256 -€ 277-7 eee 4.834: 3 
Ww -( 1.244 247-5 4-( 4835-7 
1.218 226-4 0-3 $.805+1 
‘ 1.161-2 231-9 - 4785-0 
4 l > 262 0-8 8-7 
4 1 34¢ 57-3 3-5 
1,330: 3 28-5 si 8-9 
1,322°4 5-9 1-8 0-1 
40-0 1,324-9 56-8 121-7 
0 1325-) 4-5 169-6 
10° 1,338 45-0 >, 186-2 
©iU-{ 1,338-8 253-7 2-3 4°38 





THE MONEY MARKET | BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
a ar : i ‘ hon 
Tue Treasury bill rate fell by a further 
per cent at the tender on Friday last, | Oct. 1 Oct. 3 Oct 10. 
. nie : 19 1956 956 
to just under 5,5 per cent. The discount | 
market, which at the previous tender had 
raised its bid by sd. per cent and secured | /*{i¢, DePartment® 1,768-0 | 3,881-4 | 1,883-2 
an allotment of 67 per cent, added a | Notes in banking dept i.e 52-4 : = 9 , ~ L 
: ¢ Ge iebt and s es 796-2 921-2 21-2 
further 2d., offering £98 14s. 9d. per cent; | Gther securities. 0-8 0-8 0-8 
but outside tenderers appear to have made | Gold coin grey ; : 3 ° 3 Q 
Ce the ; g < | ) { 
sull sharper increases in their bids; | ais gs ad : 
furthermore, total applications increased _ ing Deparimes 
by £18.9 million to £424.9 million. The | Public a : 15-4 14-7 18-7 
market’s proportion dropped to 56 percent. | Tramweey. qgechet ¢ t 2-6 p ; 
. . ° . . >ANKETS 251-9 229 252 
Credit has been consistently short in CUR sssandaccnns 65-9 75-0 14-1 
Lombard Street. Before the weekend | _ Total ..--:+ssesseereess AS | 519-1 25-2 
: e rites 
market supplies were just adequate, but sovernment 280-8 260-4 263-4 
on Saturday the Bank stepped in with oe = poe 2 ; 6.8 
2 - he i i f 
considerable special purchases. Further Tota 324-7 | 291-7 298-6 
official help, on a smaller scale, was given | Banking department reserve hee “te 
on each of the first three days of this week. | “ Proportion 10-1 14-3 13-5 
Dealings in end-December maturities have 
is ares ype Ne pais * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000 
generally been at 4/2 per cent, but January | pj, een (1.925 millico fram £1950 million 
bills have been secured at § per cent. on September 5. 195¢ 
Turnover in the London gold market | 
reached a near-record on Monday, mainly TREASURY BILLS 
on Middle East and Continental account. | 
The price has fallen in sympathy with the | ss 4 ae ae oe 
recovery of sterling: the spot dollar rate — of ‘ asoneed 
. - >3 ore mn ender ae d erage otter 
rose from $2.78; on Thursday of last week Offered APPIi€d anottea]| Rate of st Max 
to $2.78) on Tuesday, though subse- | Alotment | Rate* 
quently there was a slight relapse. ene 
or ’ . > rq . p be be be] > a °o 
The L nited States lreasury bill rate | oct 7 270-0 61-4 270-0 81 5-25 66 
topped the official discount level of 3 per | —_ 
cent this week, rising from 2.899 to 3.013 | July 6 280-0 452-4 280-0 | lol 1-84 61 
per cent—a new peak since the carly | + 13/ 200-0 | 4355°9 | 20-0) 9 98 ¢l 
Sale . | <r 270-0 4\8-4 270-0 100 5- 82 50 
thirties. » 27) 260-0 | 381-0. 260-0 99 6-39 73 
a , :, F 
. mes . Au 3 270-0 399-1 270-0 100 3-79 7 
LONDON MONEY RATES © 10) 280-0 | 409-9 280-0 | 100 5.84 | 62 
» 17 280-0 | 393-4 280-0 | 100 0-43 62 
‘ ; > ~ sae 270-0 405-2 270-0 10] 2-95 50 
Bank rate ee marge — 6% | ™” 31, 290-0 | 385-0 290-0] 100 6-41 80 
5 f > 4 I2NK DiS V Gays er | 
Deposit rates ii.x) ate g months S4->ih | Sept. 7 290-0 | 430-0 290-0 | 101 4-50 55 
oe co pak bay te ; I 2 ro ieee 90 0 4 4-2 290-0 102 0-77 | 61 
unt | 2 | 0 On ied a 280-0 380-0 280-0 103 4-86 5 
| 28 280-0 406-0 280-0 101 9-86 67 
| Money Day-to-day 3-5 | Fine trade bills: | 
ties enatote 44-4) 3 months 64 5 > r 
1 a bills 2 "4 4 ; 1Oct. 5, 280-0 424.9 280: 0 101 1-51 56 
r ’ 2 months months 6-€ | 
3 months ft 6months 6-7 | 
: | * On October 5th tenders for 9] day bills at £98 l4s. Sd 
| sex ured 56 per ent, higher tenders being allotted wm full. 
* Call money | The offering yesterday was for {280 million 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
Rates Market Rates: Spot 
( er 10 October 4 October 5 October 6 ( ber 8 October 9 October 10 
United States $ 2:78-2:82 2-784 -2-78 2-78 -2-78 & 2-78§-2-78} 2-78 %-2-78R 2-78R-2- 78} 2-784-2- 78% 
Conation @ «+. 2-71-2-71p 2-7 fe-2-7) iy 2-7) yy-2- 7) fe 2°71 -2- 714 2-71,q-2-T1 fe 2-T1h-2-714 
French Fr , 972- 65-987 985-985} 985-9834 9825-9834 9825-9834 9824-9823 982) 9823 
Swiss Fi 12-15-12 12-23-12 234 12-23§-12-23g 14-449-14-45 12-23-12-23§ 12-23-12- 234 12-23,-12- 239 
Belgian Fr 138-95 139-40 139-375 139- 37}- 139-40 139-47) 139-6 
141 -¢ 139-45 139 424 139 423 139-45 139-524 139-65 
Dutch Gid 10-56 10-72 10-65-10-65} 10-62§-10-63§ 10-623-10-65 10-62§-10-654 10-62}-10-63 10-63)-10-63% 
W. Ger D Mk 11-67% 11-848] 11-71-11-71} 11-70f-11-71 11-70§-11-70§ 11- 70-11-71 11-70-11- 708 11- 704-114-709 
Portuguese ks 79-90. 8&]-10 80-00-80-15 80-00-80-15 80-00-80-°15 80-00-80-15 80-00 80-15 00-80-15 
Italian Lire 17562 1762) | 17494-17505 17494-1750} | 17494-17504 | 1750$-17514 | 1751-1752 1753-1754 
Swedish Ki 14-372 14 598 | 14-45-14-45) 14-45-14-45) 14-449-14-45 14-445-14-45$ 14-443-14-45) 14-459-14-46 
Danish Kr 19-1 > 484 9- 32§-19- 334 19- 32§- 19-354 19-32g-19- 334 19- 3526-19-35 19- 329-19-33 |19-329- 19-33 
Norwegian Kr 19-85-2 15 9-985 -19-994 19-98§-19-993 19 983-19 993 19 98;-19-994)19-98;-19 994) 19-99-19 99} 
One Month Forward Rates 
United States $....ccecccecess ?-3 t-ic. pm f-ic. pwn i-fc. pm h- ike. | h- th ) 
Canadian $.....ccccccccccceces ac. | i ~ ur te J par a-% pr afte | pin & | 
14 3 dis 1-3 dis 3 dis par-2 dis 
! ' Pe, caovcovesedaceseeeece * - : 
elde -. cacesustoncuedaha i t- 1} 1 | 23-2tc. pm = 23-2¢c. pm | 2f-2hc. pm | 2}-]ic. pm 
Belg eee 90, > eis sae ee % thf nh -f% pm ts 4 Ye we pm i-4+ pm 
D “id dc. | l}-lc. pm lt-lc. pm 1}-jc. pm 1}-j}c. pu 1} -jic. pm 
\\ DM +31 I 2 lipf pio 2-1iy pm é igpt pm 1j-lipt piu 1j-lipf pia 
Na ‘¥* l pm $-1 pm 3-1} _>1 pm $-1 pm +1 pm 
Suse K prn-f 16 pm-—par 16 1 par 16 pm-par 16 pm-pa lé pm-—var 
D Ks 5-26 | 5.26 pm 5 26 pm 5-20 pm 5-26 pn 5-26 pm 
N é Ir pr pin par £0 pm-par 20 | par <0 pm par <0 pm-par 
Gold Price at Fixing 
aie Pay eee 6} 51/74 sa 251/6 251/43 251/4} 
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Financial Statistics 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 





REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 





The Company undertakes the duties o 
pan) 


Executor and Trustee 
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HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
The Liabilicy of Members is limited to the extent and in manner pres. 
in Chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong 


| 
| 








CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP ... $25,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING . .. _ £8,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS . ... $25,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE : HONG KONG 
Chairman : C. BLAKER, M.C., E.D. 
Chief Manager : MICHAEL W. TURNER 
Leadon Office: 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
London Managers: S.W. P Perry-Aldworth; M. D. Scotr 


BRANCHES 
BURMA HONG KONG MALAYA—contd. PHILIPPIN: 
Rangoon Hong Kony Johore Bahru lloilo 
Kowloon Kuala Lumpur Manila 
CAMBODIA Mongkok Malacca 
Phnom-Penh North Point Muar SIAM 
; Penang Bangkok 
CEYLON INDIA Singapore Bangkok 
Colombo Bombay Singapore (Suapah Rd 
Calcutta (Orchard Rd.) 
CHINA JAPAN Sungei Patani ITD. KINGDOM 
Shanghai oe Tetuk Anson v —. 
DIAWA(JAVA) ynnka L aoe 
Djakarta Yokohama NTH. BORNEO New 1 
Surabaja Brunei Town New Yor 
MALAYA Jesselton San Fran 
KUROPE Cameron Kuala Belait ——_ 
Hamburg Highlands Sandakan VIETNAM 
Paris Ipoh Tawau Saigon 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 


A comprehensive service as Trustees and Executors is also undertaken by 
the Bank’s Trustee Companies In 
HONG KONG LONDON 








SINGAPORE 





THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHA! BANKING CORPORATION 
OF CALIFORNIA 
(Incorporated under the State Laws of California 
80, SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, U.S.A. 
A company incorporated in California and an affiliate of The Hongkong and 5! 
Banking Corporation 
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SWISS CREDIT 


BANK 
(CREDIT SUISSE) 


ESTABLISHED 1856 
Capital and Reserves 
Swiss Francs 245,000,000 
100th ANNIVERSARY YEAR 
With Branches in all parts of Switzerland and 
also at 25 Pine Street, NEW YORK, and with 
Correspondents throughout the World the SWISS 
CREDIT BANK, one of the oldest and largest 


in Switzerland, provides an efficient service for all 
kinds of banking transactions. 





Please address your enquiries 
to the Head Office in Zurich, or to :— 
THE UNITED KINGDOM REPRESENTATIVE 
Robert J. Keller 
4 Tokenhouse Buildings, Kings Arms Yard 
London, E.C.2 





AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


CREDIT SUISSE 
(CANADA) LIMITED 
1010 Beaver Hall Hill, 
MONTREAL 


SWISS AMERICAN 
CORPORATION 

25 Pine Street, 
NEW YORK 











HARMONY GOLD MINING COMPANY LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 
AUTHORISED AND ISSUED CAPITAL.. Re laces “04,500,000 
(in 18,000,000 Shares of Se cock) 


Extracted from the Annual Report for the Year ended 30th June, 1956 








Tons Milled 897,000. Gold produced 345,579 Ovzs. fine. 

| ae Pe 
PHS 
Working Revenue ...................6 £4,335,521 £4 16 
Working Expenditure ...., ‘ 2,544,237 2 16 





Working Profit—from Gold, etc. ........ 1,791,284 119 tt 
Working Profit—from Uranium (subject to. adjustment) 1,059,471 a3 5 


2,850,755 £3 | 


128,714 


2,722, oat 
Taxation 172 


Profit after Taxation 
Transfer for Expenditure on mining assets and trade 
investments .. 1,276,420 
~~ on account of ‘capital portion of Uranium 
, 260,114 = =1,536.5)4 


Balance of Income and Expenditure Account at 36th 
June, 1956 £1,185 


—— 


The Ore Reserve was re-estimated as at 30th June, 1956, This estin 
together with that of the previous year, is as follows :— 


AVAILABLE SHAFT AND BarerY 7 Torat 


j PiLiars 
Reer 


le —_——————— | OS - 


t ay 
Tons | Value, Width, Tons | Value, | Width, Tons | Value, 
| Det | laches | Dwt. | Inches Dwt ir 


ase! | OF I Ae Gs ee oe 


Banal “17,700,000 | 85 | 643 | 146,000 | 8.2 | 56.9 | 1.846.000 | 85 | 
Pre vious | | } | } 


year ... | 931,000! 80 | 57.9 {138,000 6.7 | 66.3 | 1,057,000! 7.5 ! 


The full Report onl Accounts may be obtained oom the London Secreta: 
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A. Moir & Co., 4, London Wall Buildings, Loadon, E.C.2. 
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Australian Opportunities 


It is our business to know about Australia. For 





nearly a century the National has been 
associated with the commercial and industrial 
expansion of this great new continent. 


Immense natural resources and a rapidly in- 


able to supply reliable and up-to-date inform- 


ation on all aspects of Australian affairs. 


The National Bank of Australasia Ltd 


(incorporated in Victoria) 


Head Office: 271-279 Collins Street, Melbourne. 
London Office: 7 Lothbury, E.C.2. 

Information Department: 8 Princes Street, E.C.2. 
Over 820 branches and offices throughout Australia. 


Your best introduction to Australia 











lation offer d tuniti * Y ASTER 6 YEARS ey Mniilillily 
reasing ulatio er sound opportunities 

ee ” ASSETS y RESERVES y 

for development. EXCEED 10/7. to £10 Per Month i, j EXCEED Z 

. , ‘ £35,000,000 7 Uy % 

The information Department of the Bank is 4,p * uy €1,970,000 7 
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THE sara TO SECURITY 
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INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 


TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


223-227, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.I 
PHONE: REGent 7282 
Branches throughout the Country 












SOMEBODY JIBBED 
AT THE OVERHAUL 


W HEN the derricking clutch of this electric derrick crane broke, 
the jib, no longer under control, crashed with considerable 
damage to the owner’s property. 


This was as much a human as a 
mechanical failure, for a complete 
What Vulcan dismantled thorough examination of 
say about it... the crane by a certain date had 
; been most earnestly advised, and 
this was overdue. 

What Vulcan insure, Vulcan inspect. With their highly 
specialised knowledge, Vulcan's engineer-surveyors spot accidents 
before they happen, and give the necessary warning. Boilers and 
Steam engines, electrical apparatus, pressure and vacuum vessels, 
cranes, lifts and hoists — these all need Vulcan’s specialised 
insurance — and the specialised inspection that it implies. 
























idents and 
THE \ ulcan BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD pom con se ht 


67 King Street, Manchester 2 























FREE 
For news of industrial 


“Vulcan’’—a Quarterly 
Journal for Power users. 
Please write to Dept. 17. 








Y 4: 
Selig BS Wate Sh 


SS AW aT eas oy 
se get lee Soon aidan og eng aa t 


Business 
or pleasure 


in Norway 


~ 














K REDITRASSEN 


S a ig YW? /. 
a3 ths tatiana’ frank og Snedilhasse 


OSLO, Norway — Telegrams: KREDITKASSE 
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FACTS ABOUT 
HER PEOPLE,.....-INDUSTRIES AND 


NATURAL RESOURCES...... 


are contained in an_ illustrated 
booklet of 100 pages entitled 
“Canada Today ™, issued by the 
Bank of Montreal A copy will be 


sent free on request. 


BANh OF MONTREAL 


incorporated in Canada in 18/7 with limitea liability 
Main London Office : 47 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
Head Office : Montrea. 
OVER 660 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 
Assets exceed $2,700,000,000 











In Pension Schemes 
we've been leading 
for 25 years! 


Our new plans for Personal Pensions 
follow more than a quarter of 
a century of specialised experience. 


Please write for full details. 


LEGAL & GENERAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


Chief Administration: 

188 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone: CHAncery 4444 

Branches throughout the United Kingdom 
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ROYAL CHARTER 1720 





In the wide field of Insurance at 
Home and Overseas the Corporation of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance offers a valuable 
service as one of the oldest and most pro- 
gressive of the British Insurance Offices. 


Governor 
THE RT. HON. LORD KINDERSLEY, C.B.E., M.C. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE 





HEAD OFFICE AT THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


Eranches and Agencies throughout the United Kingdom 





and Overseas 














Mercantile Bank 
of India Ltd 















: 
t For many years The Mercantile Bank of 
| India has been intimately associated with 
the principal trading centres of the East 
and can supply to all interested exporters 
and merchants on-the-spot information 
relative to the state of markets, agency 
representation, financial and currency 
: exchange problems. 


HEAD OFFICE: 15 GRACECHURCH ST, LONDON EG 
West End Branch: 123 Pali Mall, London SW1 


INDIA - PAKISTAN ‘CEYLON © MALAYA ° BURMA 
SINGAPORE - HONGKONG © MauriTIUs * THAILAND 
| JAPAN 

























Invest in iN 


SAPETY 


with a national 





institution ... 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


offers 32% Income Tax Paid 
on Share Accounts— 

equal to £6.1.9% 

where Income Tax is paid 


at the Standard Rate 


Any sum from £1 to £5,000 is accepted. 
Write now for a copy of the Society’s 


Investment Booklet. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Member of the Building Societies Association 


A national institution with total assets of £237,000,000 


ABBEY HOUSE - BAKER ST - LONDON N.W.1 - Tel: WELbeck 8282 


Branch and ether offices throughout the United Kingdom 
See local telephone directory for address of nearest office 
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THE RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 


e 


Growth of broadly based world interests 
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Entertainment tax at present level an insupportable 


burden to cinema industry 
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PLIES CTRL 2s 


The nineteenth annual general meeting 
of The Rank Organisation Limited and the 
annual meetings of its subsidiary companies, 


British and Dominions Film Corporation 
Limited, Gaumont-British Picture Cor- 
poration Limited, Odeon Associated 
Theatres Limited, and Odeon Properties 


Limited were held on October Sth at the 
Dorchester Hotel, London. 


Mr. J. Arthur Rank, DL, JP, the chair- 
man, presided. 

The following are points from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended June 23, 1956: 


The Group trading profits are below the 
record level achieved in 1955, but I believe 
the results can be regarded as satisfactory, 
having regard to the problems affecting the 
Cinema Industry during the year. 


The principal problem of the Cinema In- 
dustry 1s, however, one over which we have 
no control, namely, the burden of Enter- 
tainment Tax, which amounts to approxi- 
mately £33 million per annum. Early in 
1956 a factual and reasoned case for a 
reduction in this duty was presented to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer by an All- 
Industry Committee: the case established the 
need for a reduction in the tax by no less 
than £20 million. I believe that the Chan- 
cellor would have acknowledged the justice 
of the claim by a substantial reduction in 
tax but for the political and economic diffi- 
culties associated with the “ credit squeeze ” 
and the consequent austerity budget. 


When you take into account the fact that 
your group of cinemas alone paid £10 million 
in Entertainment Tax during the year under 
review, i.e., almost one-third of the national 
total, you will appreciate how vitally impor- 
tant this matter is to us. 


While there has been a reduction in the 
Group profits from Exhibition, profits in the 
other sections of the Group’s activities have 
been well maintained. I am pleased to say 
that the Group’s manufacturing activities 
continue to prosper. I refer later to a new 
enterprise into which we have entered and 
which follows our general policy of widening 
the scope of our activities. 


The Rank Organisation Limited 

Revenue Reserves. Last year’s total of 
£5,306,334 was reduced by £783,189, repre- 
senting the balance of the reserves absorbed 
in the bonus issue. The addition of the 
profits retained in the Group during the 
year brings the total revenue reserves up 
to £5.540.271 at June, 1956, as against 
£5,306,334 before the bonus issue was 
effected. 


Bank Loans and Overdrafts amounted at 
June 23, 1956, to £4,048.678 compared with 





£4.190,515 at the previous year end. This 
figure includes £873,337 borrowed overseas 
as against £471,985 a year ago: the increase 
has been utilised to finance the acquisition 
of further assets abroad. Of the total 
UK indebtedness, £2,120,342 applies to the 
parent company, The Rank Organisation 
Limited, and includes approximately 
£900,000 for current film production. 


Freehold and Leasehold Land, Buildings 
and Plant amounted to £61,725,244 at June 
23, 1956, compared with £58,342,626 at the 
previous year end. 

Twenty-one theatres which have been 
added to the two Circuits are divided 
between the two main groups as follows: 


Gaumont /PCT Group—11 theatres, 
Odeon Properties and Associated Theatres 
—10 theatres, £1,288,000. 


In addition, the Rank Organisation and 
Gaumont-British have jointly agreed to 
acquire on a 60/40 basis a further 12 
theatres in Northern Ireland; but comple- 
tion has not yet taken place. 


The value of Film Production at June 23, 
1956, was £3064.646 compared with 
£2.628.878 at the previous year end. I am 
Satisfied that the film production stock 1s 
soundly valued. 


Total Trading Profits amount to 
£8,000,212 compared with the record profits 
of £8.727.035 for the previous year. After 
providing £1,901,355 for depreciation and 
£839,403 for interest, and after crediting 
income from Trade Investments. etc.. the 


The net Group profit attributable to The 
Rank Organisation Limited is £861,377 com- 
pared with £1,327,939. Special profits on 
sales of fixed assets, redemption of deben- 
tures, etc., amounting to £421,694 have to 
be added, leaving a net Group surplus after 
taxation for the year of £1,283,071. 


Gaumont-British Picture Corporation 
Limited 

The Corporation’s results for the year to 
June, 1956, can be regarded as satisfactory, 
particularly since the important manufac- 
turing interests have virtually maintained 
their profits at the record level achieved last 
year. 

The financial position remains satisfac- 
tory; the Parent Company had no bank 
indebtedness at June 23, 1956. 


1 mentioned last year the important pro- 
portion of Group trading profits derived 
from manufacturing activities: in respect of 
1956 the percentage was 60 per cent com- 
pared with 55 per cent in 1955. However, 
I do not expect the profits of the manufac- 


turing subsidiaries to remain at this record 
level in the current year. 

Consolidated trading profits for the year 
show a reduction at £3,988,791 compared 
with £4,361,861. 


British and Dominions Film Corporation 
Limited 

I am glad to report that the profits of 
Corporation showed a further tncrease con 
pared with the previous year, due to 
policy of expanding the laboratories at con 
siderable cost so as to increase substantia 
the throughput. 

Trading Profits amount to £550,942 com 
pared with £439,792 in the previous year 


Rank Precision Industries Limited 
The Trading Profit for 1955 amounted ' 











£1,377,548 and was only slightly below the 


record year of 1954. 
substantially increased Depreciation and fo 
Interest and Taxation, the net balance ava 
able amounted to £502,370. 


After providing tor 


Our export sales again increased during 


the year. We have consolidated our posi 
tion as the major British exporter in 
type of goods manufactured. 


In order fo 


secure adequate representation abroad, we 


have decided as a matter of policy to 
crease Our investments in overseas distribu 
tion companies 


Rank-Xerox 


During the year Mr John Davis cai 
out negotiations with The Haloid Com; 
of Rochester, USA, a company which 
specialised for over fifty years in all to 
of photographic printing. The Ha 
Company has undertaken extensive researe! 
in the field of xerography. 

The application of this process in indus! 
has a huge potential. Mr Davis was sus 
cessful in working out with The Hs 


Company an arrangement whereby the righ! 


for the development of this process, w: 


wide outside the United States of Ame! 


and Canada, will be developed by a Brits" 


company whose share capital will be ow 
jointly by The Haloid Company and 

Rank Organisation Limited in associat 
with Rank Precision Industries Limited 


Cinema-Television Limited 


Trading Profits, after providing for Dep 


ciation, amounted to £927,081 compa 

with £925,753 for the previous year. A’! 
providing for taxation the net Group p' 

is £419,955 compared with £428,764. 


Bush Radio Limited (a wholly-ow' 
subsidiary of Cinema-Television Limi! 
The introduction of an alternative telev's 
programme has been a stimulus to sa 
particularly in creating a large replacem 








we 
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demand for receivers which were five or six 


< old. We anticipate that as a result of 
ntroduction of this alternative service 
demand for our products will be main- 
ed during the current year. 


Personnel 


ihe major burden of the year’s problems 
nevitably fallen on the Group's chief 
utive, Mr John Davis, and on behalf of 
Boards of all the Companies concerned 

| should like to congratulate him on his out- 


standing services to the Group. He is con- 


itly a source of inspiration on policy to 
executives of the Group and his foresight 


and future planning have proved to be of 


highest value in this Industry where 

ditions are constantly changing. Apart 
from his direct responsibilities to our Group 
he has fulfilled during the year most suc- 
cesstully the difficult office of President of 
ihe British Film Producers’ Association and 
in my view has done much to further the 
presige and commercial exploitation of 
British films. 


Film Production 


An extensive drive has been made to in- 
crease the efficiency of our film production 
icams at Pinewood to enable us to produce 

larger programme of films at the lowest 
cconomic cost. 


In the current calendar year we set our- 
selves a target of making 20 major films 


Ihe British Film Production Fund 


the British Film Production Fund (the 
Fady Fund) has been of material assistance 
to British picture makers, but the annual 
amount of the Fund during the five-year 
period has never been equal to the estimates 
us to its potential which had been made 
when negotiations within the industry were 
concluded. The President of the Board of 
lrade announced on August 2, 1956, that a 
Statutory scheme, comparable in purpose 
with the British Film Production Fund, 
would be brought into operation when the 
present voluntary scheme lapses in October, 
1997. 


The present level of the Fund is consider- 
ably below the estimated yield and with the 
increasing costs of film production the Fund 
is insufficient to maintain an adequate pro- 
gramme I sincerely hope that the Industry 
will be consulted on this vital matter before 
any irretrievable step is taken. If the level 
of British film production should falf, it 
follows that there would be a serious decline 
in foreign currency and other overseas 
carnings. 


Entertainment Tax 


Apart from the small but welcome relief 
granted in the 1954 Budget, there has been 
no reduction for some years in this tax, in 
fact there has been a steady rise in the re- 
turn, this in spite of a steady fall in cinema 
attendances and an inevitable rise in all 
costs, particularly wages. At the same time 
competition from television has been steadily 
increasing, added to by the commercial 
services, the first of which started in Septem- 
ber last. 


A Committee known as the All-Industry 
lax Committee was set up and appointed 
hree professional accountants to act as 
linancial advisors and to prepare a reasoned 
and documented case. This Committee 
worked harmoniously and efficiently. The 
se submitted was generally acknowledged 
© be first class—in fact the Government 
ficials concerned in its examination ex- 
pressed their b> preciation of the clarity and 
-onciseness the submission. Unfortu 
nately the economic’ difficulties existing in 
°S6 led the Chancellor to decide against 


any form of tax alleviation and our case 
failed, not, | believe, on its merits, but due 
to external national circumstances. 


While we sympathise with the Govern- 
ment in their problem of dealing with infla- 
tion, we do not accept the view that a reduc- 
tion in Entertainment Tax would increase 
the pressure on the national economy, but 
rather relieve it in view of the possibility 
of increased income from British films from 
overseas markets. 


1 referred in 1953 and again in 1954 to 
the fact that over 230 of our theatres were 
making losses, which losses have continued. 
The immediate result is that over the next 
few months, we shall close 79 theatres, 
which will throw 1,830 people out of em- 
ployment. These same theatres during the 
year under review paid £455,453 in Enter- 
tainment Tax and £316,870 in film hire, thus 
the shortsighted policy of not tackling this 
excessive tax is achieving the effect which I 
predicted some years ago, the application of 
the law of diminishing returns. I say with 
great regret that I believe that some hun- 
dreds of theatres will close in this country 
in the next year. In turn the potential 
earning power of a film producer will be 
reduced which in turn brings a further series 
of problems. The fact that many theatres 
are making losses is clearly brought out in 
the A.I.T.C. case to which I referred above. 

Exhibition 

Domestic. The introduction of commer- 
cial television has affected us and as the 
stations opened independently it was possible 
to measure the effect over the first six or 
seven months showing a 10 per cent fall in 
attendances in the area covered by the new 
service compared with the rest of the 
country. 


I am pleased to be able to say that of the 
24 best programmes which played our two 


circuits, no less than ten came from British 
studios. 
Overseas. Steady progress has been made 


and most of our investments are showing an 
increasing return. 


Overseas Distribution 
Eastern Hemisphere 
We have continued to make steady pro- 
gress throughout the Eastern Hemisphere. 
The demand for our films remains good and 


1 look forward to the future with confidence. 


Western Hemisphere 
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British films on a proper basis has not yet 
been solved. 


South America. Much progress has been 
made and I feel sure that the whole of the 
South American territories will be covered 
by our own offices before the end of the 
current financial year with beneficial results. 


We are the only Company in the film in- 
dustry outside of California which has set 
up a distribution organisation on a global 
basis. Year by year we see increasing justi- 
fication of our policy and increasing demand 
for the British films which we distribute. 

Dividends 

The Boards of the various public com- 
panies in the Group have approached the 
question of dividends on the ordinary shares 
in the light of the economic problems of the 
Cinema Industry which justify a conservative 
policy. 

I do not imagine that shareholders would 
anticipate any increased distribution of pro- 
fits and will be relieved to find that we have 
maintained our rates of Ordinary dividend. 


The Future 


I am as confident as I have always been 
that the cinema will retain its place in our 
way of life in spite of competition from 
television and other forms of entertainment 
as it must not be forgotten that in this 
country 23 million people are provided with 
good entertainment each week. If appro- 
priate relief from tax is granted and pro- 
vided that the statutory British Film 
Production Fund is adequate in amount, the 
Industry will be able to give a satisfactory 
account of itself. 


Our manufacturing interests, which make 
already a significant contribution to Group 
profits, are being developed, and it is our 
intention to extend them still further when- 
ever the opportunity arises. 


The Group financial position is sound. | 
am Satisfied that, given reasonable treatment 
from the point of view of Entertainment 
Tax, the future outlook for the Cinema In- 
dustry will be satisfactory. We shall con- 
tinue to play our full part in it. 


At the meeting of The Rank Organisation 
Limited and at the meetings of each of the 
other Companies the report and accounts 
were adopted. 

* A copy of the chairman’s full statement 


and annual accounts may be obtained 
from The Rank Organisation Limited, 











USA. The problem of distributing 38, South Street, London, W.1. 
1952 1953 1954 | 1955 1956 
Trading Results y t ae, ca” ge en rs we i) me se 
Net Net Net Net Net 
= | nines — 
Exhibition in British Isles | 3,277,918 | 2,941,974 | 3,282,641 | 3,578,507 | 2,654,756 
Exhibition Overseas .... 642,706 630,689 | 613,437 324,668 | 225,746 
Film Production § and 
Distribution ...... Loss (109,743)| 361,420 | 847,585 744,507 924,947 
Manufacturing. ........ 1,062,180 | 1,279,230 | 1,288,887 | 2,158,946 | 2,052,034 
Film Studios and Lab- | 
TLE ee | 177,666 200,071 150,652 | 303,253 | 398,906 
Miscellaneous Activities. 299,499 276, 152 | | 197,849 283,064 118,826 
| $,350, 226 5, 689,5 36 6 381, O51 7.392.945 | 6, 375, 21 5 
Less : Interest payable. . | 1,078, 106 | 950,626 856,922 785,957 839,403 
Net Prorit, subject to 
tax and outside share- 
holders’ interests... .. £4,272,120 £4,738,910 £5,524,129 £6,606,988 £5,535,812 
u | | 
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ZIM ISRAEL NAVIGATION 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Haifa, Israel 


The Annual General Meeting of Zim 
Israel Navigation Company, Limited, was 
held recently, and the following are details of 
the report presented by the Board of Direc- 
tors : 


The Zim Israel Navigation Company, 
Limited, is Israel’s principal sea transport 
organisation, and the Group includes the 
following companies: 

Subsidiary Companies.—Shoham Maritime 
Services Limited ; M. Dizengoff and Com- 
pany Limited; American Israeli Shipping 
Company Inc., etc. 


Associated Companies.—The Israel Ship- 
yards and Engineering Works “Hayama” 
Limited; EJ-Al Israel Airlines Limited; 
“ Delek ” Israel Fuel Corporation Limited, 
etc. 


On the Mediterranean Line the Company 
maintains sailings between Haifa-Genoa- 
Marseilles-Naples-Haifa, and on the Ameri- 
can Line there is one sailing every three 
weeks between Haifa - Naples - Malta - 
Gibraltar-Halifax (Canada)-New York. 

Cargo ships serve Cyprus, Turkey, Greece, 
Trieste, Genoa, Marseilles, Sicily, Spain, 
Portugal, France, Britain, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Poland, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, the United States (Northern and 
Southern ports), Canada, West Africa, East 
Africa, South Africa, South East Asia, the 
Far East, USSR, Rumania and Bulgaria. 

The policy initiated in 1954 of disposing 
of the older ships was continued in 1955, 
when four cargo vessels were sold and 
delivery was taken of eleven new ones, 
built to the Company’s order within the 
framework of the Restitution Payments 
Agreement, including s.s. Israel and s.s. Zion, 
two liners for the US run, and a 18,700-ton 
tanker. 


The delivery of two new 10,000-ton pas- 
senger liners now under construction, the s:.s. 
Theodore Herzl and her sister ship in the 
spring and summer of 1957, should enable 
the Company to dispose of one or two of its 
existing passenger vessels, 


EXPANSION 


The first real expansion of the Company’s 
fleet will now take place, following the re- 
newal carried out during the last few years. 

The new ships so far approved consist of: 

Two cargo ships of 14,500 tons deadweight 
each ; 

Three cargo ships of 1,500 tons dead- 
weight each ; 

One tanker of 18,500 tons deadweight ; 


Two small refrigerated ships of 500 tons 
deadweight each ; 

One gas tanker of 350 tons deadweight. 

Furthermore, to cope with increasing bulk 
exports, and with the import of bulk cargoes 
which hitherto have been carried to a very 
large extent by foreign flags, the Company 
will certainly need to add to the number of 
large ships at its disposal. 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC 


During 1955, the number of passengers 
carried on the Company’s vessels (approxi- 
mately 30,000) remained almost the same as 
in the previous year. 


Zim’s share in the country’s seaborne pas- 


senger traffic was 60 per cent as in 1954, but 
if the Turkish traffic, in which the Company 
does not compete, be eliminated, the percent- 
age rises to 66. 


CARGO BUSINESS 


The total cargo tonnage carried by Zim 
ships during 1955 (681,500 tons) fell by 12 per 
cent in relation to 1954 (775,000 tons). The 
cargo carried on chartered ships also recorded 
a slight decrease (1955—142,000 tons ; 1954— 
157,000 tons). 


Net profit for the year, after charging de- 
preciation of IL.2.5m. and interest of 
IL.1.lm., amounted to IL.671,001, which, 
with the balance of IL.685,257 brought for- 
ward from the previous year, made a grand 
total of IL.1,356,258 available for distribution. 
After making various provisions, it is pro- 
posed to distribute dividends of 7 per cent 
on preference shares, 6 per cent on ordinary 
shares and 1 per cent on deferred shares, 
leaving a balance of IL.712,575 to be carried 
forward. 


The report, the accounts and the proposals 
put forward by the Board were adopted. 
MANAGING DIRECTORS 


Mr Joseph Barpal, Mr Shlomo Eisenberg, 
Dr Naftali Wydra, Mr Zwi Yechieli. 





A. C. COSSOR 
SEVERE EFFECT OF RESTRICTIONS 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
A. C. Cossor, Limited, was held on October 
5th, in London. 


In his circulated address, The Most 
Honourable The Marquess of Exeter recalled 
his warning last year that the return of 
Government restrictions on the sale of tele- 
vision and radio sets might prevent the Com- 
pany from reaping the full benefit of 
increased factory capacity which had been 
allocated to that side of their business in view 
of the falling off in the requirements of the 
Services for equipment. That was, in fact, 
what happened, but the imposition of still 
further restrictions rendered the effect on the 
Company’s business much more severe than 
the Board then feared might be the case. 


The accounts showed that the Company 
had sustained, not merely a reduction in 
profits, but actually a loss. The Chairman 
said that the reversal in their fortunes had 
arisen almost entirely from the operations of 
the Parent Company itself. The trading sub- 
sidiaries, with one minor exception, did well 
during the year. 

The cancellation of Government contracts 
exceeding £6 million left a large gap in the 
Company’s production programme, and their 
attempt to keep their factories full by a 
greatly increased television and radio pro- 
gramme was not successful. The Trade 
Unions had again extracted from the engin- 
eering and other industries another large 
wage increase. This not only put up the 
Company’s operating costs, but brought an 
all-round rise in the cost of many materials 
and components. The lower profit margin 
and decline in turnover had entailed the 
painful business of discharging about one- 


third of the Parent Company’s total per- 
sonnel. 


The Chairman outlined the efforts which 
the Board were making to improve the Com- 
— position both in traditional and new 
21€1das. 


The report was adopted, 
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CALCUTTA TRAMWAYS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD TRAFFIC RECEIPTS 


The annual general meeting of «| 
cutta Tramways Company, Limited 
held on October 9th in London. 


Mr D. E. Webb, FCA, the chairm 
the course of his speech, said: The acco 
for the year ended December 31, 1955, sty 
a continuation of the improved conditi 
the previous year. The period was once mor: 
free from major incidents and, as a resu! 
has been possible to strengthen the 
pany’s position still further. 

The popularity of the trams was once n 
evinced by the increase in the numbe: 
passengers carried to a total of 384 m 
In order to achieve this figure, each tram 
in service had to run about one hundred 
miles a day through crowded streets, co 
tinually stopping and starting, and it 
matter for congratulation to our engineer 
and workshop and depot staffs that they 
only keep the trams in first-class mechani 
condition, but present them to the public 
a condition of cleanliness comparable 
the best of those in any world capital. 


cal 


Traffic receipts, which amounted 
£1,891,939, were a record in the company’s 
history and were a direct result of the in- 
crease in confidence of the travelling public 
as a result of the absence of major disturb 
ances. At the same time expenses rose by 
some £40,000, of which increased payments 
to the staff in India amounted to {23,000 
After charging London Office expenses, set 
ting aside £80,000 to Renewals and Replace- 
ments Account and including £10,531! 
expenditure on Development Account, the 
balance carried to Revenue Appropriation 
Account was £206,018 compared with 
£189,639 in the previous year. 

An interim dividend on the Ordinary 
shares of 34 per cent free of tax was paid in 
March, and your Board now recommend the 
payment of a final dividend of 5 per cent, 
free of tax, making a total for the 
year of 8} per cent, free of tax, com- 
pared with 7$ per cent, free of tax, 
the preceding year. 


The expenditure on Renewals and R« 
placements Account amounted to {102.499 
and has exceeded the allocation of £30,000 
as foreshadowed last year. The liquid cash 
position has further improved to a mor: 
satisfactory level. 


NEED FOR FARE INCREASE 


Once more I would reiterate how badly 
need an increase in fares. There is still 
feeling in Calcutta that increased fares wi 
mean increased profits for the shareholde: 
One cannot repeat too often that the amoun 
available for shareholders is fixed under 
agreement with Government. Even il 
surplus on running the undertaking were 
increase tenfold the amount available for 
shareholders would not increase by 
rupee. Any increase in the surplus can 0! 
accrue for the benefit of the Government 2° 
the people of Calcutta. One of the gre: 
objects behind the agreement with Gover: 
ment was to ensure that never again wo 
an increase in fares be questioned on 
grounds that it would benefit the sh. 
holders. Such an increase, when necess: 
can only result in a surplus to be used 
improving and modernising the undertak 


and alleviating the travelling worries ot 
public. 


The results of the current year to date 
comparable with those under review. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
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APPOINTMENTS 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


\NISHIP IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 

are invited for an Assistantship in Political 

scale : £550-£650. Initial salary according 
and qualifications F.S.S.U. and family 
fits 
s (3 copies) should be lodged, not later than 
1956, with the undersigned, from whom 
lars may be obtained. 

ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, 
Secretary of University Court. 


iMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES _ 
LIMITED 


METALS DIVISION 
requires an 
Education 
an 
Training 
Officer 
factory of the company. The successful 
he responsible for the establishment of 
*~ the Division’s Education and Training 
ind will assist in developing a complete 
soon and training schemes In the first 
isis will be placed on operative and gencral 
ning 
preferably between 28 and 40 years of age, 
1 degree and some industrial experience is 


s commencing salary is offered and the 
ites both a contributory pension fund and a 





ca 


scheme On joining the staff, a married 
{ receive a reasonable refund of removal 
writimg, for application form, to the Staff 


imperial Chemical Industrics Limited, Metals 
ysnoch Works, Witton, Birmingham 6, quoting 


[HL UNITED KINGDOM ATOMIC 
ENERGY AUTHORITY 


NCE TWO SENIOR ENGINEERING POSTS 
re responsible posts requiring good professional 
ns and considerable practical experience allied 
knowledge of design work for Post 1294 and 
» eX ve ability of a high order for Post 1295 
get 1294/2101 Responsible for the design of a 
ve of complex equipment for Service and Trials 
txperence in handling a large team of professional 
and draughtsmen is essential, combined with a 
chensive knowledge of electrical and electronic 
hanical development over a wide field. 
ints must have a degree in Engineering or 
qualifications, 
Ret 1298/2111. Responsible for control of manu- 
services including large high precision mechanical 
r mic workshops, and the utilisation of the 
s es of industry. Applicants must be capable of 
j a large team of mechanical and clectrical engi- 
ind must have had considerable experience in 
Ihoe a large industrial force. 
\ degree in Engineering or equivalent qualification is 


NNOL 


Salanes in the range £2,500 to £3,000 
ninbutory Superannuation Scheme Modern houses 
garages available, or assistance towards § Iicgal 

house purchase. 

Please write to J. R. V. Dolphin, Esq.. Chief Engineer, 

weh Chief Personnel Officer, A.W.R.E., Aldermaston, 

ks. Stating the reference number of the post in 

terested, 


THE G.K.N. GROUP OF COMPANIES 


ervenced mechanical engineer is required at the 


d engineering works of Guest, Keen, Wiliams, 
Lid 


in Calcutta 
s should be aged between 30 and 40 and must 
engineers or have served a full engineering 


graduate 


hip This is a permanent post carrying great 
ty The selected candidate will in the first 
J be required to assist im carrying out a large 


‘clopment scheme, The post carries excellent prospects 
a) and conditions offered are in keeping with the 
illy high standard required. 


MARKETING EXECUTIVE 

London advertising agency has \v 

Prospects for a 
ence of the 


acancy with attractive 
young cxecutive with some years’ experi- 
broader ’ 


aspects of marketing, including 
resect Presentation, sales promotion and advertising. 
100d education (university graduate preferred), imagina- 


ion and a capacity for h 


ard work are desirab 
—Please write fully to irable attributes 


Box 531 
THE 
NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF 
BUILDING TRADES EMPLOYERS 


invites applications 


from consultants 


with experienc 
making surveys and advising on costing, a ge 
clerical methods, planning and programming, and capable 
Of taking charge of. and developing, the existing Advisory 
Service for the Building Industry Experience in super- 
vising and directing the work of specialist consultants is 
essential Work involves an appreciable amount of 
travel in the UK Salary according to age 
and experience Contributory Pension Scheme.— 
Write, giving details of age, education, experience and 
Present salary, to the Director of the Federation, at 
82 New Cavendish Street, London, W.1 
Applications are invited for a 
SENIOR APPOINTMENT 
in the Secretary's Department of 
RICHARD COSTAIN, LTD. 
111 Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E.1 
Candidates should be aged 30-45 and possess 
one of the following qualifications 
ACA A.C.LS.. AS.A.A.. or A A.C.C.A 
Experience in qualifying must incktde at least 


five years in the Secretary's department of a group 


Organsiation A sound knowledge of U 
Taxation is necessary 

A commencing salary of up to £1.300 per 
annum will be offered Applications should be 
addressed to the Chief Personnel Officer 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 


have been retained by a leading 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT CONSULTING 
FIRM 


Outstanding opportunity to young men wanting 
to make a career in the United States This 
long-established firm assists leading companies 
in solving major management problems, providing 
the stimulation of new problems and association 


with top-level executives 

Candidates must be graduates, hold a 
professional qualification, and have experience 
in one or more of these fields: marketing, 
production, accountancy, finance or personnel 


administration 

Candidates must be able to deal effectively at 
top executive level; after training must be able 
to plan and carry out assignments without detailed 
supervision Knowledge of French, Spanish or 
German an advantage Age 28-35 Starting 
salary $6.000 to $12,000 according to qualifications 
Policy of promotion from within Travel in U.S. 
and overseas not excessive 

No information will be passed to our client 
without candidate’s permission at interview 
Please send brief details, in confidence, to P. J , 
Fryer (S 157), Management Selection Limited, 
8 Clarges Street, W.! 


ORGANISATION on 

Tyneside requires an able man to head and develop 
their Organisation and Office Methods Department 
Applicants should have a good University Degree and/or 
professional qualifications and should preferably have 
experience of consultancy work The post is pensionable 
and the salary will be in the range of about £1,700-£2,250, 


ARGE-SCALE INDUSTRIAL 
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its Investment Depart- 


IFE Office has a vacancy in 
ment for a young man (25 to 30) with practical 
experience of analysing and handling Ordinary Shares. 
Success in some actuarial cxaminations an advantage 
+ Stating age, cxperience and present salary. —Box 


ARKETING : Leading International Advertising 
Agency requires experienced Marketing Executive 
Know ledge/experience grocery and/or pharmaceutical 
markets Work entails preparation of market analyses 
merchandising plans for consideration by top manage 
ment Selling experience an advantage Apply, stating 
age, present salary, etc., to Box 542 
INANCIAL house of high standing requires an execu- 
tive at director level ; age 35-40, thoroughly cxperi 
enced in banking and money market matters; no capital 
required; opportunity quite exceptional.—Box 4537 


PPLICANT, carly forties, with top-level managerial 
experience in export and home market spheres in 
internationally known organisation, seeks change after 
twenty-five years’ service, on personal grounds. Widely 
travelled and interested in executive position where initia- 
tive and drive appreciated with prospects board appoint- 
ment. Salary range £2,750-£3,000.—Replies in confidence 
to Box 533. 
OLICITOR, 29, SEEKS POST FINANCE/INDUSTRY 
where first-class academic training and experience 
leading commercial practice useful background for abie 
negotiator/administrator at present carning over £1,000 
p.a.— Box 
SSISTANT to Chairman of financial/industrial group, 
and Adviser on Management, Economic Trends, 
Public Relations, etc., seeks administrative post.—Box 534. 





PANISH DANCERS whose footwork lacks fervour: 

retain your inspiration with a glass of Duff Gordon's 

EL CID <Amontillado Sherry. Puts zip in your 
zapateado. Ole! 


VY AKEEIELD COLLEGE OF INCOME TAXATION 
LIMITED offers specialised postal tuition for those 
who wish to QUALIFY in Income Taxation. Course for 
the Associateship Examination of the Institute of Taxation. 
Also can be taken as a non-cxamination course. Pro- 
spectus free from The Principal, Dept. E. 29 Barstow 
Square, Wakeficid. 


B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY — 


UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those secking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts. The College. 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees Prospectus of U.C.C. Courses for 
London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E., free from the 
Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge 

ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (incor- 

porated in Canada with Limited Liability). ONTARIO 
AND QUEBEC RAILWAY COMPANY 5% DEBEN- 
TURE STOCK, 6% COMMON STOCK In preparation 
for the payment of the half-yearly interest payable on 
December Ist next, the Debenture Stock Transfer Books 
will be closed on November Ist and will be re-opened on 
December 3rd. The half-yearly interest. on the Common 
Stock will be paid on December ist to holders of record 
on November Ist.—R. F. Tremayne. Deputy Secretary. 
8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, S'W.1. October 11. 
1956 

IRED OF BUSINESS? If present board of company 

in proprietary field, whether of food, pharmaceutical 
or associated products, wishes to negotiate sale of their 
business, they are invited to reply to this advertisement 
Preference is for an organisation in the North of Enaland 
All information will be treated in the strictest confidence. 
and exploratory correspondence on the nature and history 
of the company should be posted, in first instance. to 
Managing Director, Box 532 

HE Economists’ Bookshop has the world’s widest range 


of books on Economics, Politics, History. Anthro 
pology and the Social Sciences World-wide mailing 
service. Second-hand books bought.—1!1-12 Clements Inn 
Passage. Aldwych, London, W.C.2 


THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF 
SECRETARIES 





VP ons, which will be treated in strict confidence, : : 
sive Gall details “of age, ‘enabdcotions aed carect depending on qualifications and experience.—Replies by Employers requiring the services of CHARTERED 
d ind should be addressed to The Group Personnel October 27th to Box 529 SECRETARIES to fill secretarial and similar executive 
cer, 66 Cannon Street, E.C.4. MALL South Coast Company offers a unique oppor- posts are invited to communicate with the Secretary of the 
GRICULTURAL RESEARCH COUNCIL tunity to a young single man of good — Institute (Dept. E), 14 New Bridge Street. London. E C4 
om AN / > E \ require n ersonalit with Engineering backgroun (prefer- AN : - 
A an Assistant Statistician in their Unit of Statistics, ais with oanne D.O. experience) as Works Management —_— AND SMALL collections of books and 
; actly wi . pamphlets on Economics. Politics and Sociology of 
of Aberdeen. Degree in science or mathe- Trainee. A man is required prepared to work hard in 2 Te reently required. We view by appointment 
s and some knowledge of statistical techniques Order to achieve Management Status and rewards in due = 2MY_ peric yan thea quem ae 
yo Younger candidates with G.C.E. eanes course. Clock watchers and any who think the world ‘" amy part © c 
cl in mathematics) or equivalent can be considere s them a living need not apply Write, in confidence, 7 <cCre]ec : 
\Dp ment in Assistant Experimental Officer ba a full particulars of age, education, gy. - train- SUCC ESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
mental Officer (£875-£1,075) grade according to xperience, and starting salary required, to Managing . —¢° ' . - 
4 l experience. Contributory ee — Ditecter. <= 539 B.SC.(ECON.) DEGREE 
mphcations, with names of three refesees, to the ‘OUNTANT/COMPANY SECRE- y (Ret. 1990) -ecovides Peed C 
t ae ¢ \gricultural Research Council, 15 Regent Street, got Peal te pop a firm of Wool Mer- a ee a ee cor the two ‘Gnealannane ns 
S.W.1, withia two weeks. . chants with head offices in Bradford. The position entails Lond. Univ, B.Sc.(Econ.) (three if Entrance is included) 
( RGANISATION AND METHODS TEAM LEADER, full responsibility for the financial side of the firm's Moderate fees, instalments Over 1,000 Wolsey Hall 
based on Sheffield, required by N.E. Division of  jiciness which requires close co-operation with Merchant students have secured this valuable degree since 1925 — 
NCB The work entails efficiency studies in a large Bankers and experience of Foreign Exchange Transactions, Prospectus from_C. D. Parker, M.A., LID.. Director of 
Ie zamsation and offers considerable scope for men Applicants should preferably have an —— Graves Studies. Dept. P.16. WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD 
‘) progressive ideas and initiative. Salary £1,085-£1,475; sssibly a certain amount of legal background an . = 
t conditions of service. Previous O. and M. of ae te Me ay 40 Salary is dependent on ability and PREMISES FOR SALE 
‘ experience essential; an accountancy qualification experience —Apply. Box 536 Engineering Works 
) Howe” Boeke Rene bee eesaeis i, withie ICHARD THOMAS & BALDWINS LIMITED invite North side of Manchester 
4d ; a oe nen oe — =. R applications from men 24/30 years of age for a posi- 2 Miles from City Centre 
fark envelope “ Staff Vacancy. tion in the Economics and Market Research Department, Principally single storey with excellent modern office 
R SEARCH OFFICER required to assist study group) Jongon, dealing with market analysis, forecasts and accommodation. Floor area 3.600 square yards A, 
\ project on ** Budgetary Practices in Public Authori- economic problems related to the iron and steel industry. mortgage can be arranged. : ; 
Duration 2 years Research experience important Qualifications required are a degree in Economics/ Statistics, EDWD RUSHTON SON & KENYON. 
: knowledge of financial administration desirable or practical experience in this type of work.—Apply 12 York Street, Manchester 2 
| essential, Salary in range £750-£900 according Central Staffing Department, 47 Park Street, w.l omy EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
fications, Royal Institute of Public Administra- ONDON BANKERS active Foreign Exchange Market ¢o¢ Examinations—University Law. Accountancy. Costing, 
EINES ELA eee aa require experienced dealer. Good salary and pros- Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
AP 'INISTRATIVE ASSISTANTS (male) for Granada - Applications treated with absolute discretion. mercial, General Certificate of Education, et Also 
- Network Ltd. Company Directors Previous Write Box OC/12. c/o 95 Bishopsgate, E.C 2 many practical (non-cxamination) courses in business 
5) “alive and/or commercial experience essential NERAL Manager (with prospects of early promo- subjects —Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice, 
© sometimes to work long and irregular hours in EF ~s D uired for Chemical and mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
‘ and/or Manchester. Good prospects, superannua- tion te, Sane’ nie | a +4 Pe pe ye the Secretary (G9/2), 
he P . 4 " 7 “ t 2 
; rare or i as pte = Lene wl scientist but must have bed ar? goa & Sag METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
te wd s ovens Gowan. to Managing Director, tration in. chemical Dues 535 ge : ; or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London. E.C.4 
€ quare, ondon, a 2. 3. . 
ee 
The Economist: Annual Air Subscription Rates | 
Aust, , . : £4.15 iran : £6 iraq : £6 New Zealand : £9 (sterling) S. America and W. Indies : £7.15s. 
‘traia: £8.5s. (sterling) Europe (except Poland) : £4.15s. Iran : : c - £5.55 Sudan: £5.10s 
Canada : $21.50 or £7.1 Gibraltar, Malta : £3.15s Israel : £6 Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s. udan: £5.10s. 
tn Arica: i eas, Pee 2 Sees. me: Pakistan : £6 Union of S. Africa : £5.10s. 
" Hongkong : £7  £6.15s Rhodesia (N. & S.) : £5. 10s. U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7. 14s. 
Eyer. £5.5$ India & Ceylon : £6 Malaya : ; ; ne Bane: ‘ . vee 
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FORK TRUCKS - Coventry-Climax pioneered the small 


diesel fork lift trucks now so widely used 
you wl alsa find Covertry-Giimax 
products setting a standard af 
performance predonunant im the 
fields they cover. On the race-tracks, 
throughout mdustry, and amongst 
fire-fighters everywhere, the 
name Coventry-Climax: ts 
contributing tothe Lustre of 
British engmeering 


wd: ena 2 Sided Ro nee are 


FIRE PUMPS - Following their memorable war-time 
experience Coventry-Climax have developed the ‘ feather- 
weight’ two man fire pumps used by most brigades 
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ENGINES - The British COOPER & LOTUS sports & 
formula II cars which have achieved such sweeping 
success on leading race tracks are powered by modified 
Coventry-Clmax fire-pump engines 


Ap avor Dat. 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES 








